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Art. 1.—Recent Attacks on Calvinism. 


R. DALE is good enough in his new volume to tell us 
that “Calvinism is dead, and dead things soon become 
unlovely, hideous, and disgusting.”* So dead is it, in his 
opinion, that with admirable generosity he declines to attack it 
with any vehemence. 


“T wonder,” he says, “ that it should be thought necessary to attack the 
old creed with any vehemence. There are errors and falsehoods enough in 
the actual belief of living men to task all our strength ; it is a waste of time 
to denounce a theology which was once crowned, sceptred, and enthroned, 
but whose power is quite broken, and whose life indeed has gone out of it. 
Like the rest of the world, I have given up Calvinism ; and twenty years 
ago, when it had an arm vigorous enough to strike rather heavily any one 
that challenged its authority, I used to preach against it rather frequently 
and with hot energy ; but the time has come for considering the idea which 
is now in the ascendant, and which fills as large a place in the minds of 
men to-day as Calvinism did in the period of its power.” 





1 The Evangelical Revival and other Sermons ; with an Address on the work 
of the Christian Ministry in a period of Theological Decay and Transition. 
By R. W. Dale, M.A. London, 1880. 

Calvinism, Fatalism, and Materialism: a Sermon preached in Westminster 
Abbey, November 20, 1880, by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., and printed in 
the Christsan World Pulpit. 
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Meanwhile it is evident that, if Mr. Dale deems vehemence 
needless now in dealing with Calvinism, Canon Farrar is of a 
different opinion. The “old creed,” in his view, is not dead, 
but has only got its “death-wound,” and it is doubtless in the 
hope of expediting its expected and longed-for demise that he 
proceeds to pour upon it, or rather, we should say, upon his 
own conception of it, his vials of red-hot rhetoric, in which art 
he is confessedly a master. 

But both these melancholy “bulletins” are suspicious, since 
they proceed from avowed and bitter enemies of the system in 
question, and readers of them will suspect from the denuncia- 
tions indulged in that the “old creed” has more vitality than 
these enemies at all allow, and may survive both assaults and 
assailants. 

How long Mr. Dale accepted and held Calvinism before, as 
he tells us, he gave it up, “like the rest of the world,” we do 
not know. He speaks about his denomination beginning the 
surrender of its Calvinism about a century since; but he 
admits having been catechetically trained in the system,” and 
having held it for a season, when, we suppose, he was very 
young. It will be in the recollection of some that, in his 
biography of his excellent predecessor, J. Angell James, his 
criticism of the Anwious Inquirer was not very satisfactory or 
reassuring. He is, however, candid enough to recall his first 
impressions of the system when he says, “When Calvinism 
was a living faith it had a great deal of beauty in it, and it had 
the strength of the granite rocks.”* We naturally ask, when 
passing on to his present report about its death and subsequent 
corruption, When did the change in the system take place ? 
When did its pulse cease to throb? Did Mr. Dale hold the 
glass to the dying system’s face? Was he the only witness 
present? For, so far as we know, the Calvinism of to-day is 
essentially the same as the Calvinism of Mr. Dale’s early days ; 
it has as a system the same elements of beauty in it, and, as 
we hope to show, the same elements of strength. 

The truth is that it is Mr. Dale and “the rest of the world ” 
with whom he happens to be acquainted who have been 
changing. The charge of corruption comes with singular in- 
consistency in a book whose closing chapter is “ An Address on 
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the work of the Christian Ministry in a period of Theological 
Decay and Transition,” and from a man who has recently 
given up his belief in “ Everlasting Punishment,” as well as in 
Calvinism, and who is manifestly in search of some definite 
theology. The theological decay is not Calvinistic, but belongs 
to the opponents of the system, who fancy themselves the 
sum-total of existing thinkers. Calvinism has been changeless 
like the sun in the heavens, and it is by a mere lapsus penne 
that Mr. Dale has attributed his own and his friends’ theolo- 
gical aberrations to the system he has for twenty years attacked. 
The rhetoric about the death and corruption of Calvinism, 
therefore, needs, to say the least of it, some little revision. 
Whether Mr. Dale is justified in radiating his theological 
doubts and difficulties upon the world or no is for himself to 
consider. He has indeed given young preachers admirable 
advice in his Nine Lectures on Preaching against indulging in 
“the intellectual amusement of destroying the theological 
creed of other people.”* And the volume under present 
review enables us to understand the preface to his American 
Lectures, where he observes, “I have tried to strike hardest at 
the evils which have lessened the power of my own ministry.” 
He may possibly excuse himself by asserting that along with 
his destructive criticisms he has been giving positive teaching 
well fitted to supply the place of the “old creed” he has given 
up. We admit that as a preacher of “moral” sermons, to adopt 
Mr. Dale’s own phraseology, he has few, if any, equals ; but his 
efforts at reconstructing theology, even in his most pretentious 
book, Zhe Atonement, are of the most meagre description.* 


1 It is ‘ Transition” on the title-page, but “‘ Reconstruction” in the body 
of the work. The address was delivered t6 the students of Airedale College, 
now presided over by the rather nebulous theologian, Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, 

4 2 P. 20. 

3 It is somewhat amusing to read in Mr. Dale’s Discourses on Special 
Occasions these words : ‘‘ It is surely a melancholy sign of the spirit of these 
times, that while much public curiosity and interest are excited by questions 
purely ecclesiastical, and by controversies which involve some elementary and 
preliminary inquiries connected with Divine revelation, there are so few men 
of great powers who address themselves to the deeper and grander truths of 
the Christian faith. The race of theologians seems for the present almost 
extinct. We look in vain for the genius and scholarship which should 
instruct our own generation in those doctrines which are most characteristic 
of Apostolical Christianity; . . . to illustrate and unfold the glorious 
mystery of His Atonement, to present to the mind and conscience of our 
contemporaries any worthy exhibition of its moral significance, is a task 
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Canon Farrar, on the other hand, although according to Dr. 
Pusey educated in the rigid Calvinistic school,’ has not a 
single kindly word to say about either its beauty or its strength. 
One would suppose from his fiery rhetoric that the system had 
produced an unexampled crop of persecutors. If this be not 
the insinuation of the following passage, we fail to see in it 
any intelligible meaning, and must set it down, with many 
other passages from the same pen, as having been written for 
writing’s sake :-— 


“Tf reason and conscience and love are thus to be choked with cruel 
sophisms, and revelation and hope are thus to be smitten back, as though 
they were so many wild beasts, by the iron bar of a revolting and remorse- 
less orthodoxy, then let us at least be consistent, let us once more heap up 
the fagots on the extinguished fires of Smithfield, and Seville, and Toledo. 
Let heretics once more gasp out their agonising souls in such flames as 
Calvin kindled for Servetus.” 


As a matter of simple fact, however, while we acknowledge that 
Calvinists have been ouly men, and, according to their system, 
have made no claim to sinless perfection, we can review the 
history of Calvinism with as much well-founded satisfaction 
as can the professors of any other system in the world. 

We propose in the present paper, however, to consider 
neither the history nor the popularity, but the ¢ruth of the 
Calvinistic system. There is at present a very great tendency 
to make popularity the test of a system, but we have yet to 
learn that the vox populi is necessarily vor Dei. Mr. Dale 
seems quite unduly impressed with the idea that only a really 
strong man here and there holds fast to the Calvinistic 
theology.” But if the general average be taken, we have no 
hesitation in claiming for the Augustinian or Calvinistic 
system, from the days of Augustine down, the allegiance of the 
really strong men. The late Canon Mozley was struck with 
the fact in his review of the scholastic theology, and, as the 
very strongest thinker we have had in the English Church 
since the days of Bishop Butler, his acceptance of predestina- 
tion, and of Calvinism in all but the name, ought to have some 


requiring powers of another order than are engaged at present in religious 
controversy.” And mindful, or forgetful, of this criticism of theological 
incapacity at present exhibited, and of the great requirements of the theme, 
he has himself written a volume on The Atonement ! 

1 Pusey on What is of Faith to Everlasting Punishment, p. 6. 2 P. 194. 
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weight in an age like ours.’ Besides, the Presbyterian Church, 
to which we have the honour to belong, is not numerically so 
insignificant a body as to be fairly ignored by Mr. Dale ; and 
we can assure him that dishonest subscription of our Calvinistic 
formularies is much rarer than such a volume as the Scotch 
Sermons and insinuations in reviews would lead outsiders to 
suppose. Presbyterians, as a denomination, are still honestly 
committed to the Calvinistic system, and we can claim our 
fair proportion, to say the very least, of erudite theologians. 
But, after all, the question in debate is the truth of the system, 
which must be determined by another canon than a count of 
heads, be they large or small. 

In conducting a controversy, however, disputants must 
discover a common ground; and here unfortunately, in the 
present instance, our difficulties begin. We Calvinists contend 
for the whole canon of Scripture as an inspired book. We feel 
bound in consequence to respect every word, for which there is 
critical authority, as well as every sentence it contains. We 
profess to found our system upon a fair induction of Scripture 
passages, not torn from their context, as Canon Farrar insinuates, 
but interpreted according to the analogy of faith and the laws 
of the human mind. We contend that our system alone 
covers the whole range of Scripture; and even such a bitter 
opponent as Mr. Matthew Arnold is constrained to admit, 
regarding one portion of the Epistle to the Romans, that “St. 
Paul here undoubtedly falls into Calvinism.”? His way out 
of this dilemma is characteristic ; he simply charges St. Paul 
with error in introducing the idea, for he contradicts himself, 
the critic assumes, a little further on, when he says, “ Who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.”* 
A writer who, in his inordinate self-confidence, can say of 
Hymeneus and Philetus that if they rejected Paul’s tenets 
about the approaching Messianic advent, and the resurrection 
then to take place, then “they were right where Paul was 
wrong ;”* and who can write without hesitation of St. Paul’s 
“real imperfection both as a thinker and as a writer,” ® will of 
course dismiss Calvinism, even though St. Paul falls into it, 


1 Cf. Mozley on Predestination, first edition, p. 281. 
2 St. Paul and Protestantism, third edition, p. 99. 
3 P. 101. 4 Note, p. 86. 5 P. 98. 
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as erroneous because unintelligible and unacceptable to 
Matthew Arnold! But his admission is significant; and as 
Calvinists we accept it, while we hold up to deserved scorn 
such pretentious and high-handed dealing with what we 
believe to be inspired. 

Our present opponents, however, while perhaps not prepared 
to sit in judgment upon Scripture with such barefaced effrontery 
as Mr. Arnold, substantially take up the rationalistic position. 
Canon Farrar’s views upon Inspiration are characterised by the 
same hesitancy as his views upon Eternal hope. He seems to 
incline to the view of Schleiermacher, that Biblical inspiration 
only differs in degree from that of literary genius; but thinks 
himself safest in hazarding no definite opinion.’ Yet he feels 
warranted to use such language as this: “ Any doctrine of a 
continuous supernatural inspiration, of an influence directly 
and immediately divine over the éntire extent of the sacred 
volume, seems to involve a conclusion antagonistic to all our 
natural feelings when we read its different parts.” We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find in the sermon immediately before 
us the following counsel regarding the proof texts of Cal- 
vinism: “If these texts did mean Calvinism, then these texts 
must themselves be set aside as flat contradictions of nine- 
tenths of the rest of Scripture.” We are dealing, it is plain, 
with a writer who has no hesitation in setting aside whatever 
seems to contradict his idea. “ As to the texts,” he says, “they 
will afford no difficulty whatever except to the usurped infalli- 
bility of a foolish literalism.” And that we are doing no 
injustice to him will be evident from the example he gives us 
of his method in his book on Eternal Hope. That book, to 
quote Dr. Pusey, “of unhappy popularity,” than which, we 
take leave to say, no greater insult was ever offered to the 
understanding of Englishmen, is really an inverted pyramid of 
rhetoric built upon a single passage of Scripture, whose inter- 
pretation is disputed, and in defiance of a multitude of passages 
which no ingenuity could possibly square with his idea. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the proofs of Calvinism from Scrip- 
ture receive scant courtesy at his hands. 


1 Cf. his articles on “Inspiration” in The Bible Educator, vol. i., also his 


casual references to the subject in his Life of Christ, his Life and Work of 
St. Paw, ete. 
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The attitude of Mr. Dale towards Scripture, while not 
characterised by Canon Farrar’s recklessness of assertion, is 
really rationalistic too. It will be best seen, perhaps, in his 
little volume, The Ultvmate Principle of Protestantism. This 
lecture is a popular rendering of Thomas Erskine’s essay on 
The Bible in relation to Faith.’ It represents the Protestant 
position as one ultimately of independence of the Bible. If the 
Bible has conducted the soul into the presence and fellowship 
of Christ, then in this fellowship we become independent of the 
book, much as we lay aside a guide-book or time-table when 
we have reached our destination. What Mr. Erskine meant 
was quite different from what is contemplated by Mr. Dale. Mr. 
Erskine meant that in the stress of critical controversies—for 
his essay was written when Essays and Reviews, and Colenso 
on the Pentateuch, were under discussion—we may preserve our 
personal peace through relying on the Lord, to whom the 
attacked Bible has guided us, as prepared in due season to 
vindicate His own Word. Faith in Him gives us rest amid the 
critical perplexities of the time. But our interest in the whole 
Word of God suffers no diminution in consequence, nor are 
we intended to be in any sense independent of it. But Mr. 
Dale would have us to believe that Protestantism in its 
ultimate principle consists in entering by the help of Holy 
Scripture into union with our Lord, and then assuming at His 
side independence of His book. “Protestantism,” he says, 
“according to its fundamental principle, does not accept the 
truth of the teaching of Holy Scripture, merely because it 
acknowledges the authority of Holy Scripture; it would be 
more accurate to say that it acknowledges the authority of 
Holy Scripture, because it accepts the truth of its teaching.” * 
On this theory “private judgment” has no real check or 
limitation through the Divine Word; it is, on the contrary, the 
judge and arbiter thereof. We take leave to say that this is 
not Protestantism, but Rationalism pure and simple. 

The first requisite of theological controversy, therefore, at 
the present time, is the determination of what we are to 
understand by Inspiration. So long as the “ Word of God” 
is not accepted reverentially as the supreme court of appeal, 
but is itself sub judice, so long may we expect theological 


1 The Spiritual Order and other Papers, pp. 76-97. 2 P. 63. 
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vagaries to abound. Into this subject of Inspiration, how- 
ever, we cannot at present enter. Nor shall we marshal the 
“proof texts” of Calvinism, a much larger and compacter 
band than our opponents seem to imagine. Dr. Channing, in 
his Moral Argument against Calvinism, said, in view of these 
proof passages, “ Let the Scriptures be read with a recollec- 
tion of the spirit of Christianity, and with that modification of 
particular texts by this general spirit, which a just criticism 
requires, and Calvinism would no more enter into the mind of 
the reader than Popery—we had almost said, than heathenism.” 
When we have opponents to deal with who are virtually pre- 
pared for such a method as this, the production of our proof 
texts will seem to them “love’s labour lost.” We propose, 
therefore, to take up the misrepresentations of our system, so as 
at once to place it in a clear light, and convict our opponeuts 
of having utterly misunderstood it. 

I. We shall begin, then, with our foundation doctrine of 
original sin, whose element of imputation has been character- 
ised as “monstrous.” “The doctrine of original sin,” says 
Mr. Dale, “as far as it asserted hereditary corruption, is 
indeed only another form of stating a moral theory which is 
regarded as a modern scientific discovery ; but the imputa- 
tion of the guilt of Adam’s sin to his descendants seems to us 
a monstrous and intolerable conception.” Now, we would 
remark at once, that the moral inference made by scientific 
men from their “law of heredity” has gone to minimise, if not 
altogether destroy, the sense of individual responsibility. The 
allegation is that, because we have inherited certain tendencies, 
we ought not to be held accountable for the entire of our con- 
duct. Deduct what is due to inheritance, and the residuum 
wilt hardly be worth talking about. The sense of sin, on this 
line of argument, is wellnigh extinguished. But we deny 
most emphatically that this is the testimony of conscience in 
the matter. The scientific inference and the testimony of con- 
science are diametrically opposed. In fact, when we analyse 
sin, we find that its chief guilt lies in its being a nature, and 
not a mere act. Each sinful act is found to spring out of a 
sinful nature, sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously, 
and it is for the possession of this nature we feel we are guilty. 


1 P. 194. 
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We are guilty for our sinful nature. 409 


We have said that the act of sin may sometimes spring wncon- 
sciously out of the sinful nature. Just as in walking we are 
not conscious of an act of will at every step, and yet the will 
is in exercise, since we can stop when we please, so many 
acts of sin are performed as matters of habit, in a mechanical, 
unconscious way, and yet the will is in exercise below con- 
sciousness, and for the acts we are held responsible and guilty. 
It will not do, therefore, in analysing sin, to keep to the surface 
and assert that conscious volition is essential to sin and guilt. 
We are forced to go down to that nature out of which sinful 
acts spring, some, as we have seen, consciously, others uncon- 
sciously, but for all of which we are justly held guilty." 

As an illustration of how sin should be analysed, let us take 
our Lord’s dealings with the lawyers, as given in Luke xi. 47-51 : 
“Woe unto you! for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, 
and your fathers killed them. Truly ye bear witness that ye 
allow the deeds of your fathers : for they indeed killed them, 
and ye build their sepulchres. Therefore also said the wisdom 
of God, I will send them prophets and apostles, and some of 
them they shall slay and persecute ; that the blood of all the 
prophets, which was shed from the foundation of the world, 
may be required of this generation: from the blood of Abel 
unto the blood of Zacharias, who perished between the altar 
and the temple: verily I say unto you, it shall be required of 
this generation.” These lawyers, be it observed, repudiated 
the sin of their fathers in killing the prophets. They even 
went so far as to build the sepulchres of the murdered men, to 
show that they had no sympathy with the murders. And yet 
our Lord declares they will be held accountable for all the 
blood of the prophets shed from the foundation of the world. 
We have little doubt but these lawyers denounced Christ’s 
doctrine, as Mr. Dale does the Calvinistic view of original sin, 
as monstrous ; but it so happens that the parallel between the 
two cases is complete. On what principle does our Lord’s 
deliverance proceed? On the ground that sin ts a nature. 
These lawyers were going in heartily for the murder of Christ, 
while they were repudiating the murder of previous prophets. 
But the murder of Christ was only the outcome of a natural 


1 Cf. Dr. W. G. T. Shedd’s admirable essay on Original Sin, in his Dis- 
courses and Essays (Andover, 1856), pp. 219-271. 
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antipathy towards God’s witnesses, and so their attitude towards 
Christ showed an attitude towards God identical with that of 
their forefathers who murdered the prophets. They would 
have done the same to the prophets had they been the contem- 
poraries instead of the successors of all their forefathers. So 
far as the murder of God’s martyrs was concerned, they were 
justly held responsible for aii the blood, because of the mur- 
derous nature they entertained, which broke forth against the 
Prince of Life. 

In the very same way are we all related to the initial act 
of sin on the part of our first parents. That sin of eating the 
forbidden fruit, as Augustine long ago acutely observed, was 
not the fall of man, but the consequence of his fall. His fall 
took place when he began—perhaps not very consciously or 
deliberately at first, but ultimately with the deliberation which 
gave birth to the act—to doubt God’s goodness and love in 
forbidding him to touch the tree. The attitude of suspicion 
and distrust taken up by our first parents constituted the fall. 
It was a fall away from faith in God. It is consequently most 
superficial to repudiate the act of our first parents in their 
representative capacity, when the spirit which prompted the 
act is the very same into which we find ourselves entering with 
the first dawn of consciousness. 

But our opponents will say, If we are born with this bent of 
antagonism to God, how can we be accountable for it? This 
might be tenable if by original sin were meant a physical taint 
which affects the Will, dragging it in a certain direction despite 
its protestations ; but original sin lies in the Will itself, as the 
citadel of our personality. For this antagonism of Will to- 
wards God we feel, in unbiassed moments, guilty. Hence the 
imputation objected to really rests upon a more thorough 
analysis of sin than our opponents ever attempt, and deeper 
views of sin, on Mr. Dale’s own admission; are needed above 
all else now. 

II. We proceed, secondly, to observe that Calvinism does 
not imply a belief that God has elected only a small minority 
to everlasting life, and passed by the vast majority, who are 
doomed to eternal death. It merely contends for the fact 
that God has arranged from all eternity how many are to be 


1 Pp. 169-170. 
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saved, and how many passed by, reserving the actual number 
to Himself. 

The view which is given of Calvinism by our opponents is 
that it asserts the election to everlasting life of a few, and the 
reprobation of the vast mass of mankind. Canon Farrar has 
reiterated this ad nauseam in his book on Eternal Hope.’ He 
repeats the charge in the sermon now under consideration. 
Dr. Pusey takes the same view of the Calvinistic creed, as an 
allegation of the election of a small minority and of the repro- 
bation of the vast majority.2 We have simply to reply that 
with nwmbers Calvinism has nothing to do. It simply asserts 
that God has left nothing in His plan contingent, but deter- 
mined all. We grant that some Calvinistic writers have 
expressed themselves unguardedly upon the point, and led 
their readers to suppose that, in their opinion, the elect at last 
will be few compared with the lost. But this was simply 
their opinion, and it constitutes no part of the system with 
which they identified themselves. It constitutes no part of 
the Confession of Faith or the Catechisms which oftice-bearers 
in Calvinistic churches are required to subscribe, and it would 
be well if our opponents applied themselves to the refutation 
of our acknowledged documents instead of seizing upon indi- 
vidual opinions which are outside the principles in debate, and 
which bind nobody but their authors. 

Doubtless the eighteen articles concerning predestination 
adopted by the Synod of Dort were abbreviated by Dan. 
Tilenus into a single article, which was reported by the hostile 
Heylin and adopted by Bishop Tomline, to this effect : “That 
God, by an absolute decree, hath elected to salvation a very 
small number of men, without any regard to their faith and 
obedience whatsoever, and secluded from saving grace all the 
rest of mankind, and appointed them by the same decree to 
eternal damnation, without any regard to their infidelity and 
impenitency.” And this may have imposed on our second- 
hand theologians as Calvinism. It so happens, however, that 
the words “a very small number of men,” have been substi- 
tuted for the original “a certain number of men,” and, so far 
from the rest being appointed to eternal damnation without 


1 Eternal Hope, pp. xxii, xxxii, xxxiv, 68, 71, 91, 128, 155, 179. 
2 Cf. Pusey on What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment, p. 8. 
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any regard to their infidelity and impenitency, the genuine 
article declares that “the non-elect God hath passed by and 
decreed to leave in the common misery into which they had, 
by their own fault, cast themselves, and at length, not only on 
account of their unbelief, but also of all their other sins, to 
condemn and eternally punish, to the manifestation of his 
own justice.” Hence the representation of Calvinism made by 
Heylin, Tomline, and their followers is a calumny got up by 
our opponents, and unworthy of honest debate. 

The truth is that many strict Calvinists cherish a quite 
different hope. We hope, in perfect consistency with our 
system, that the immense majority of the human race shall 
yet be brought to glory. 


“Tt is no tenet of Calvinism,” says Mr. Paul in the work just quoted, 
“that the number of the elect is smaller than that of the reprobate. Many 
Calvinists believe the very reverse. Our Westminster Divines wisely abs- 
tain from giving any opinion on the subject. With regard to the nwmber 
or proportion of those who will be finally saved we have no controversy 
with any except those who maintain a universal restoration. From the 
very nature of the case all rational controversy is excluded. ‘ Secret things 
belong to the Lord our God.’ Socinians, Arminians, Arians, and Calvinists 
are all equally ignorant, and must remain so, till the judgment of the great 
day. Our opponents may, therefore, save themselves the trouble of any 
reference to the number of the elect, for on this subject we profess ourselves 
totally ignorant. Should any ask me, ‘ Are there few that be saved?’ I can 
only answer, in the words of our Saviour, ‘Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate, for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, but shall not be able.’”? 


Aud in proof that Calvinists cultivate the widest and highest 
hope, we may be allowed to quote Dr. Charles Hodge, who, in 
his Systematic Theology,’ when speaking of the salvation of all 
who die in infancy, says— 


“The Scriptures nowhere exclude any class of infants, baptized or un- 
baptized, born in Christian or in heathen lands, of believing or unbelieving 
parents, from the benefits of the redemption of Christ. All the descendants 
of Adam, except those of whom it is expressly revealed that they cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, are saved. This appears to be the clear meaning 
of the Apostle (Rom. v. 18, 19), and therefore he does not hesitate to say 
that where sin abounded grace has much more abounded, that the benefits 
of redemption far exceed the evils of the fall, that the number of the saved 
far exceeds the number of the lost.” 





1 Cf. Rev. John Paul’s admirable volume, A Refutation of Arianism and 
Defence of Calvinism, pp. 23-25. 
2 Ut supra, p. 306. 3 Vol. i. p. 26. 
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Hence, as Calvinists, we have no sympathy with such a re- 
mark as this of Zanchius when he says, “The blessing of 
election, somewhat like the Sibylline books, rises in value 
proportionably to the fewness of its objects,” nor with such a 
line of remark as Dr. Goulburn has quite recently adopted to 
substantiate his “doctrine of the Fewness of the Saved.”! 
These ideas may be agreeable to some minds, and they are 
welcome to them, but they form no part of our Calvinistic 
system. 

III. We proceed, in the third place, to set in a proper light 
the nature of election and reprobation. It has been assumed by 
our opponents that reprobation is the opposite of election, and 
that it means an arbitrary decree of damnation launched forth 
against a certain number of mankind, preventing the possi- 
bility of their salvation, even if they desired to be saved. But 
this is an entire misconception. The opposite of Election is 
Non-election, the opposite of Reprobation is Approbation. It is 
possible to come through the grace of assurance to the sweet 
consciousness that we belong to the elect, but no human being 
has any evidence, either in Scripture or in his own condition, 
that he has not been elected. An anxious soul, in entertaining 
the notion that he is not elected, is yielding to a suggestion of 
the devil, which has no warrant in God’s Word or in his ex- 
perience. Indeed, the anxiety and fear entertained by such a 
soul should be presumptive evidence that the Holy Spirit is 
operating within him. Who are non-elect is known only to 
God. The charge of being a “scapegrace” and a “ ne’er-do- 
well” is uttered by men without any authority, and often with 
a strange want of heart. The election of individuals, therefore, 
as exercised by God, is a matter of pure sovereignty, and inter- 
feres in reality with no individual rights; and, since the names 
of the non-elect are not revealed, no anxious soul should allow 
himself to be ensnared by the imagination that he may be non- 
elect. His anxiety is a presumption the other way. 

On the other hand, as we have stated, the opposite of Re- 
probation is Approbation. Those are reprobate whose conduct 
God cannot approve of. Scripture uses the term in such a 
way as to demonstrate that it is not equivalent to the non-elect. 
Thus Paul says, 2 Cor. xiii. 5,“ Know ye not that Jesus Christ 


1 Dr. Goulburn on Everlasting Punishment, second edition, pp. 240-259. 
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is in you, except ye be reprobates?” Now this cannot mean 
that they were not elected, if Christ was not in them. But it 
means that up to the time when Christ is formed in souls the 
hope of glory, they are in God’s sight reprobate, that is, He 
cannot approve of their life and conduct. Reprobation is con- 
sequently the condition of the soul so long as God cannot 
approve of its course of action. The condition may cease if 
the soul trusts in Christ and admits Him into the heart. 
Then reprobation gives place to approbation, and God delights 
in the ransomed soul. There are also cases where the repro- 
bate condition continues, and God has no alternative but to 
loathe all who continue in that state. This is exactly His 
relation to the finally impenitent. His holy nature cannot 
but reprobate the unholy and impenitent soul. It is seen, 
then, that Reprobation is a necessity with God; He cannot do 
otherwise than reprobate the souls who continue in their sinful 
condition ; the reprobation rests upon the holiness and purity 
of His character. But election rests upon the free and sove- 
reign will of God. The two doctrines are consequently entirely 
distinct, and they ought in no respect to be confounded. 

IV. But our opponents will say that, even granting Calvinism 
contends only for God’s determination of the number of the 
elect and His holy reprobation of the remainder, it is open to 
the charge of attributing partiality to God. Must not God be 
partial if, as Calvinists contend, He has elected some to ever- 
lasting life and passed the others by? This charge is of old 
standing, but Mr. Dale has in his volume reproduced it. 
“Calvinism taught,” he tells us, “that God does not love all 
men alike.”? In the course of the same sermon where he 
makes this charge he acknowledges that God loves some with 
a special love, because they keep His commandments, and with 
rare candour he affirms towards the close— 


“ One of the great lessons we have to learn is to receive the forgiveness 
of sin for Christ’s sake. And it is for Christ’s sake that God loves with a 
special love those who love Christ and who obey Christ’s commandments. 
We dishonour Christ if we think that this is incredible.”* 


1 See on this whole subject, and on several other difficulties, Help to 
Zion’s Travellers, by Robert Hall, the father of the famous Baptist divine. 
It is one of those precious little volumes that should not be let die. 

2 Pp. 194. 3 Pp. 209, 210. 
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The lines we have italicised really concede the whole Cal- 
vinistic position. They affirm that the reason of the Divine 
love, even when special, is not in the sinner but in his Saviour. 
We could desire no more complete surrender than Mr. Dale in 
this passage affords us; and we might ask Mr. Dale to reconcile 
such a statement as this with those denunciations of partiality 
which he would apply to the Calvinistic position. 

We are anxious, however, to meet the charge fairly and 
squarely, without availing ourselves of an author's inconsist- 
encies. The word “grace,” we may remark at the outset, 
suggests the idea of favour. It means free, unmerited, gratui- 
tous favour. “Salvation by grace” is salvation through the 
free, unmerited, gratuitous favour of God, and this, we main- 
tain, is the very essence of the Calvinistic system. And we are 
ready to grant that it sounds uncommonly like unfair favour- 
itism, or, as our opponents would put it, partiality. But a little 
further insight reveals the glorious fact that salvation by free 
grace, as we Calvinists hold it, is the very essence of imparti- 
ality. The gospel preached by us Calvinists is the offer of 
salvation on the ground of nothing in any one of us, but solely 
on the ground of our Saviour’s merits and atonement. Every 
soul must divest himself of every hope of commending himself 
to God. He must take his place with the “common herd.” 
He has, strictly speaking, no more to recommend him to God 
than the vilest sinner that lives. The offer as thus made by us 
Calvinists is an impartial offer ; it is strictly “ without respect 
of persons ;” no personal claims will be regarded, and every one 
who falls in with this plan of free grace has renounced all pre- 
tence to the possession of personal claims; he accepts God’s salva- 
tion, conscious that he is an unworthy, hell-deserving sinner. 
Of course this gospel which as Calvinists we proclaim is most 
offensive to the “ natural man ;” it humiliates the whole human 
race; it sets aside all personal claim as a great impertinence ; 
it makes all men equally undeserving of Divine consideration. 
Who are they, then, who reject such a salvation? Manifestly 
those who fancy they have some shred or patch of merit to 
present to God; those who clamour for acceptance on the 
ground of some fancied personal claim, that is, those who want 
exceptional treatment or partiality. 

It appears, therefore, that the representation which we 
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Calvinists make of the Divine grace alone redeems God's 
character from the charge of partiality. God in the exercise of 
sovereign grace proposes to treat all men as alike undeserving ; 
He casts them all down from every pretension to His favour ; 
He offers all alike a free and full salvation ; and, if any will not 
take His way of it, it can only be because they insist on partial 
treatment, and are too proud to accept of that royal treatment 
which is in its inmost essence the strictest impartiality. 

Self-righteousness in every shape and form is a claim for 
exceptional and partial treatment. God, therefore, in reprobat- 
ing the self-righteous, is really insisting on maintaining towards 
His fallen creatures the position of strict impartiality. It is 
not the Calvinistic system most assuredly, but its rival, which 
attributes partiality to God. If God saves men because they 
make a better use of “common grace” than their neighbours ; 
if He saves men because of foreseen faith and good works 
which they have been so fortunate as to manufacture out of 
the “ common grace,” made over as raw material to all; and if 
He rejects others because they have not succeeded in working 
up these qualifications, it is idle to speak any longer of Him as 
being “no respecter of persons.” Salvation in the Arminian 
view is really a matter of personal effort; it is bestowed on 
the ground of personal merit, for personal considerations. So 
that it is the Arminian system of Mr. Dale and Canon Farrar 
which really attributes partiality to God. 

“Tt was the crime of Simon Magus,” says an excellent writer, “that he 
thought the Holy Ghost might be purchased with money ; and it would 
have been a happy circumstance had the spirit and essence of his crime died 
with him, or with that age; but alas! it is but too evident, while we find 
persons saying that when we exert our natural efforts, etc., the Spirit will 
help us, and turn our natural aids into supernatural ones, that though the 
letter of Simon’s crime is not common among us, the essence of it still 


prevails. But if the exertions of our natural abilities are the inducements 
or circumstances that encourage the Spirit to work, grace is no more grace.”! 


V. But our opponents will say—*“ Suppose the gospel offer 
be the impartial thing you represent it, it cannot by Calvinists 
be sincerely offered to all men if a certain number of them only 
are elected to everlasting life.” On account of this suspicion 
of insincerity many theologians have maintained the necessity 


1 Samuel Ecking’s Essays on Grace, p. 84. 
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for a universal atonement as the only possible ground for a 
sincere general offer. The real gist of this objection to Calvinism 
may be best seen in the work of Dr. J. M‘Leod Campbell upon 
the Nature of the Atonement. The limitation of the atonement, 
he maintains, “takes away the warrant which the universality 
of the atonement gives to every man that hears the gospel to 
contemplate Christ with the personal appropriation of the words 
of the apostle, ‘who loved me, and gave himself for me.’”? 

We would remark, then, that there are two positions possible 
upon this subject: first, we may declare it impossible for God 
to be sincere in His general offer, if His atonement be limited 
in its extent; or, secondly, we may believe it possible for the 
Almighty to reconcile a limited atonement with a general 
offer, and that He will do so in His own good time, while our 
duty meanwhile is to proclaim the gospel fully and freely 
upon the ground of this assurance. The latter is the Calvin- 
istic position. It is the attitude of trust. It is the resolve to 
walk by faith, and not by sight, in this high mystery. The 
advocates of a universal atonement, on the other hand, refuse 
to give God credit for the ability to make the reconciliation 
between the definite and limited atonement and the general 
offer of His gospel. They seem to think that the skein becomes 
too tangled for the Divine fingers, that the general proclama- 
tion may be so accepted as to upset the definite purposes of 
the Most High, that, in a word, the Omniscience and Omnipo- 
tence of God are insufficient as a guarantee against a collision 
between the electing decree and the general offer of the gospel. 
But according to the Calvinist, God’s purpose in the atonement 
cannot be defeated, all are saved at last who were “ fore- 
ordained unto eternal life,” and the shooting of the gospel net 
encloses exactly those intended by the Almighty, neither more 
nor less. No fringe of uncertainty, so far as God is concerned, 
surrounds the arrangement. In offering the gospel unto all, 
we act as Calvinists in obedience to our commission, and we 
have perfect trust that God will solve the mystery at the last. 
This is a higher view, we maintain, than to suppose Christ 
died in vain for the lost, simply that we might with mental 
satisfaction, born of sense and sight, proclaim without reserve 
the gospel unto men. As a specimen of the length to which 

? Third Edition, p. 60. 
VOL. XXX.—NO. CXVIL. 2E 
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an advocate of universal atonement is led in reflecting upon 
the character of the Almighty, we would make two quotations 
from Mr. Dale. 


“The rejecters of the gospel are lost,” he says, “not because ‘they have 
no interest in the death of Christ,’ but because, although He has actually 
atoned for their sin, they reject the pardon which is now within their reach. 
They perish, not because they have sinned, but because they refuse to have 
their sin forgiven. Not by any irresistible necessities of their moral 
nature do they drift into outer darkness and inconsolable despair: but 
because by a daring and appalling act of free will, the significance of which 
eternity alone can disclose, they resist, they vanquish, the infinite mercy of 
God, and, with their own hand, destroy their solitary hope of everlasting 
holiness and everlasting joy.”? 


Again, in the book more immediately under review :— 


“Those who finally refuse to return will be, in the most terrible sense, 
lost sheep—finally lost. They will cease to be His—will be beyond the 
reach of His protection and care ; and while they refuse, it remains doubtful 
whether He will lose them ultimately or whether He will be able to save them.”? 


It is evident that Mr. Dale has lost his faith in the omnipo- 
tence of God, seeing he has to deseribe Him as vanquished, or 
in uncertainty as to His ability to save. It is such monstrous 
allegations that our Calvinistic system avoids. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that as Calvinists we do 
not believe that Jesus died in a certain sense “ for every man.” 
For if we are all hell-deserving sinners, then we deserve as 
little the bounties of God’s providence as we do the riches of 
His grace. But multitudes, alas! are quite contented with 
the temporal bounties, and have no desire for “the true riches.” 
They want to live well in this world, and have no desire for 
meetness for a spiritual inheritance. On what just ground do 
they receive the temporal success they desire? If the Divine 
government be real, then these outward and temporal benefits 
are due to the death of Jesus Christ. For these He died. 
Had He not died, successful worldlings would have been 
hurried off the stage without success, and would have spent 
these unproductive years in the worse plight of everlasting 
despair. Their gilded respite, the only mercy they will accept 
from the Sovereign Disposer of events, is due te the death and 
satisfaction of our Lord. But while our Lord’s death is thus 


} Discourses on Special Occasions, p. 153. 
2 Evangelical Revival, p. 206. 
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a “propitiation” for the sins of these individuals, in so far 
as their day of respite and of opportunity is due thereto, it 
could not, so far as these parties are concerned, be called an 
“atonement.” The rapport between such souls and God has 
never taken place. Christ tasted death for them, but His 
death was not in their case an atonement. But it is quite 
different in the case of believers in Jesus. For them the 
death of Christ becomes an atonement; and Calvinism simply 
maintains that God has looked into the whole transaction 
with such minute and microscopic interest that Christ has 
not been allowed in any respect or degree to have died in vain. 

In making the offer of a free and full salvation to all who will 
hear us, we do not as Calvinists entertain any mental reserve. 
We obey a Divine injunction in doing so, we “draw the bow at 
a venture,” but we believe at the same time that the arrows 
are carried home where the Almighty pleases, and that Ahab’s 
mortal wound in the battle of Ramoth-Gilead (1 Kings xxii. 
34) was not more carefully prearranged by the Almighty than 
are the spiritual wounds and spiritual healings through the 
preaching of the word of life. We repose without mental 
difficulty upon the assurance that we are instruments in the 
hands of the Almighty, and that He can and will vindicate 
His whole procedure. 

VI. And here we may most appropriately consider the 
practical outcome of Calvinism. Can its ethics be with con- 
fidence maintained ? 

Mr. Dale is, as we have most cheerfully admitted, an able 
moralist. It is evident, however, that he has hopes of ethical 
progress in a very different direction indeed from Calvinism. 

“There was one doctrine of John Wesley’s,” he says, “the doctrine of 
perfect sanctification, which ought to have led to a great and original ethical 
development ; but the doctrine has not grown ; it seems to remain just where 
John Wesley left it. There has been a want of the genius or the courage to 
attempt the soiution of the immense practical questions which the doctrine 
suggests. The questions have not been raised, much less solved. To have 
raised them effectively, indeed, would have been to originate an ethical 
revolution which would have had a far deeper effect on the thought and 


life—first of England, and then of the rest of Christendom—than was pro- 
duced by the Reformation of the sixteenth century.”! 





1 Evangelical Revival, p. 39. 
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The ethics of the Arminian theology, with its see-saw 
between “sinless perfection” and total “falls from grace,” 
present a chronic condition of “unstable equilibrium.” There 
can be no real stability of character upon the Arminian hypo- 
thesis ; and Mr. Dale’s idea of a great ethical development out 
of a theory of “perfect sanctification” is totally utopian. If 
any practical evidence of this were needed, it would be found 
in the “Higher Life” doctrine advocated by W. E. Boardman 
and his associates, which has been productive chiefly of self- 
deception. 

Before stating briefly the ethical advantages of Calvinism, 
we must refer for a moment to Canon Farrar’s attempt to 
identify it with fatalism. The clear distinction existing 
between our doctrine of predestination and the doctrine of 
fate is either unknown or ignored. There is surely a differ- 
ence between believing that we are in the hands of an 
omniscient, omnipotent, and loving God, who is directing all 
things according to the counsel of His own will, who can use 
free will in the creature as His instrument, and accomplish 
His magnificent designs without violating the rights of any, 
and believing that we are in the hands of an unsympathetic, 
it may be unintelligent, force, which goes by the name of Fate. 

3ut Canon Farrar is so much interested in his superficial 
analogies that he respects neither logic nor history. He tries 
to persuade his audience that the Oriental indolence which is 
now the scorn of Western civilisation is the logical outcome of 
the Calvinistic system. But as a matter of simple fact, the 
indolence which we now scorn is due to the fall of these 
Orientals from all consciousness of a divine mission. We are 
far from asserting that the Mohammedans were right in 
supposing God sent them to secure the recognition of His 
spirituality by the sword. We know from the Word of God 
that He does not desire the promotion of His kingdom by 
force of arms. But at the same time, we ought not to lose 
sight of the fact that the belief in a divine mission made 
Mohammedans in their historic days self-sacrificing and 
noble. And predestination, when accepted as a practical 


: For an excellent treatise against this heresy see The *‘ Hiyher Life”’ 
Doctrine of Sanctification tried by the Word af God. By Henry A. Board- 
man, D.D. Philadelphia, 1877. 
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belief, resolves itself into the consciousness of a divine mission. 
There is nothing else which gives true dignity and glory to 
human life. Calvinism enforces the Master’s words to His 
disciples : “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained you that ye may go and bring forth fruit, and 
that your fruit may remain, that whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he may give it you;” and in the con- 
sciousness of this sacred mission men are sent forth to be 
fellow-workers with God. 

Calvinism secures self-abasement before God and then self- 
abandonment to the Divine will. Calvinism bases its ethics 
upon gratitude for salvation, provided in its fulness and 
bestowed with the utmost impartiality, and this gratitude 
expresses itself in abandonment to the Divine pleasure. “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” cries the regenerated soul, as 
Paul did on the way to Damascus. And history attests the 
nobility which Calvinism imparts to the souls of men. 

We believe, as Calvinists, in “perfect sanctification” as a 
possible experience even in a world like this, but so high is 
our idea of what it implies that we believe as a matter of fact 
that it has only been realised in the one case of “Jesus the 
Son of God.” We believe the raptures, which have been 
regarded as temporary attainments thereof by those nursed on 
Arminian theology, to have been as far below the idea as 
morning twilight is below the blaze of noon. The snow-white 
pinnacle of the perfection of Christ, however, inspires us with 
hope, and sustains us in the struggle upward. We settle down 
with no satisfaction upon any past attainment, but forgetting 
the things behind, we press onward towards the distant and 
glorious goal (Phil. iii. 12-14), and death, or the change in the 
twinkling of an eye, will prove, we believe, the last element in 
a purifying experience, making us at length meet for the in- 
heritance of the saints, 

VII. We desire to refer to another charge of Canon Farrar 
against Calvinism, in which he tries to make out an analogy 
between it and scientific materialism :-— 


“In the form of scientific works,” he says, “it [the materialistic spirit] 
rests on the law of evolution, and sees in design nothing but a pitiless law 
working for the strong, and in thought and soul and spirit nothing but modi- 
fication of the white pulp of the brain. . . . It makes man a mere machine.’ 
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Now we are perfectly ready to admit that Calvinism is a 
“reion of law,” if by “law” be understood the will and good 
pleasure of an Almighty and loving God. But it so happens 
that the tendency of science at the present time is to introduce 
an element of uncertainty and of chance into what is called in 
general terms “the reign of law;” we refer of course to the 
anti-teleological tendencies of some of our highest scientific 
men. Their attack upon teleology will prove, we feel con- 
fident, futile. It is a mere assumption on their part that 
“design” must interfere with the nature of things if it exists, 
instead of working through the nature of things. 


“Tt will not escape notice,” says an able writer, “that his [the anti- 
teleologist’s] criticisms of the actual order are both teleological and anthro- 
pomorphic. He judges it throughout by the standard of human interests ; 
and where he can see no end, he asswmes that there is none. But, omitting 
further reference to these points, his position is this: Nature does, indeed, 
show harmony and adaptation; but they are accounted for by natural 
agents ; and there is no need to go behind these agents for further explana- 
tion. But in judging this view we must guard against an unconscious self- 
imposition, of which we are often guilty at this point. Theism is often 
spoken of as a metaphysical and religious theory, while the atomic doctrine 
is opposed to it as a scientific fact. In truth, both are theories, and both 
are equally metaphysical and speculative. That the atoms exist is as much 
a matter of inference as that God exists. That they are adequate to the 
the facts is known by asswming them so.”? 


In “the reign of law,” therefore, we are asked to make room 
for another kingdom, that of the chance interaction of forces, 
which can alone, we are told, account for the facts of nature as 
we find them. 

Now this tendency of science at the present time is, curiously 
enough, an analogy, not for Calvinism, but for the Arminian 
system. Anti-teleologists are in fact scientific Arminians. They 
profess to find a region where a foreordaining mind has no 
place, and no necessary power; where the free play of atoms 
sufficiently accounts for the whole problem. This is exactly 
what Arminian theologians, like Canon Farrar and Mr. Dale, 
do in the region of free-will. They persuade man that he is 
“his own star,’ and that “God’s decrees do but follow in the 
path of man’s endeavours.” But Calvinism maintains the idea 
of God’s reign all through. It believes that the presiding God 


1 Bowne’s Studies in Theism, p. 160. 
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overrules all things for His glorious purposes. These may be 
far above out of our sight, but they do not the less exist, nor 
are they the less regarded because we are not tall enough to 
see them. The “wrath of man” may seem as useless as a 
rudimentary organ, but we believe that God can make both 
“praise him.” “Just as the buttons behind a gentleman’s 
coat show that its pattern came from one who was familiar 
with coats on which the buttons were needed to support a 
sword, so rudimentary organs in natural structures show that 
their framer was familiar with similar structures in which the 
organ has use.” In the very same way we Calvinists believe 
that the most useless and melancholy portions of human life 
and history shall be found yet to minister to the praise of Him 
who reigns over all, God blessed for ever. ' It is the Calvinistic 
idea, the idea of sovereignty in all things, which, claimed for 
God, reduces the problems of nature and of human nature to a 
consistent whole. 

Mr. Dale says truly, “It is not a good ecclesiastical system 
that saves mankind, but Christ; the best system is that which 
lets nothing come between Christ and the Church. The same 
test is to be applied to all theologies and to all methods of 
spiritual discipline.” We accept the test with confidence, be- 
lieving that no system presents Christ so fully or so faithfully 
to the soul of the sinner as Calvinism does. It abases the 
sinner by telling him his helplessness and his utter want of all 
claim before God ; it points to Christ as an all-sufficient Saviour 
worthy of implicit and continual trust; it magnifies Divine 
grace as the very essence of impartiality, and it bids the sinner 
who accepts salvation to rise into the consciousness of a divine 
mission as the one nobility of life. While it makes man 
nothing, it makes God all in all.2 Such a system may be 
misunderstood and defamed, but it will command increasing 
respect when the era of great theologians returns again, when 
we become, as Mr. Dale suggests, “ better Christians,” by which 
we understand “more humble men.” 

ROB. M‘CHEYNE EDGAR. 


? Pp. 187, 188. 
2 Cf. Mozley on Predestination, p. 16. 
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Art. IL.—The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood. 


i. power and authority of the ministers of the Church of 

Christ in relation to the flock can never be a matter of 
indifference to Christian people, and it is important to have a 
clear, well-grounded, and intelligent conception of its nature 
and limits. There are three views prevalent in our day that 
deeply influence the thought and life of numbers of people. 
They are the sacerdotal, the pastoral, and what may be called 
the unofficial views of it. Multitudes of people regard the 
ministers of Christ's Church as priests, multitudes regard them 
as pastors simply, ue. as teachers and rulers, while not a few 
deny the theory of an official ministry in any form, and depend 
for edification on the informal exercise of such gifts as may be 
found among the members of the assembly gathered together 
simply as Christian brethren. 

The difference between the sacerdotal conception of the 
ministry on the one hand, and the pastoral and unofficial on 
the other, is deeper, greater, and more important far than the 
difference between the pastoral and unofficial, important 
though the difference between these two last is. The sacer- 
dotal conception implies a radieally different origin, radically 
different functions, and radically different relations to the 
Christian people, for the Christian ministry, from the other two. 
The sacerdotal conception implies an origin for the ministry 
from an external rite, derived from an order of men who are 
supposed to have succeeded each other in unbroken succession 
from the Apostles, and who, in virtue of their office, have 
power to communicate the Holy Ghost to those whom they 
ordain to the ministry. It implies that the chief functions of 
the ministry consist in the performance of certain rites which 
are regarded as the channels of grace and of salvation to men 
in such a sense that those who do not receive them from the 
regular official priesthood are left to the uncovenanted mercies 
of God, if they do not place themselves without the pale of 
salvation altogether. It implies a magical view of the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and a sacrificial view of the Lord’s Supper, 
and resolves the whole Christian system very much into a 
matter of rites and ceremonies, of holy days and holy places— 
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into an elaborate and oppressive externalism and symbolism. 
It implies that the preaching and teaching functions of the 
Christian ministry are altogether secondary, and wherever the 
sacerdotal conception of the Christian ministry is dominant, 
there the ministry of the Word is reduced to a minimum. 
This conception implies that the relation of the ministry to 
the congregation is mediatorial. The priest becomes the con- 
fessor and director of the people. The priest receives 
confessions, and communicates absolution, public and private. 
He gives direction. The people are taught to lean upon him. 
He becomes the spiritual physician who inspects his patients 
minutely, and questions them closely concerning all the 
phases and symptoms of their spiritual disease, and prescribes 
medicines, diet, and exercise,—penances and performances of 
various kinds to them. Such is the sacerdotal conception of 
the Christian ministry, of its origin, functions, and relation 
to the Christian people. 

The sacerdotal conception of the Christian ministry is 
rejected root and branch by the supporters of the pastoral 
and unofficial views. The chief difference between these 
two is, that the latter rejects the idea of office in the 
Church altogether. It regards the possession of suitable 
gifts as the sole and sufficient warrant for engaging in the 
work of preaching or teaching or fulfilling any necessary 
function in the body of Christ. In common with the pastoral 
theory, it regards preaching and teaching as chief functions of 
ministry. It does not vest the function of administering 
Sacraments in any order of men, when it observes them at all." 
It leaves the sacrament of baptism an open question in as far as 
the proper subjects of it are concerned, and gives great promi- 
nence to the Lord’s Supper; albeit it is quite free from any 
sacrificial taint in the doctrine and practice which it accepts. 
To one or other of these theories of Christian ministry all the 
varieties and sub-varieties we see around us, and that exist in 
Christendom, may be fundamentally reduced. 

The sacerdotal conception of ministry in the Church of 
Christ can be shown to be quite groundless when tested by the 
teaching and acts of our Lord and of His apostles ; and what 


1 The Society of Friends does not observe the Sacraments. The so-called 
Brethren in all their branches are those chiefly referred to. 
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we have called the unofficial theory can also be proved to be 
seriously defective. This teaching and these acts we shall 
proceed to examine without further detailed reference to 
existing controversies and systems. Their bearing on pre- 
valent doctrines and practices around us will be obvious; and 
the true view of the Christian ministry, of its origin, basis, 
nature, functions, and relations to the Christian people, will 
more or less fully emerge in the course of the inquiry. 

The first passage in our Saviour’s teaching that arrests our 
attention and invites our consideration in relation to this 
subject, is the conversation that He had with His disciples in 
the coasts of Czesarea-Philippi, which was the first occasion on 
which our Lord ever spoke of His Church. He asked His 
disciples on that memorable occasion whom the people took 
Him to be. On receiving their reply, He asked them whom 
they themselves thought Him to be. Peter, in the name of his 
fellow-apostles, said— 

“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Jesus then pronounced a blessing upon him: “ Blessed 
art thou, Simon Barjona ; for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” 

The vital, fundamental importance of the fact and truth of 
Christ’s Divine Sonship, that it is an essential element in His 
Messiahship, and the necessity of Divine illumination in order 
to its right apprehension and confession, are thus emphasised. 
Jesus further made a declaration concerning Peter : “ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

He also added these significant words: “I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

The first question that suggests itself on reading these de- 
clarations and promises is—Do they refer to Peter personally ? 

Looking at the narrative simply, divesting ourselves as far 
as we can of the influence of traditional interpretations one 
way or another, and of bias derived from fierce and prolonged 
controversy, it seems hardly possible for us to evade the per- 
sonal reference to the apostle. Albeit he answered for the 
others as well as for himself, the Lord addressed him personally 
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throughout His reply: “Thou art Peter”—“TI will give unto 
thee” —“ Whatsoever thow shalt bind,” and “ Whatsoever thou 
shalt loose.” The force of this reference cannot be broken by 
the play upon the name of Peter contained in our Saviour’s 
words—Il€tpos, wétpa. Peter confessing Christ must be re- 
garded as the rock on which the Church was to be built in the 
primary sense designed by the Saviour’s words, a sense by no 
means inconsistent with the teaching of the apostle Paul in 
1 Cor. iii. 11 : “Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Christ” —as we shall presently see. 

In what sense then are these declarations and promises per- 
sonal to Peter? is the second question that suggests itself. 

They are personal to him in a peculiar sense as designating 
him to be the first founder of the Church as it was to exist in 
the future after Christ had sat down at the right hand of God. 
The utterance of these memorable words to Peter by the 
Saviour marks a stage in His ministry—the commencement 
of the second great division of it. From this time our Lord 
began to speak of His death and of His resurrection. What 
He says to Peter here refers to what He purposed to do after 
His resurrection. 

“On this rock J will build my church.” Peter was here 
designated as the person who was to open the door of admission 
into the Church to those who were to compose its membership, 
and he was further invested with authority in the Church. 
These things we might infer from an attentive consideration of 
our Saviour’s words alone. From the history of the Church we 
see how these things were fulfilled in Peter’s lifeand work. In 
the New Testament scriptures we have what may be called a 
volume of Church history. It is small in bulk but weighty in 
contents. It is the first and most reliable volume of Church 
history that we possess. It is a book that needs to be a great 
deal more studied than it has been by Christian people for the 
purpose of ascertaining its real meaning and the principles 
with which it furnishes us for our guidance in the maintenance 
and extension of the Church of God. The book we refer to, we 
need hardly say, is the Acts of the Apostles. When we read 
that book even in the most cursory way we cannot fail to be 
struck with the prominence of two men in it, viz., of Peter and 
Paul. Peter is the chief figure in the first eleven chapters. 
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After that he is only twice named: in the twelfth chapter we 
have the story of his imprisonment by Herod and his deliver- 
ance by an angel in answer to the prayers of the Church; in 
the fifteenth chapter we find him taking part—a prominent, 
but not the chief part—in the Council of Jerusalem ; but he is 
no longer the centre of interest in the history. Paul comes to 
the front, and the remainder of the book is almost exclusively 
devoted to him, his work, his travels, his companions, and his 
sufferings. Towards the close of the Petrine portion of the 
history Saul begins to attract attention. His persecuting 
career, his conversion, and the beginnings of his work are 
narrated, but he is still quite a subordinate figure in the history. 
Our attention is also diverted a little from Peter’s work by the 
Samaritan work of Philip, but Peter is the central figure in the 
history for the first eleven chapters. Now, in this portion of 
the history thus oceupied with Peter’s work two events stand 
out conspicuously, and attract our attention from their contrasts 
and their resemblances, from the differences in the races and 
circumstances of the persons concerned, from the identity of the 
chief actor on the occasion and the object of his work, and 
from the fact that on both occasions remarkable supernatural 
manifestations preceded and followed the transactions recorded. 
The two events are Pentecost and the conversion of Cornelius 
and his company at Caesarea. At Pentecost the assembled 
disciples at Jerusalem were all filled with the Holy Ghost and 
began to speak with other tongues. Attention was thus 
attracted to them and a multitude was gathered together. Peter 
came to the front, preaehed the crucified and risen Saviour 
to them, and three thousand persons believed and were baptized, 
and added to the hundred and twenty disciples. Now what 
we wish to emphasise is the fact that Peter was the preacher, 
that the audience were Jews, and devout men out of every 
nation under heaven; they were Jews and proselytes, they were 
all by birth or adoption of the commonwealth of Israel. Peter 
addressed the whole audience on the occasion as men of Israel. 
This event took place ten days after the ascension from Bethany. 
It was the result of Peter's testimony delivered in the power 
with which Jesus endued all His apostles, according to the 
promise spoken on the eve of His departure. It was the first 
public proclamation of the gospel after Christ sat down on the 
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right hand of God. The other event which attracts attention 
in the Petrine portion of the history is the conversion of 
Cornelius and his company at Czesarea. Peter was prepared 
to pay this visit by a vision which taught him the important 
truth that God had removed the distinction between clean and 
unclean beasts which He himself had established in Israel, 
that henceforth it was lawful for him to eat that which he had 
heretofore regarded as common and unclean. He was directed 
by the Spirit to go without hesitation with the three men who 
had been sent by Cornelius to fetch him. Cornelius had sent 
them in fulfilment of instructions given to him by an angel at 
the time of prayer. When Peter came to Cornelius there was 
a congregation waiting for him in the centurion’s house, wait- 
ing to receive a Divine message from his lips. Peter preached 
Jesus and the resurrection to them, and while he preached the 
Holy Ghost came upon all them which heard the word, and 
they spake with tongues, and magnified God. The supernatural 
circumstances that preceded, and resulted from, Peter’s visit to 
Cornelius mark out the whole event as something unique in 
his history, and in the history of the Church. The fact that 
the Holy Ghost was poured out on this company of Gentiles, 
for they were all Gentiles, in the same way and with the same 
results as on the hundred and twenty disciples at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost, when Peter preached Christ to the 
men of Israel, and three thousand persons were added to the 
disciples, indicates a connection between the two events as 
parts of one and the same great transaction. They were so 
indeed. That transaction was the foundation of the Church 
by the ministry of Peter in fulfilment of Christ’s word : “Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock will I build my church.” 

Christ thus used Peter in accomplishing this work. Peter 
was thus the means of founding the Church by his testimony, 
and was thus the rock on which the Church was built. By his 
ministry he was the means of uniting Jew and Gentile in one 
body on a footing of perfect equality in Christ, which was the 
peculiarity of the Church, as distinguished from the common- 
wealth of Israel. Israel occupied a position of peculiar privi- 
lege until Christ came, and brought the old economy to an end. 
Till then Gentiles could only become full partakers of Israel’s 
privileges by submission to the Mosaic law, and being adopted 
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as Israelites. Until Peter’s mission to Cornelius, even the 
apostles did not understand the change that had been intro- 
duced by Christ. Peter made the full discovery in the house 
of Cornelius when he said, “ Of a truth I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” 

He then discovered that race distinctions were of no account 
with God, and preached a truly catholic sermon, the first catholic 
sermon in the true sense of the word that ever fell from a 
merely human preacher’s lips that is reported to us; and in 
that sermon we find not one trace, not even the germ from 
which the peculiarities of so-called Catholic doctrine, to adopt 
the favourite phrase of an active and aggressive ecclesiastical 
faction in our day, could be derived. He preached Jesus of 
Nazareth as Lord of all. He commended Jesus to them by 
emphasising His universal beneficence, and the deliverance He 
effected for all that were oppressed of the devil. He preached 
Christ crucified and risen, and declared the commission given 
to the apostles to preach unto the people and testify that it is 
He which is ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and 
dead, and closed his sermon with these words, “To him give 
all the prophets witness, that through his name whosoever 
believeth in him shall receive remission of sins.” 

Free remission of sins through faith in Jesus Christ is the 
practical application of the apostle’s doctrine. Neither baptism, 
nor confession to a priest, nor the Church, nor priestly absolu- 
tion, is interposed between men and Christ, between men and 
free, full, unreserved pardon. This is the doctrine of the 
founder of the Catholic Church. This is true, primitive, apo- 
stolic, catholic doctrine. Anything claiming to be catholic 
doctrine which is inconsistent with this is pseudo-catholic 
doctrine. While the apostle was speaking the Holy Ghost 
came upon his hearers, and only after they spake with tongues 
and magnified God did he mention baptism, and then he com- 
manded them to be baptized ; he did not perform the rite him- 
self. The facts of the history, as well as the doctrine of the 
sermon, put baptism in its true place as neither essential to 
salvation nor necessary in order to the reception of the Holy 
Ghost by human souls. 

Peter acted on the new and clearer light which had broken 
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in upon him by remaining some days with the Gentile converts 
and adopting their mode of life—a proceeding which would 
involve even a greater revolution of feeling and habit in Peter’s 
case than would the emergence in our day into the free pure 
air of true Christian catholicity of Church life and doctrine, in 
the case of one who had been brought up from childhood in 
the oppressive atmosphere of a society which regarded certain 
orders as essential to the existence of the Church, and certain 
rites and ceremonies as necessary channels of grace and salva- 
tion, and exalted tradition to a place of co-ordinate authority 
with Scripture, nay, more, placed it practically above Scripture, 
and treated those who followed Christ and His apostles only 
in matters pertaining to the Church, and the ordering of its 
affairs, as destitute of any title to be called Christian Church- 
men at all. | 

On his return to Jerusalem Peter was called to account for his 
conduct by them of the circumcision, and had to vindicate him- 
self before them. When they had heard all the things that he 
had to say, they held their peace, glorified God and said, “Then 
hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” 

The first Pope, as some call him, who had refused the 
homage of Cornelius when he fell down at his feet and wor- 
shipped him, saying, “ Stand up, for I also am a man,” recognised 
the right of the church at Jerusalem to call him to account for 
what he had done in his official capacity. Were his so-called 
successors to act as he did, to preach the same doctrine, act 
merely as men, and appeal tu the understandings and consciences 
vf the Christian people, the “reunion of Christendom,” in a 
wider sense than our pseudo-catholies of every kind dream of, 
would be near. 

The light in whieh they of the circumcision regarded the 
event was the true one. It was the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Church. Representative Israelites believed and were 
baptized into Christ, on the day of Pentecost at Jerusalem. 
Representative Gentiles were baptized into Christ in the house of 
Cornelius of Czesarea on the occasion of Peter’s visit. Cornelius 
as a centurion of the Italian band was a typical Gentile. He 
represented the dominant power in the world at the time in its 
most characteristic feature, its military power. The peculiar and 
unique character of the whole transaction is brought into clearer 
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light if we consider the fact that Cornelius and his friends were 
worshippers of God, of Israel’s God, before. They became so 
doubtless through the teaching of the synagogue, and stood in 
some relation to it. Though uncircumcised, Cornelius was of 
cood report of all the nation ef the Jews. Hence his was not 
a case of conversion in the ordinary sense, but was an advance 
from a lower to a higher degree of faith and light, and in 
particular an advance to an equality with the Jew in relation 
to Him who is the light te lighten the Gentiles and the glory 
of His people Israel. The day that he and his friends were 
admitted into this equality, the foundation of the Church was 
completely laid, its compenent parts were brought into a true 
relation to Christ and each other. That day it became a palpable 
historical fact that Jews and Gentiles are alike children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus, that as many as have believed 
have put on Christ, that there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond 
nor free, male nor female, but all are one in Christ Jesus. 

The constitution of this new society in the world was Peter’s 
peculiar work. It could neither be shared nor repeated by 
others. He could from the very nature of the case have neither 
associates nor successors in this work. In this sense he was 
the rock on which the Church was founded. In respect to this 
work he was personally addressed by the Saviour. 

The third question that the words of our Saviour to Peter 
(Matt. xvi. 16, 19) suggest, is, Were the promises made to Peter 
exclusively personal to him? But before answering this 
question we would glance at the promise made by Christ con- 
cerning His Church on this the first occasion in His public 
ministry in which He ever mentioned that body :— 

“Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against tt.” 

In what sense are we to understand this promise? Does it 
guarantee the unbroken unity, continuity, and perpetuity of the 
Church as an organised society ? Does it mean that there will 
always be one society, or family of-societies, and one only, 
having an exclusive claim to be regarded as Christ's Church, a 
society, or family of societies, recognisable by certain conspicu- 
ous and easily ascertainable marks, and that separation from 
that society will involve separation from Christ? So to read 
Christ’s promise is to read into it foregone conclusions in the 
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interests of some existing Church or Church theory. What 
Christ promises is that there shall always be a Church, that He 
will always have a Church in the world, that the opposition of 
Satan and the kingdom of darkness shall not utterly prevail 
to destroy it. There will always be associated believers who 
meet together to show forth His death till He come. He does 
not imply that any particular society that claims to be a church, 
or the Church, is indestructible, or that all who are included 
in the membership of any particular society of professed and 
associated believers, however pure that society may be, are per- 
fectly safe. The Church shall exist in some form or other to 
the end. Those whom Christ adds to the Church and unites to 
His own body shall never be overcome by Satan. The promise 
to them is, “My God shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” 

This promise of our Lord was made before the Church in the 
peculiar New Testament sense was called into actual existence. 
It had respect to a then future body. The Church existed 
before any permanent organisation was set up in it, therefore 
no particular organisation can be regarded as an essential 
characteristic of that Church to which this promise was made. 
No particular orders whatever are or can be of the essence 
either of the gospel or the Church. The Church or Churches 
that make the loudest and most exclusive claims to be the 
inheritors of this promise are just those within whose borders 
the traces of the ravages of the powers of the unseen kingdom 
of darkness are most extensive and conspicuous, 

To return then to the question as to whether the declara- 
tions and promises made by our Saviour to Peter about his 
being the rock, about the keys of the kingdom, the binding and 
loosing, refer to him exclusively. 

To this question a negative answer must be returned. First, 
touching the declaration that he was to be the founder of the 
Church, there is a sense in which his fellow-apostles shared this 
promise, and were joint-founders of the Church with him. We 
have seen the sense in which Peter was the exclusive founder 
of the Church. In every other respect his fellow-apostles 
shared the work with him. They were co-founders of the 
Church with him by their testimony to the same facts and 
truths, given in the same power, in virtue of the same Divine 
illumination, and from the same personal knowledge of the 
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crucified and risen Saviour. This we might infer from what 
is recorded of their mutual relations and work. Paul always 
strenuously asserted his independence and equality as an 
apostle in relation to the others. He declared that he was 
not a whit behind the very chiefest of the apostles, and there- 
fore he was not behind Peter. Indeed, he had occasion to 
withstand Peter to the face when he was to be blamed for 
again retreating for a time behind that middle wall of partition 
between Jews and Gentiles, which he himself had been the 
means of casting down for ever, and thus imperilling the peace 
and stability of the Church which he had founded; he had 
thus to defend against Peter himself the constitution of the 
Church, which that apostle himself had been the divinely 
appointed means of introducing. We might infer then that 
all the apostles were co-founders of the Church with Peter from 
what we read about them and their work; but we have an 
express declaration on the subject in the second chapter of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, verses 19 and 20: “ Now therefore 
ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens of 
the saints, and of the household of God ; and are built upon the 
Joundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone.” The foundation of the Church 
is threefold— apostles, prophets, Christ. The apostles are jointly 
and equally the foundation of the Church, Christ Himself is the 
chief corner-stone. As in the peculiar work given to Peter to 
do he could have no partners and no successors, so in the 
peculiar work given to the apostles collectively to do they 
could have no partners and no successors. To talk of succes- 
sors to the apostles is to display a radical misconception of the 
nature and functions of the apostolate. The peculiar work of 
the apostles was to bear accordant, yet independent, personal 
testimony as chosen witnesses, testimony derived from personal 
knowledge of the facts, to the Divine Sonship and Messiahship 
of Jesus, to His death and resurrection. 

Does any one claim to be a successor of Peter? Let him 
show proof that authority was ever given for the appoint- 
ment of a successor—that Peter could, from the nature of his 
peculiar work, ever have a successor. Does any one claim to 
be a successor of the apostles generally? Let him show the 
signs of an apostle. Let him declare when and where he has 
seen the Lord Jesus ; when and where the Lord Jesus appeared 
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to him and called him as he called St. Paul; or let him show 
when and where the essential qualifications of the apostleship, 
which were found in all those whom Christ called to it—viz., 
eyewitness-ship of the risen Saviour, personal call or commis- 
sion by the risen Saviour, supernatural powers conferred by 
the Saviour—were dispensed with. 

The quite unique position of the apostles is seen in the 
promises made to them, as well as the qualifications required 
in them, and the work assigned to them. When the rich young 
man left the presence of Jesus, sorrowful, because he would 
not part with his great possessions and follow Jesus, and com- 
ments were made by Jesus on the event, and an answer was 
given by Him to His disciples’ astonished question, Peter said, 
“ Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed thee ; what shall 
we have therefore?” To this question Jesus answered, “ Ye 
which have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of 
man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (Matt. 
xix. 27, 28). And again, at the Last Supper, He said to them, 
“Ye are they which have continued with me in my tempta- 
tions: and I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
appointed unto me; that ye may eat and drink at my table in 
my kingdom, and sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel” (Luke xxii. 28-30). And again, in the Apocalyptic 
description of the heavenly Jerusalem, we read (Rev. xxi. 14), 
“ And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in them 
the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” 

Thus the number of the apostles was determined by the 
number of the tribes of Israel, and seems to have had reference 
to places of honour and dignity to be occupied by them in the 
glorious kingdom of Christ. The bearing of all that is said on 
the subject by Christ and in the Apocalypse, together with the 
direct choice of Paul by the risen Saviour, would seem to be 
to invalidate the choice of Matthias to Judas’s vacant place 
by the hundred and twenty disciples, under Peter’s direction, 
during the ten days of waiting at Jerusalem before Pentecost. 
It was perhaps inevitable in the circumstances that the step 
should be taken. It is recorded, but neither approved nor 
condemned in Scripture. The Church numbered Matthias 
with the eleven, but Christ seems to have ignored the election. 
Matthias lacked the direct, immediate call of Christ, which all 
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the others had. Thus then Peter was not exclusively referred 
to in our Saviour’s words, “ Thou art Peter, and on this rock 
I will build my church.” There was a primary and personal, 
but not an exclusive, reference to him. The power of the keys, 
and the power of binding and loosing, whatever they were, were 
also shared by the other apostles, save just in so far as the first 
exercise of these powers was involved in Peter’s peculiar work 
in that first period of the Church’s history which terminated in 
the opening of the door of faith to the Gentiles. These powers 
were also permanent in the Church. In what sense the other 
apostles first, and afterwards the Church, shared these powers, 
we shall see in the sequel. 

What are the keys of the kingdom of heaven? This is the 
fourth question which the Saviour’s words to Peter suggest. 
Keys are for the purpose of opening and shutting doors. They 
are intrusted to housekeepers, and may be regarded as the 
symbols of their authority. In addressing the lawyers, the 
teachers and expositors of the law, Christ said, “ Woe unto you, 
lawyers! for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye 
hindered” (Luke xi. 52). They were the authorised teachers. 
It is said that a key was put into the hands of the scribes 
when they were set apart to their office ; it was the symbol of 
their authority to teach. But the keys of the kingdom represent 
more than the teaching powers of the Church. In the 22d 
chapter of Isaiah, from the 21st verse, we read of the govern- 
ment being committed into Eliakim’s hand, and of the key of 
the house of David being laid on his shoulder, so he shall open 
and none shall shut, and he shall shut and none shall open. 
Peter and the other apostles were the authorised rulers of the 
Church. Authority was committed unto them to govern and 
organise the Church. Plenary authority was conferred upon 
the apostles for their twofold work, and spiritual illumination 
adequate to the ultimate universality and permanence of their 
work was given to them. In virtue of the powers conferred 
upon them, and in fulfilment of the work intrusted to them, 
they furnished the Church with a body of inspired and authori- 
tative teaching sufficient for its instruction, edification, and 
guidance in all time till Christ’s return. They thus opened 
the treasury of Divine wisdom and knowledge to the Church, 
and made its treasures available for her use. According 
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to Christ’s promise, they were led into the whole truth by 
the Comforter. He brought all things to their remembrance, 
whatsoever Christ had said to them. He showed them things 
to come; He took of the things of Christ and showed them 
unto them. All that the Comforter taught them, they have 
embodied for us in their writings. But the keys of govern- 
ment were committed to them. Supreme authority in the 
Church was vested in them. On occasions it was asserted. 
It was always in reserve, ready to be used when it was 
necessary to check disorder; but in virtue of this power 
they organised the Church, they provided for its permanent 
government, they called into existence a body of men to whom 
they intrusted the ordinary work of shepherding the flock, of 
teaching and ruling it. On this body of men devolved the 
exercise of the power of the keys as far as that power could be 
transmitted, and be a permanent power in the Church. Now 
what was that body of men? On what basis was it organised ? 
Was it designed to be perpetuated? On what does its per- 
petuation in the Church depend? These are crucial questions, 
determining the true nature of Christian ministry. It is un- 
necessary to prove, what no competent Biblical scholar now 
denies, what any attentive, intelligent, diligent reader of the 
New Testament can discover for himself, that these men were 
elders or presbyters, overseers or bishops, and that these terms 
are indifferently used to designate the same order of men. The 
office held by these men was derived from the synagogue, and 
not from the temple. They are never called priests in the 
New Testament, and they are never represented as fulfilling 
priestly functions. Nowhere is the administration of the 
Sacraments expressly or exclusively assigned to them as their 
work. As a matter of order it is fitting that it should be in 
their hands. The work assigned to them naturally com- 
prehends the ordering and administration of Sacraments; but 
it is not prescribed to them in so many words; and their work 
is everywhere represented as teaching, shepherding, ruling.’ 
At first sight it seems a strange thing, when our attention is 
called to the fact, that there is no record of the first appoint- 
ment of elders or presbyters, or overseers or bishops, in the 


1 The attempt to derive the sacerdotal character of the Christian ministry 
from the institution of the Lord’s Supper, assuming it to be sacrificial in its 
character, and inferring thence the priestly character of the celebrant, is 
quite futile. 
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Acts of the Apostles; that the first time they are referred to 
they are represented simply as existing, evidently as a matter 
of course. The nature and functions of the eldership in the 
Jewish synagogue would be so well known, and its adoption 
in the Church would seem so easy and natural, that it would 
not seem to call for special notice. When Jewish elders were 
converted, they may at once have been recognised as elders 
in the Church. Peter, in virtue of his peculiar functions in 
the work of founding the Church, may have first moved 
in the matter of the appointment or recognition of elders in 
the Church at Jerusalem. It is from the account of St. Paul’s 
Gentile work that we learn the basis on which the eldership, 
pastorate, or episcopate was placed. We are told that Paul 
- and Barnabas, on their return journey from their first great 
missionary tour, ordained’ them elders or presbyters in every 
church (Acts xiv. 23). The eldership was placed on the basis 
of popular election—on the suffrages of the associated pro- 
fessing Christian community. We are not told that Paul 
and Barnabas laid their hands upon the men who were chosen. 
They may have done so, but it is not recorded. As far as the 
sacred history shows, the first presbyters, whose appointment 
is recorded, were not ordained in our sense. Apostolic hands 
were not laid upon their heads. They were chosen by con- 
gregations ; prayer with fasting was offered up for them. They 
were commended by the apostle and his companion to the 
Lord. That was all, as far as the record shows. Can we 
imagine that if ordination by imposition of apostolic hands, or 
by the hands of so-called successors of the apostles, had been 
essential to the exercise of a valid ministry, it would have 
been omitted on this important occasion, or that the observance 
of the ceremony would have been unnoticed by St. Luke? It 
is impossible to think so. We do not say that the ceremony 
was omitted; but we think that the conclusion from the 
omission of the historian to record the fact, if it took place, is 
inevitable, namely, that ordination in our sense, though of 
Scriptural authority, and very properly practised in the Chris- 
tian Church, is not essential to the exercise of a valid Christian 
ministry. Contrast this historical basis of the Presbutero- 
episcopate of the primitive Church with the scriptural basis 
of the Jewish priesthood. The basis of that priesthood was in 


1 Or, as the word literally signifies, “elected by show of hands.” 
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its origin the direct call of God,—in its perpetuation, heredi- 
tary descent from one so called. 

Does any one claim to bea priest ? Let him prove his imme- 
diate call or show his pedigree. If he claims in lieu of either to 
have authority derived from orders transmitted in unbroken suc- 
cession from the apostles, let him explain the omission of any 
reference to the fact that the first presbyters appointed in the 
Gentile Church received orders in his sense, from the record of 
their election and separation to their work. If his theory be true, 
it would have been of vital importance to preserve the record 
that the very first link in the chain of succession from the 
great apostle of the Gentiles had been duly fastened in its 
place. The proof fails and the theory falls to the ground. It 
is significant in this view that the presbytery who laid their 
hands on Timothy was composed of the elders chosen on the 
occasion referred to. We read of a priesthood, it is true, in 
the New Testament, but not of an official priesthood. The 
priesthood we read of is the universal priesthood of Christian 
believers, who offer unto God the spiritual sacrifices of thanks- 
giving and beneficence, who present their bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is their reasonable service. 

That this order of presbyter-bishops was designed to be 
perpetual in the Church might be inferred from its origin and 
from the basis on which it was placed. Paul and Barnabas 
recognised and acted on the right of the Christian Churches 
whom they gathered out to choose their own ordinary teachers 
and rulers, a right which is common, from the very nature of 
the case, to all companies of Christian believers everywhere 
and always. The full description of the character and quali- 
fications of the men required for it, given in the Pastoral 
Epistles, shows the intended permanency of it. The orderly 
perpetuation of it was provided for by the powers of ordination 
vested in the collective eldership or episcopate in a place 
or district, or, as St. Paul calls it, the Presbytery. The 
apostles thus organised the Churches on a permanent, self- 
governing, self-perpetuating basis. This body, thus called into 
existence, is the natural depository of the power of the keys, 
i.e. of authority to teach and govern the Church in as far as 
that power is a permanent power. That power is only rightly 
exercised when it is exercised in accordance with apostolic 
precedent and principle. It does not confer any right to pro- 
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mulgate doctrines that are not clearly contained or implied in 
the Scriptures, or to institute new rites and ceremonies that 
were not instituted by the apostles, nor to widen or narrow the 
door of admission into the Church more than Christ and His 
apostles have done. The power of the keys as a permanent 
power in the Church in relation to the body of apostolic 
doctrine, is purely interpretative, declaratory, expository ; and 
in relation to apostolic discipline it is purely executive. The 
permanent organisation of the Church existed in the beginning, 
side by side with the apostolate. The apostolate for all 
practical purposes exists in the Church to-day as much as it 
did when the men who composed it were alive. For all 
necessary and practical purposes they govern the Church to-day 
as much as they did in their lifetime, in as far as the laws they 
laid down are observed, the institutions they are recorded in 
Scripture to have set up are established and maintained in 
vigour and efficiency, in as far as the doctrines they commu- 
nicated in their recorded sermons and extant writings are 
expounded in purity and sincerity to the Christian people. 
These then are the proper marks of a Church and a ministry 
of true, primitive, catholic, and apostolic type. These things 
should form our standard of conformity or nonconformity, of 
judging what constitutes a regular and what constitutes an 
irregular ministry, and not later and wide departures from this 
type, that are accepted and favoured by many of the great 
powers of the world. We do not unchurch any Churches, nor 
dispute the validity of forms of ministry that depart widely 
in principle from this ideal. We gladly recognise that Christ 
is with His people in every ecclesiastical communion, and uses 
His servants in as far as they are faithful to His truth and 
their own light, in every type of ministry, even the sacerdotal, 
but none the less are we bound by our loyalty to Christ 
to walk according to what we believe to be the clearer light 
which we enjoy, and testify to that ideal which we are deeply 
conscious of failing adequately to realise. 

The meaning of binding and loosing is the last point that our 
Saviour’s teaching in this passage suggests for our consideration : 

“ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in ~ 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” 
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Interpreted in any adequate sense, these words attach the 
most grave and solemn sanction possible to the particular acts 
referred to, whatever they may be. What are these acts? 
The natural interpretation seems to be that they are the 
acts done in virtue of the power of the keys by those in 
whom this power is vested. When these acts are done in 
accordance with the will and law of Christ, they are ratified 
in heaven. The sphere in which the whole authority spoken 
of in this passage is to be exercised is on earth; it is 
the kingdom of heaven in its present earthly form and 
manifestation, i.e. the Church as a society—the body of 
associated believers or professed believers. This sphere is 
purely spiritual. The Church is a purely spiritual society, 
ultimately deriving its origin, constitution, laws, and doctrines 
from Christ alone, and designed by Him neither to be subject 
in its own sphere to any worldly power, nor to usurp any 
authority over human society in the civil sphere. The par- 
ticular acts validly done in the spiritual sphere in virtue of 
the power of the keys by those in whom it is vested, are the 
acts ratified in heaven. They seem to be primarily what one 
would call acts of discipline. Binding and loosing seem to 
represent the judicial functions of the Church. We infer this 
from our Saviour’s teaching, reported in the 18th chapter of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, from the 15th to the 18th verses. 
There the Saviour teaches how an offending brother is to be 
dealt with. If he will not hear the remonstrances of him 
whom he has offended, either in private when they are alone, 
or in presence of witnesses, he is to be brought before the 
Church, and if he will not hear the Church, he is to be treated 
as a heathen man and a publican ; and concerning this process 
the Saviour says— 

“'Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” 

The exercise of this judicial authority seems from this 
passage to be vested in the congregation. There is no mention 
of any rulers or teachers. When there are none, the congre- 
gation must act according to its best wisdom ; but when fully 
organised, it would naturally act through its chosen leaders. 
The time was not come for speaking of the completed organisa- 
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tion of the Church. The Saviour said all that was needful at 
that stage. He gave no detailed instructions on the subject of 
the permanent organisation of the Church in the days of His 
flesh at all. He left that to His apostles to carry out under 
the guidance of the Comforter, when He himself had sat down 
at the right hand of God. All that the Saviour Himself did 
say on the subject, however, was in entire harmony with the 
character of the organisation which was ultimately set up. It 
was fitted to prepare His people for the effective working out 
of that organisation,—to imbue them with aright spirit. It is 
out of harmony altogether with a hierarchical organisation of 
the Church, with a sacerdotal conception of the Christian 
ministry, or with the lordly rule of a single man over the 
Church or any part of it. The place given by the Saviour to 
the Church, or assembly, or congregation, fits naturally into a 
system of government which is based on the suffrages of the 
Christian people. It is in accordance with the pastoral, and 
not with the sacerdotal, conception of the Christian ministry. 
According to the sacerdotal theory, it is the priest or priestly 
power alone that binds and looses, that excludes from the 
fellowship and absolves from the censures of the Church, 
The assembly has neither directly nor indirectly any say in 
the matter at all. The priesthood concentrates in its own 
hands all ecclesiastical power and authority. Under this 
system the place of the people is merely to hear and obey ; 
they are deprived of the rights and liberties wherewith Christ 
has endowed His people, and which His apostles fully recog- 
nised and made room for in their ordering of the affairs of the 
Church. 

In viewing the subject of binding and loosing in the light 
of Peter’s personal history and of the history of the Apostolic 
Church, there are a few incidents and proceedings which seem 
to illustrate it in its special and temporary as well as in its 
permanent sense. The first incident in Peter's history is the 
judgment of Ananias and Sapphira. They professed to do as 
all the other disciples were doing at the time, to sell their 
possessions and lay the entire proceeds at the apostles’ feet 
for the common good ; but they really kept back a part. Peter 
divined the truth, and charged Ananias with lying against the 
Holy Ghost. He recognised Ananias’s right of property in the 
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charge he made against him ; but he convicted him of false- 
hood toward God in the part he played. The effect of this 
charge on Ananias was such that he fell down dead. Pre- 
sently Sapphira, in ignorance of what was done, came in, 
and Peter charged her with conspiring with her husband 
to tempt the Spirit of the Lord. He declared that she too 
should be carried out as her husband had been. It was 
a movement of the Spirit of God on the hearts of all the 
disciples that led them thus to surrender their possessions 
and bring the price to the apostles; and hence the sin of 
this guilty couple was against God. No doubt all acts done 
under the profession of religion that are not what they appear 
to be, partake of the same moral character. When people 
profess to do for God what they know they are not doing up to 
the measure of their profession, they are really lying unto God, 
they are really tempting God. Now this transaction seems 
to have been a case of binding on the part of Peter. He was 
the means of inflicting judgment on offenders against the Holy 
Ghost in the Church. By charging their guilt home to the 
guilty couple he was binding them. What he thus bound on 
earth was bound in heaven, as was manifest in the result. 
There was a special, supernatural element in the transaction. 
Peter detected the sin of Ananias and Sapphira in virtue of a 
special power of discerning spirits which is not ordinary and 
permanent in the Church, and God followed this first exercise 
of disciplinary power in the Church with a special visitation of 
judgment. 

In ordinary circumstances the slower processes of private 
and brotherly dealing, and, if need be, exclusion from the 
Church till the offender gives proof of repentance and amend- 
ment, are the only methods prescribed by Christ, and sanctioned 
by the usage of the apostolic Church. 

Another instance of binding by St. Peter we have in con- 
nection with the Samaritan work of Philip, deacon and evan- 
gelist. When the tidings of that work reached Jerusalem, the 
apostles appointed a deputation of their number, consisting of 
Peter and John, to go to Samaria and report upon the work. 
They prayed for the Samaritans, laid their hands on them, and 
then the Holy Ghost was given to them. Simon the sorcerer, 
who had been carried away with the movement, bad believed 
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in a sense, and been baptized. Observing what the apostles 
did, and the result—evidently the Holy Ghost was given in 
some visible form,—he saw, as he thought, an opportunity of 
recovering his lost hold of the people by purchasing the power 
of communicating the Holy Ghost from the apostles. When 
he made his proposals to them Peter said unto him, “Thy 
money perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift 
of God may be purchased with money. Thou hast neither part 
nor lot in this matter: for thy heart is not right in the sight of 
God. Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray God, 
if perchance the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee.” 
It does not appear that supernatural insight was needed in 
this case. Simon’s character stood self-revealed in his words 
to the apostles. His total lack of spiritual perception and his 
unmortified love of power are manifest in his proposal. No 
infliction of judgment followed Peter’s words to Simon. He 
exhorted him to repentance and prayer, and Simon’s words 
show that he was not absolutely destitute of sensibility by 
asking the apostles to pray for him. His repentance, however, 
does not seem to have had much godly sorrow in it. It was 
not sorrow for sin so much as dread of the consequences of 
his sin which his own conscience foreboded. This case of 
Simon in its essential features resembles an ordinary case of 
discipline more than the case of Ananias and Sapphira. We 
have here all the essential features of a case of ordinary binding. 
We have faithful reproof and exhortation to repentance, with a 
view to recovery, and we have an implied acknowledgment of 
his offence up to a certain point on Simon’s part. The final 
issue is not recorded in the sacred history, and it is unnecessary 
to go beyond the record. Love of spiritual power, ascendency 
by spiritual, supernatural means, real or feigned, therefore, was 
Simon’s sin. This sin has had much to do with perverting the 
Christian ministry into a priestly caste wherever this perver- 
sion has taken place. Priestly assumptions enable men who 
could not gain ascendency over others in any legitimate way 
to acquire immense power. Once acknowledge that a man is 
possessed of supernatural powers in virtue of -an office into 
which he is introduced by an outward rite independently of 
character, gifts, and fitness, that he is a mediator between God 
and man, the necessary channel of blessings to men, and you 
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have laid the foundations of a spiritual despotism over men, 
of the most enervating and emasculating kind. Individual men 
may be better or worse than their systems, but sacerdotalism, 
as a system, places the ministry in the Church that adopts 
or tolerates it in a radically wrong relation to the people, 
and confers powers upon the ministers which ought not to 
be placed in any merely human hands. Sacerdotalism as 
a system of Christian ministry professes to wield powers 
which Israel’s divinely instituted priesthood never wielded. 

These cases of binding—the cases of Ananias and Sapphira, 
and of Simon—were done by the single authority of the apostle 
Peter. There is an instance however at once of binding and 
loosing by the Church in its collective capacity recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, which furnishes a precedent for Church 
action at all times in similar emergencies, It is the procedure 
of the Council of Jerusalem recorded in the fifteenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. The subject of deliberation and 
judicial procedure on the occasion was the relation of Jews and 
Gentiles to each other in the Church at Antioch. The decision 
was come to by the apostles and elders, the apostles taking 
their place and their part in the discussion on an equality with 
the elders, and was issued with the concurrence of the whole 
Church. The Judaising party in the Church at Antioch on one 
side wished to impose the yoke of the law on the Gentile 
believers on the other. This attempt was resisted by Paul and 
Barnabas, and the appeal was taken to the mother Church at 
Jerusalem. The Council restrained the Judaisers from en- 
croaching on the Christian liberty of the Gentiles, and released 
the Gentiles from bondage to the law, and thus in one act 
bound and loosed. The decision was in some measure a 
compromise between the two parties, for certain concessions 
to Jewish prejudice were required of the Gentiles. In this 
Council we see the whole Church, headed by its extraordinary 
and ordinary teachers and rulers, exercising the power of the 
keys in binding and loosing. 

Striking instances of binding and loosing occur in St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Corinthians and in the first Epistle to Timothy. 
In the first Epistle to the Corinthians, chapter v., we find 
the apostle summoning that Church to subject a wicked person, 
who was defiling it, to discipline, to put him away from among 
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them. In the second Epistle, chapter ii., we find him sum- 
moning them to absolve the penitent offender and restore him 
to their fellowship. The binding had produced its intended 
effect, and he was now to be loosed. In his instructions to the 
Corinthian Church St. Paul appears to call on the assembly 
directly to subject the offender to discipline, but we cannot 
suppose that the teachers, helps, and governments, whom he 
declared in the twelfth chapter of his first Epistle to be set in 
the Church, and who are just the men charged with the instruc- 
tion, oversight, and rule of the Church, viewed as gifts and not 
as office-bearers, would be set aside. They would have their 
place in the body in the proceedings. 

It was to the Corinthian Church that St. Paul wrote,—with 
reference to the exercise of supernatural gifts, it is true, but 
the principle is of universal application in relation to Church 
affairs,—“ Let all things be done decently and in order.” 
Whatever be the truth as to the procedure in the Corinthian 
Church, however, the place and prominence given by St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the assembly—the body of professed believers 
as a whole—is quite inconsistent with the idea of the existence 
and exercise of a sacerdotal ministry in the Church, with a 
hierarchical system—a government by priests. 

The cases that occur in St. Paul’s first Epistle to Timothy 
are those of Hymenzus and Alexander, who had put away a 
good conscience and made shipwreck of faith. St. Paul had 
delivered them to Satan to instruct them by punishment, or 
to discipline them, as the words literally mean. They were 
under discipline. The offence of the first was heretical teach- 
ing; the offence of the second was evil-doing. St. Paul seems 
to hav e acted directly in these cases, though he may have acted 
through the ordinary rulers. 

We have thus seen what binding and loosing mean both in 
their special and temporary sense as purely apostolic acts, and 
in their ordinary and permanent sense as acts of the Christian 
assembly, or the ordinary and permanent rulers of the Church. 
We have seen what they mean in relation to individual cases 
and in relation to whole classes of persons. The proper 
subjects of such treatment in the ordinary government of the 
Church are palpable and proveable offenders against the faith 
or morals, against the peace and order, of the Church, against 
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the legitimate Christian liberty of the people. The proper 
persons to exercise the discipline are those in whom the con- 
eregation have discerned fitting gifts and qualifications, and 
have chosen to govern them, and who have been recognised by 
the proper organs of the collective Church. The object of the 
exercise of this discipline is the good of the offender and the 
purity and fruitfulness of the Church. In all this we see no 
trace of sacerdotalism, nothing but what commends itself as 
reasonable and necessary for the welfare and prosperity of the 
body of Christ to the understanding and conscience. 

One other passage of our Saviour’s teaching which has 
been taken as referring to the powers which He conferred on 
the ministry, and as being parallel to and interpretative of 
the binding and loosing, we must consider. It is contained 
in St. John’s Gospel, 20th chapter and 22d verse :— 

“And when he had said this, he breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.” 

From this passage we see that the persons to whom this 
promise was made were persons to whom Christ had given the 
Holy Ghost. The conferring of the Holy Ghost on this 
occasion was partial, preliminary, and different alike in the 
manner and measure of it from the effusion of the Holy Ghost 
at Pentecost. But this we learn from the fact that the Holy 
Ghost was breathed on, and in some sense communicated to, 
the company to whom the promise was made,—that it is made 
to spiritual persons. They only who are spiritual can use the 
powers conferred. Persons who are destitute of the Spirit lack 
the fundamental qualification for the exercise of this power. 
But we read from St. Luke’s account of the same interview, 
chapter xxiv., verse 46, that they were those “whose under- 
standings were opened to understand the Scriptures.” They were 
scripturally enlightened persons. This is another fundamental 
qualification for the exercise of this power. Any one, no 
matter what his office and pretensions may be, who lacks 
these qualifications is unfit for the exercise of this power. We 
read also in St. John’s Gospel that the persons addressed were 
persons sent by Christ, as He had been sent by the Father—and 
that they were disciples. That all disciples must be regarded 
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as addressed, as inheritors of this promise, and sharers of this 
power, is clear from the fact that one of the apostles was 
absent on the occasion, and that others besides the apostles 
were present, and that the words were spoken to the whole 
company. This is clear from St. Luke’s account. But though 
all disciples are included in the address of the Saviour, it is 
plain from St. Luke’s account that the words have a special 
reference to the apostles, and those invested with permanent 
and ordinary authority in the Church. The eleven, we. the 
apostles viewed generally, without taking account of the 
absence of one of their number, says St. Luke, were gathered 
together, and they that were with them, when the two to 
whom the Saviour appeared by the way and talked had 
returned from Emmaus. And as they were speaking, Jesus 
stood in the midst of them. Prominence was thus given to 
the apostles, and the fact that they were sent in a special 
sense as the preachers of repentance and remission of sins 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem, that in a special 
manner they were witnesses of these things, points to a special 
reference to them in the promise of power to remit and retain 
sins. There is no difference in kind between the action of 
simple disciples in their sphere, who really possess the neces- 
sary qualifications, and the actions of those who exercise 
official authority in remitting and retaining sins. Private 
disciples do it in virtue of possessing the necessary moral and 
spiritual qualifications. Official persons do it with the added 
sanction of authority from the Church, and the special help and 
blessing that God will give to its right exercise in accordance 
with His appointment. Neither accredited profession of dis- 
cipleship nor office is a certain guarantee that the necessary 
qualifications are really possessed. Neither absolute purity 
in the Church, nor exemption from mistake in the appoint- 
ment of ministers by the Church, nor infallibility in the execu- 
tion of their office by the most faithful ministers, is guaranteed. 
Discipleship and officebearership presuppose the possession of 
certain qualifications, higher in the latter case than in the 
former, which, in the measure in which they truly exist, fit 
the possessor for the work of remitting and retaining sins in 
the sense of Christ’s words. Now in what sense are Christ’s 
words to be understood? What are the exact powers which 
Christ’s promise confers ? 
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The qualifications of the persons and the connection 
between repentance and remission of sins in St. Luke’s 
report of the Saviour’s words show that the power conferred 
is that of declaring and assuring to the truly penitent 
the pardon of their sins according to the Scriptures, applying 
the Word of God to them according to their state and needs, 
so that they may be assured that their sins are forgiven, and 
the power, on the other hand, of declaring to the truly impeni- 
tent, according to the Scriptures, the groundlessness of any 
hope they cherish of the remission of their sins while in that 
state. This is done in the public ministry of the Word, and 
it is done in private intercourse with individuals who need 
instruction or seek counsel. Whether it be done by those who 
bear office in the Church or by private Christians, it is done 
ministerially and not mediatorially. There is no necessary 
connection between such ministerial action, either on the part 
of the Christian pastor or the private Christian, and the reten- 
tion and remission of sins. The Word of God is not so bound. 
The Word of God is enough, without any other means whatever, 
to lead men to peace and pardon, or to seal their doom if they 
are impenitent. The Word remits and retains without any 
kind of merely human intervention ; or rather God, Christ, the 
Spirit, remits or retains sin in and by the Word. God alone 
can forgive sins in an absolute and independent sense. The 
Son of Man alone, in an absolute sense, hath power on earth to 
forgive sins. Still, the agency of men who have experience, 
spiritual discernment, knowledge of Scripture and the human 
heart, is ordinarily employed by God, and found helpful by 
men in showing them God’s way of peace, and leading them 
into a state of conscious reconciliation with God. But the 
words of Christ may seem to some to mean more than this—to 
confer greater power than this on those who are addressed. 
They are held by many to point to the habitual practice of 
private, individual, minute confession of the sins of the daily 
life, and of formal authoritative absolution of such sins by those 
in whom this power of remitting and retaining sins is vested. 
The words of Christ on any subject must be viewed in connec- 
tion with the whole of His teaching and practice, and with 
that of His apostles, whom He authorised and fitted to be the 
founders of His Church. If we find that the practice founded 
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on such an interpretation as the words, taken alone, might 
conceivably bear, to be quite inconsistent with these, we must 
decisively reject it. Further, if we find that the practice 
founded on such an interpretation is productive of far more 
evil than good, we must regard it as ill-founded. We have 
seen in the foregoing discussion the nature and extent of the 
authority which Christ conferred on the apostles, on the per- 
manent rulers of the Church, and on the Church itself; we 
have seen the powers He conferred on them with reference to 
offences against the purity, peace, and faith of the Church, 
the power of binding and loosing, but we do not find that He 
inculeated the practice of such habitual confession of sin 
to man as has been widely inculeated and practised in Chris- 
tendom. He taught us to seek reconciliation with an offended 
brother, if we remember he has aught against us, when we are 
wbout to engage in acts of worship. He did not teach us to 
confess the fault to a minister or a priest, nor even to a disciple, 
but to seek reconciliation with him whom we have offended, 
who might not be a believing brother at all. From the publi- 
cans and harlots who came to Him He required no private, 
minute, circumstantial confession. He represented the penitent 
publican as simply saying, “ God be merciful to me a sinner,” 
or “ God be propitiated to me the sinner.” In His interview with 
the woman at the well, He exacted no minute, circumstantial 
confession on her part at all, although He showed her that He 
knew her true character and life. He made her sensible of 
this with the utmost delicacy. He showed her to herself in 
order to bring her to Himself. It was enough that she was 
brought to ask for the water which He had to bestow, and to 
receive Him as the Christ. Nor did He exact any explicit, 
circumstantial confession from His penitent apostle. Even 
in our confessions to God He did not enjoin us to dwell with 
circumstantial minuteness on all our sins and shortcomings. 
In the model prayer He taught us to say, “ Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” In all the confessions of 
sin to God, individual and general, by true penitents, recorded 
in Scripture, we find the utmost depth of godly sorrow, com- 
bined with the utmost delicacy and reserve, utterly unlike 
the kind of confession inculeated, encouraged, and practised 
by many who misunderstand and misapply our Saviour’s 
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teaching in this single passage. Equally destitute of any 
sanction from apostolic teaching and practice do we find con- 
fession and absolution as understood and advocated by many. 
At Pentecost those who cried out, “Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” were exhorted to repent and be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and they should receive the remission of 
their sins; they were also exhorted to save themselves from 
an untoward generation. As a result of the manifestation of 
the power and holiness of the name of Jesus at Ephesus at a 
later period in connection with St. Paul’s ministry, many that 
believed, but who had not purged themselves from all complicity 
in the superstitious practices in which they had indulged in the 
time past of their lives, came forward and confessed and showed 
their deeds, and made a bonfire of their books. But this was 
their own spontaneous act, to which their consciences con- 
strained them. It was a united and public act, and it was but 
due reparation to the cause which they had been dishonouring 
by their unacknowledged complicity in magical arts. There may 
have been ignorance in their continuance in these arts after 
they had believed. Now their eyes were opened to the evil as 
well as their consciences roused, and they took the most 
effectual method of renouncing henceforward all complicity 
with them. Such confession and renunciation of evil practices 
by which the gospel itself has been compromised, is always 
becoming on the part of Christian converts. It is one of the 
fruits meet for repentance. 

We have an account from St. Paul’s own lips of how he ful- 
filled the ministry which he had received of the Lord Jesus at 
Ephesus by the space of three years. He kept back nothing 
that was profitable to the people, but “taught them publicly, 
and from house to house, testifying both to Jews and Greeks, 
repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ; . . . he warned every one night and day with tears.” 

Teaching, testimony, preaching, warning were the elements 
of the apostle’s work at Ephesus. There is not one word of 
hearing confessions in the modern sense. To the elders or 
bishops of Ephesus his injunction was, “feed, i.e. shepherd, the 
Church of God.” Teach and govern the Church were his last 
words to those whom he left in charge of the flock, and who 
should see his face no more. The grievous wolves who were to 
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enter in after his departure would not be particular as to the 
means they adopted in accomplishing their ends, but St. Paul 
certainly did not introduce confession into the Church, nor 
sanction its introduction by anything he either said or did. 
Confessors are not among the gifts declared by him to be con- 
ferred on the Church by God. 

But the passage in the Epistle of James may be quoted as 
sanctioning the confession of sins to the elders or presbyters, 
or, as many would say, the priests of the Church. 

Let us examine the passage and see what it really teaches 
(James v. 14-16). 

The sick believer is told to send for the elders of the Church, 
that is, of course, the congregation with which he is connected. 
The elders are instructed to pray over the sick man, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord. A promise is made that 
the prayer of faith shall heal the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up, and if he have committed sins they shall be forgiven 
him. And then the general exhortation is given, “ Confess 
your faults one to another, and pray one for another, that ye 
may be healed.” 

It is the elders, let it be observed, all the elders, not one only, 
who are to be sent for in the case supposed. It is to pray for 
the sick that they are told, not to confess him. 

If the sickness be the result of some sin which the sick man 
desires the elders to pray may be forgiven him, it is left to 
the man himself to acknowledge the fact, and ask their prayers 
with reference to it. He may do it in the most general way, 
and when he does it, it is in order that they may pray for him, 
not that they may absolve him, or at any rate, in any other 
way than by the ministry of the Word. If the sin be such as 
to expose him to the censures of the Church, they would 
assure him of the Church’s pardon. The case only of the man 
whose sickness is the consequence of his sin, would seem to be 
contemplated here as far as the reference to the committing 
and forgiving sin is concerned. At any rate, no law of universal 
application is laid down here with reference to sick-bed con- 
fessions and absolutions. And that no exclusive authority in 
the matter is vested in the elders is plain from the general 
exhortation founded on the special case. 

“Confess your faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
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that ye may be healed. The effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
cous man,” not exclusively ofan elder ora priest, “availeth much.” 
Christians are to confess their faults one to another, and in 
cases similar to the one referred to, they are encouraged to 
expect the same results in answer to their prayers, Mutual 
confession of faults among Christian brethren is the only kind of 
confession to man inculcated as a practice in the New Testament. 
And naturally the faults confessed would be of such a kind as 
were a special hindrance to them in the Christian life, and the 
brethren whose prayers are sought would be those in whose 
character and wisdom they had the fullest confidence, and whose 
circumstances and experience would enable them to sympathise 
with them. They would be persons known to them, and who 
knew them well. Sometimes doubtless there are cases of com- 
plication and difficulty resulting from sins in the past life when 
the path of duty is not clear, or involves sacrifices, exposure, and 
humiliation from which the Christian shrinks in dread ; and 
he may need counsel and help which he cannot find among 
ordinary associates and brethren, and he may seek out some 
minister of high character and wide experience, and unburden 
his heart to him, and by his sympathy, advice, and prayer get 
the guidance and strength which he needs. Temptations, 
scruples, doubts, and difficulties, groundless, or even silly 
enough in themselves, may so trouble and perplex the ignorant 
and the weak that they can get no rest until they have opened 
their heart to some servant of Christ—it may be a minister— 
or it may be simply some experienced Christian friend. The 
bursting heart and burdened conscience must often seek human 
sympathy and the ministry of consolation from human lips, 
and in some cases the minister of the gospel is preferred to all 
others. He may be supposed to have more knowledge and 
experience than the ordinary private Christian, and his office 
gives him an authority in dealing with souls which is lacking 
in the case of the private Christian. No true minister can be 
long engaged in his work without meeting with cases of this 
kind, and many have large and wide experience of them. But 
in all this there is nothing whatever of the nature of private 
confession and priestly absolution and direction as systematised 
and practised in some Churches. The minister does not come 
in between the soul and God, nor usurp any authority over 
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the conscience, nor prescribe penances ; nor does he act as a 
spiritual physician, examining every symptom of his patient’s 
malady and varying his prescriptions accordingly. His work is 
the cure only in the sense of the care of souls. Christ is at 
once the physician of souls and the sovereign remedy for the 
soul’s maladies. To render such help as is in his power in 
leading men to place their whole and sole trust in Christ, and to 
understand and carry out the will of Christ, is the work of the 
Christian minister. To teach people to practise confession to 
a so-called priest, and seek absolution from him as a means of 
securing Divine pardon, and healing of the disease of sin and 
checking its outbreaks, is to mislead them as to the true nature 
of sin and the only effectual means of cure. It is spiritual 
quackery. It is attempting to heal disease by removing super- 
ficial symptoms. To teach people habitually to rely on 
priestly direction in the conduct of all the affairs of life, in 
all relationships, is to enervate and emasculate them. Nothing 
could be more out of harmony with the whole conception 
of the Christian ministry, its nature and functions, that we get 
from the teaching and practice of Christ and His apostles, than 
the sacerdotal conception of it. The sacerdotal system is con- 
demned by its fruit wherever it has full and unhindered effect. 
And its fruits soon begin to appear wherever it is introduced 
and acted upon. There is no good result which its advocates 
ascribe to it that may not be obtained by the full and faithful 
ministry of the Word in public and private. Distaste for 
full and systematic exposition of Scripture, particularly the 
apostolic Epistles, avoidance of certain subjects in the evan- 
gelical pulpit, and reticence upon them in the Christian family 
—between parents or guardians and children,—have, it is to be 
feared, given an advantage to the advocates of sacerdotalism of 
which they have not been slow to avail themselves. The best 
antidotes to it are the full, faithful, and fearless exposition of 
the Scriptures in the congregation, the extension and thorough 
working of the permanent primitive Church organisation set 
up by the apostles, in which pastoral duties were divided among 
several men, and did not devolve exclusively on one or two, 
and parental fidelity in the Christian nurture of the young. 


JOHN KELLY. 





The Culdee Church. 


Art. III.—Culdee Colonies in the North and West. 


\ history of the Culdee or native Church of the British 

Islands, of its missions and of its doctrine, has frequently 
been brought under the notice of the readers of the Review. 
From the sixth to the eighth century we see it the most im- 
portant section of the Western Church, occupying all the chief 
seats of Christian influence north of the Apennines and the 
Pyrenees. Then suddenly it disappears from view, being done 
to death chiefly by Anglo-Saxons in the service of Rome. The 
defection of the Saxon Wilfrid, and the decision of the North- 
umbrian Oswy at the Synod of Whitby, drove the Culdees 
from Lindisfarne and out of the many English states in which 
its missionary presbyters had planted the gospel. The apostasy 
of Adamnanus, and the fear of Scottish and Pictish monarchs, 
caused the disciples of Columba to hide their heads as strangers 
in the Scotland that they had won for Christ. The Anglo- 
Saxon Willibrord, Boniface, and other missionaries, entering 
upon the Culdee fields of labour on the Continent armed with 
the decrees of Rome, brought all their communities into at 
least outward submission to the growing power of the ambitious 
bishops of the once imperial city; and, by the twelfth century, 
Ireland, the mother of the missionary Church, under the influence 
of the traitor Malachi, Bishop of Armagh, proscribed the faith of 
Patrick, and completed the fall of the Culdees. Their labours 
were not indeed lost. In Scotland they lingered in St. Andrews, 
and elsewhere, as late as the end of the thirteenth century ; and 
the Lollards of Kyle, who bring us down to Reformation days, 
were probably drawn largely from their ranks. In Ireland a 


1 La découverte du Nouveau Monde par les Irlandais et les premiéres traces 
du Christianisme en Amérique avant ’an 1000. Par Eugéne Beauvois, Nancy, 
1875. 

Les Colonies européennes du Markland et de lV Escociland (domination cana- 
dienne), au Xtve siécle, et les vestiges qui en subsistérent jusqu’aux XvIe et XVII° 
siécle, Par Eugéne Beauvois, Nancy, 1877. 

Les derniers vestiges du Christianisme préchés du x°® au xtv° siécle dans le 
Markland et la grande Irlande ; les porte-croix de la Gaspesie et de [ Acadie 
(domination canadienne). Par Eugéne Beauvois. Paris, 1877. 

The Voyages of the Venetian Brothers Zeno to the Northern Seas in the 
Fourteenth Century. By Richard Henry Major, F.S.A. Boston, 1875. 
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Culdee community existed as late as 1625. They revived in 
England when Wickliffe led his reformation. Their spirit lived 
in the Christian settlements they had founded on the Continent, 
for Tauler of Strasburg and Nicholas of Basle give us back 
again Fridolin and Columbanus ; and, when the Reformation 
came, it was something more than a coincidence which made 
the Palatinate of the Rhine, Alsace, and Switzerland, the chief 
mission fields of the Culdees, the strongholds of the Reformed 
Church and the Presbyterian polity. But to all outward 
appearance the eighth century was the Culdees’ grave. 

Within the past few years information of the most interesting 
nature concerning the refugee Culdee communities of Scotland 
has been brought to light. This is derived chiefly from the old 
Norse Sagas that have been discovered in Iceland, Scandinavia, 
and Scotland, works of which there is not a more diligent 
student than Eugéne Beauvois, whose three brochures find a 
place at the head of this article. M. Beauvois maintains 
that, in all the countries in the north and west Atlantic 
visited by the Norsemen, they were preceded by Culdee 
colonies. The same view, as far at least as the shores of 
America are concerned, is set forth by Professor Benedict 
Grondals of the College of Reikiavik, in Iceland. Their 
evidence I propose now briefly to summarise. 

In 565, Columba, four years after the settlement of Iona, 
arrived at the capital of Bridei, the Pictish king, near Inver- 
ness. Having obtained from him the title to Iona, and author- 
ity to preach the Gospel in the country of the Picts, he made 
yet another request, based upon the presence of the Pictish 
chief of the Orkneys at Bridei’s court. “Some of ours,” he 
said, as we learn from the pen of Adamnanus,—“ Some of ours 
have lately gone forth in the hope of finding a savage country 
in the unexplored seas. It may be that after a long circuit, 
they will arrive at the Orkney Islands. Lay your pressing 
commands therefore upon this chief, whose hostages are in 
your hands, that he do nothing adverse to them within the 
limits of his state.” Not long after this interview Culdee settle- 
ments were formed in the Hebrides, in many parts of Northern 
Scotland, and in the Orkney and Shetland Islands, where the 
white-robed brethren of Iona dwelt among the Picts, teaching 
them the elements of civilisation and Christianity. For a 
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hundred and fifty years they carried on their missionary labours 
with little interruption, increasing so much in number that the 
Scandinavian records recognise them as an element in the 
population of the isles hardly inferior to the Picts. But in 717 

tomish emissaries gained the ear of the Pictish monarch, and, 
threatening him with the arms of the Saxon and Romish states 
to the south, prevailed upon Naitan to issue the edict that made 
the Culdees a persecuted people. Yet Pictish persecution cannot 
have been severe, for, although expelled from Iona for a time, 
the disciples of Columba seem to have returned in force before 
the end of the century, and they still dwelt in the Orkneys and 
Shetlands on terms of toleration, if not of amity. Their great 
enemies were yet to come, not Christians this time but Pagans, 
although of that same Teutonic stock at whose hands their 
church and their race had already suffered. 

Towards the close of the eighth ceutury the Scandinavians 
began to undertake long sea voyages. In 787 they made their 
first descent upon England, as we learn from the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle; and about the year 800 a body of these Norse 
pirates, landing in the little island of Iona, put many of the 
harmless Culdee monks to the sword, and burned their famous 
monastery to the ground as an acceptable sacrifice to their God 
of blood. About twenty-five years later, or 825, is made the 
date of a document that sheds light upon the northern missions, 
or at least travels, of the brethren of Iona. This is the “De 
Mensura Orbis Terrae” of Dicuil, a Scotch or Irish Ecclesiastic, 
which was first edited by Walckenaer, and published at Paris 
in 1807. Some writers have identified this Dicuil with the 
Dicull of Bede, a follower of the Irish Fursey and the founder 
of a Culdee monastery in Sussex, in the middle of the seventh 
century. But his mention of the Norse ravagers of the Scottish 
coast is incompatible with such a date. He may, however, be 
the same person as Dungal, an Irish ecclesiastic at Paris, who 
wrote a letter to Charlemagne, “De Eclipsi Solari,” and who 
flourished in the first quarter of the ninth century. He 
says :— 


“There are a great many other islands in the ocean to the north of 
Britain. Vessels in full sail, and ever driven by favourable winds, require 
two days and two nights to reach them from the most northerly of the 
British Islands. An ecclesiastic worthy of credit has told me that, after 
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travelling two days and one night in summer in a small vessel with two 
banks of oars, he landed upon one of these islands. They are for the most 
part small, and are separated from each other by narrow straits. For a 
hundred years they were inhabited by hermits, who had sailed thither from 
our Scotia. But, as they had been desert from the beginning of the world, 
so now, that the anchorites have abandoned them on account of the piracies 
of the Normans, they are occupied by an innumerable multitude of sheep 


and sea-fowl of every kind. We have not found these islands mentioned by 
any author.” 


Letronne thinks they were the Shetlands, but Munch is in 
favour of the Faroe Isles, which agree better with the 
“narrow straits.” It seems, therefore, to be established that, 
not long after Columba’s mission began, there were Culdee 
settlements not only in the Hebrides and Orkneys, but in the 
Shetlands, and probably in the Faroes. There were mission- 
aries, however, who had pushed their way further, even to 
Ultima Thule itself, in which M. Beauvois recognises Iceland. 
Dicuil says :— 


“Thirty years ago certain clerics who had lived in that island from the 
calends of February to those of August, told me that, not only at the 
summer solstice, but also some days before and after, the sun disappeared 
for but a short time, and seemed to hide himself behind a hill, so that, even 
during his short absence, one was not deprived of the light of day. Thus, 
one could see well enough to engage in any kind of occupation, vel pediculos 
de camisia abstrahere, as in broad daylight. It is likely that viewed from 
the top of a mountain there would be no sunset. . . . They certainly do not 
tell the truth who have written that this island is surrounded by an ice-bound 
sea, as well as those who assert that, from the vernal to the autumnal 
equinox, the sun shines without any interruption, and that, vice versa, his 
light is then withdrawn till the vernal equinox of the following year. For 
the sgid clerics, who sailed to this island in a time of extreme cold, were 
able ( land, and, remaining there, they saw a continuous alternation of day 
and night, except at the time of the solstice. It is true that at one day’s 
navigation to the north of this island they found the sea frozen.” 


From this statement it would appear that Iceland, although 
discovered by the Culdees, was not colonised by them in the 
time of Dicuil. Its colonisation, therefore, which doubtless 
took place about the middle of the ninth century, must have 


been consequent upon the Norse ravages in the Shetlands and 
the Faroe Isles. 


The presence of the Culdees in the Faroe Isles is attested in 
the traditions preserved by Pastor J. H. Schroeter in his 
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Foeroeiske Folkesagn. The following tradition is from 
Suderoe :— 


“Some time before the Norwegians took possession of the Faroes, there 
were established in the islands certain people, whom the narrator regarded 
as saints, seeing they had the power to perform signs and miracles, to heal 
wounds and cure diseases, whether in man or in beast, and to foretell 
whether the year would be a favourable one for the fishing or for health. 
They did not live like other men, for their food consisted of milk, eggs, roots, 
and sea-weeds. They had domesticated goats that they milked, but they 
killed no living creature, and shed no blood. The sole articles which they 
would accept as presents, or in remuneration for their services, were unleavened 
bread, dried fish, and vadmel, or home-spun cloth, for their clothing. Several 
places are pointed out in which they dwelt; for instance, a spot near 
Kvalboy, where it can be seen that the soil has been levelled to make a 
pasture field ; also near a village called i Hovi, as well as in other islands. 
On the arrival of the Norwegians, who were very violent, some of these 
people departed by sea, while others took refuge in caves. The last sur- 
vivors dwelt in a cavern in the isle of Nalsoy. Far in the interior of this 
cavern their ashes were found at the end of last century.” 


Now it was about the middle of the ninth century that 
Grim Kamban and other Norwegians, fleeing from the tyranny 
of Harold Harfager, took possession of the Faroe Islands. Such 
is the testimony of the Landnamabok of Iceland, and other 
authentic documents. A Norse manuscript written in 1403, 
and published by Wallace in his Account of the Islands of 
Orkney, informs us that in the time of this same Harold the 
Long-haired the whole of the region of the Orkneys was in- 
habited by two nations, the Picts and the Papas, who were de- 
stroyed root and branch by the Norwegians, “for the latter so 
set upon these nations that they left none of the posterity of 
Picts or Papas remaining.” That we may not be in doubt as 
to who these Papas were, the “ Historia Norwegie” states that 
“The Papas were so called on account of the white robes with 
which they clothed themselves like clerics, whence in the 
Teutonic tongue all clerics are called Papas. To this day the 
island of Papey is named after them.” These white-clad priests 
can be no others than the white-robed followers of Columba, 
and their name Papa still survives in the Hebrides, the 
Orkneys, the Shetlands, and even in distant Iceland. What a 
strange mystery in Divine Providence appears in the story of 
these devoted men, the holders of a comparatively pure faith, 
far purer than that of conquering Rome, as, driven by fierce and 
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unpitying pagan foes, they flee from Iona to the Hebrides, from 
the Hebrides to the Orkneys, from the Orkneys to Shetland, 
and thence to the desert Faroe Isles! And even there they find 
but brief respite, for already we have learned that the Norse 
galleys they knew so well discovered their refuge and drove 
them once more out into the open sea. 

The Culdee fugitives came at length to Iceland. Of this 
there can be no doubt, apart altogether from the testimony of 
Dicuil. Our authority here is Ari Frodi, one of the most 
celebrated of Norse historians, who lived in the early part of 
the twelfth century. Writing of those who colonised Iceland 
from Scandinavia after its discovery by Naddod in 860, he says : 
“There were there Christians of the sort that the Norwegians 
call Papas; but they departed immediately, because they would 
not dwell among pagans. They left behind them Irish books, 
bells, and crucifixes, whence it may be coneluded that they 
were Irish.” In another work he makes a similar statement : 
“Before Iceland was colonised from Norway, there were in 
in that island men whom the Norwegians call Papas. They 
were Christians, and it is thought that they came from countries 
situated in the western sea (west of Scandinavia), for, after 
they had gone, there were found Irish books, bells, and crosses, 
and several other articles. These were found at Papey and at 
Papyle.” Still the old nomenclature appears in the names of 
the two places where the unhappy Culdees had made their 
settlements. The Norsemen knew well what Irish books and 
speech were, for not a few Irishmen were to be found in their 
pirate crews. There were such among the famous Jomsburg 
sea-rovers, and the names of Irish families appear in that 
Icelandic Doomesday-Book, the Landnamabok, as well as in 
other chronicles. Small wonder that the Papas were not will- 
ing to stay among the heathen after the sack of Iona, the 
massacre in the Orkneys, and the cruelties of the Norsemen in 
the Faroe Isles. Whither away, these despairing fugitives, 
forsaken to all appearance by God and man? To Greenland, 
it may be, where Eirek founded a colony in the end of the 
tenth century, which itself perished in the fifteenth ; but of this 
we have no record. But, about Eirek’s time, we hear of them 


still further in the west. They were the first European dis- 
coverers of America. 
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Professor Groéndals, an Icelander, informs us, that— 


“ After the discovery of Greenland, an Icelander, Ari Marsson, was cast 
upon the shores of an unknown land, to which in Iceland the names 
Hvitramannaland, or White Man’s Land, and Irland it Mikla, or Great Ire- 
land, were given. The chronicles add that the navigator Ari Marsson 
received baptism in that country, the first name of which was derived from 
the colour of the dress or the complexion of the inhabitants, and the second 
from the fact that their speech was regarded as a Celtic dialect, appearing to 
indicate an earlier discovery of the country than that which we had fixed 
(namely, the Norse discovery). However this may be, that country lies on 
the American coast.” 


All the evidence that can at present be adduced for this 
statement of the Icelandic professor has been collected by M. 
Beauvois. Let it be remembered that we have trustworthy 
evidence of the presence of the Culdees in Iceland, and of their 
having left that island on the arrival of the Norsemen in force ; 
for it is supposed that they did not quit their settlements until 
a body of men large enough to do them injury had landed upon 
the shores of their northern home. Where could they go? 
Back to the Faroes, to Shetland, to Orkney, was to go back to 
certain death. Better to fall into the hands of God in the 
wide open sea than into the tender mercies of the wicked, 
which were cruel indeed, as their past experience had proved. 
Nothing is said of their wives and children, yet such there 
must have been to continue the existence of their settlements, 
and clerical celibacy, save for collegiate brethren, was no 
Culdee rule. As from Shetland they had pushed westward, 
seeking immunity from the pirates of the East, so still it is 
natural to think of them steering their course in the same 
direction, trusting that He who had led them to land at the 
Faroes and Iceland, would grant them yet another place of 
rest from the invasion of their merciless enemies. It is one 
of the saddest records in the page of history. Plenty of scope 
for fine writing is afforded by it, but for the present we must 
get at the facts. 

It is now generally admitted that, from the latter part of the 
tenth century, America was known to the Icelanders. Their 
explorers spent some time in four different parts of the New 
World, to which they gave names. The nearest of these to 
Greenland was Helluland the Great, or Labrador, and after it 
came Little Helluland, or Newfoundland, Markland, or Nova 
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Scotia, and Vinland, comprising the southern New England 
States. It is in connection with the voyages to these regions 
principally that we learn of the presence of Culdee refugees in 
the New World. The authority cited by Professor Gréndals 
for his statement regarding Great Ireland is no less a one than 
Ari Frodi, the first compiler of the Landnamabok, whose period 
extends from 1068 to 1148. The Ari Marsson, of whose dis- 
appearance he wrote, was his great-grandfather. He tells us 
that Ari was driven by a storm to Hvitramannaland, which 
some call Great Ireland. “This country is situated in the 
west, in the sea, near Vinland the good, and they say it is six 
days’ sail from Ireland.” He cites the testimony of one 
Hrafn Hlymreksfare, who had dwelt for a long time at 
Limerick in Ireland, whence his name, and another sailor, 
Thorkel Gellison, the uncle of the historian. Both of these 
agreed that Ari Marsson was treated with honour in Great 
Ireland, and added the information that he there received the 
Christian rite of baptism. An attempt has been made to set 
aside the authority of this narrative on account of its placing 
White Man’s Land only six days’ sail from Ireland. At the 
same time, however, it is spoken of as being in the western 
sea, near Vinland, which is universally recognised as part of 
New England, including the coasts of Massachusetts and 
Qhode Island. The difficulty may be in part removed by 
substituting an s for an 7, and reading Island instead of 
Irland, although the six days would still call for revision. If 
we agree with Professor Gréndals that White Man’s Land or 
Great Ireland was certainly part of America, the two names 
and the administration of the rite of baptism are strikingly 
suggestive of the Culdees, who may thus be credited with one 
notable convert from among their later enemies. What an 
opportunity for the gentle Papas to return good for evil was 
presented when the great sea-rover fell, a helpless waif of the 
Ocean, into their hands! And in a new world what a new life 
may not the convert have led, as the friend and the defender 
of the humble Christians whom he had formerly despised, and 
whose brethren had, it may be, suffered death from his sword. 
In the year 1000 Iceland itself received the Christian religion, 
but not from Culdee missionaries. Too late the Norsemen 
learned the nature of the faith against which, in the persons 
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of its white-robed professors, they had waged such unrelenting 
warfare. 

The next document which is supposed to treat of Great 
Ireland is the Eyrbyggja Saga. It relates that, about 999, 
Bjoern Breidhvikingakappe, a brave and lawless chief, who had 
performed great deeds in Iceland, in many parts of Scandinavia 
and among the Jomsburg sea-rovers, went into voluntary exile. 
“He set out from Iceland with a fair wind from the north- 
east, which blew almost without intermission all that autumn, 
and for a long time nothing was heard of his ship.” Then we 
learn that, in the year 1030, one Gudhleif, returning with 
many companions from a voyage to Ireland, was driven by a 
north-east. wind to the west and south-west far into the ocean. 
How long their voyage lasted we are not told. At length, 
however, they reached a great country altogether unknown to 
them. Having landed, because they were exhausted by long 
tossing about upon the sea, they were taken prisoners by the 
natives, who, “it seemed to them, spoke Irish.” From the 
hands of these people they were rescued by an old white-haired 
warrior, who addressed them in the Norse tongue, made many 
inquiries about his friends in Iceland, and gave Gudhleif a 
sword and a ring to present to a youth and a lady in whom 
Bjoern had been much interested. He refused to tell his name, 
and advised them to leave the land of his exile, as the natives 
were not friendly to the Norsemen. They put to sea again late 
in the summer, arrived at Dublin late in the autumn, and after 
wintering there, made sail to Iceland, where Gudhleif delivered 
the presents as he had been commanded. “Some persons hold 
for certain that the chief was Bjoern Breidhvikingakappe.” 
The weak part of this story is that it represents Bjoern, or the 
Norse chief of the aborigines, as a horseman. Moreover, it 
does not call the discovered country Great Ireland, but merely 
states that the natives were thought to speak Irish, which might 
have been the conventional name among the Scandinavians for 
an unknown tongue. As, however, it is cited as part of the 
evidence for the presence of Culdees in America, I have not 
thought fit to omit it in this summary. 

There is a greater air of likelihood in the third document. 
This is the Saga of Thorfinn Karlsefne, the oldest copy of which 
belongs to the end of the twelfth century. It is one of the 
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chief authorities for the Norse discoveries in America. Thor- 
finn himself was a great navigator and explorer. It is not only 
placed beyond doubt that his country of Vinland, where the 
vine grew spontaneously, was the New England coast, but it is 
also generally conceded that he left behind him in that region 
an unmistakeable trace of his presence. This is the famous 
inscription on the Dighton Rock, in Massachusetts, near the 
mouth of the Taunton River, that Finn Magnusen, the runo- 
logist, interpreted as “151 Northmen occupied this land with 
Thorfins,” which reading coincides almost exactly with the 
statements of the Saga. Early in the eleventh century Thor- 
finn, after spending three years in Vinland, resolved to return 
to Greenland, whence he had originally set out. He seems to 
have coasted along the American shore, ever moving north- 
wards :— 

“Driven by a south wind they arrived in Markland, where they found 
five Skraelings. One of them was bearded, and had two wives and two 
children. Karlsefne’s men carried off the children, while the others 
escaped and disappeared below ground. The children they had carried 
away learned their language and were baptized. They called their mother 
Vetthilde and their father Uvaege. They also stated that two kings 
governed the Skraelings, one named Avalldania, the other Valldidida ; that 
there were no houses in their country ; that the natives slept in caves and 
holes ; and that another large country, situated opposite their own, was 
inhabited by people clothed in white, who walked, carrying before them 
poles to which flags were attached, and crying out in a loud voice. It is 
supposed that this land was White Man’s Land or Great Ireland.” 


Markland, where the Skraelings or Indians were found, has 
been well identified with Nova Scotia. M. Beauvois maintains 
that the country lying opposite must be New Brunswick and 
Gaspé, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and that there we must 
place Great Ireland, or White Man’s Land. The white-clad 
natives, walking with poles borne before them and crying 
loudly, he identifies with the white-robed Culdees, bearing 
aloft the cross and chanting their hymns. 

The last record is not Norse but Italian. It is a letter 
written about 1400 by the Venetian sailor Antonio Zeno to 
his brother Carlo from a Frisian colony in the Faroe Islands, 
he having entered the service of the Frisian chief to make dis- 
coveries in the Western Ocean. The important part of the 
letter is that which relates the adventures of certain Frisian 
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fishermen, whose return from a far distant land, with a wonder- 
ful story, incited their chief to undertake the voyage of explora- 
tion for which Antonio’s services were required. These fishermen 
knew Iceland and Greenland, so that, being accustomed to 
long voyages, that which they considered the greatest of all 
must have taken them further from their home than the latter 
country. Zeno says that, driven by a great storm, four fishing 
vessels, after passing a long time at sea, arrived at a country 
called Estotiland, situated in the far west, more than a thousand 
miles from the Faroe Isles. In Estotiland they found a civi- 
lised community of a foreign language, possessing all the arts, 
but ignorant of the mariner’s compass; having Latin books 
which they could not read, and others written in characters 
peculiar to themselves. Their forests were of vast extent, and 
their walls and cities were built of wood. To the south of 
Estotiland lay a barbarous country inhabited by cannibals, 
and to the south of that again a semi-civilised region, where 
there were great idol temples in which human victims were 
sacrificed. The commercial relations of Estotiland were with 
Greenland. This information was derived from one of the 
fishermen who had been taken captive by the barbarous inhabi- 
tants south of Estotiland, whence he had sailed in the service 
of its king, and whose life was preserved on account of his 
skill in catching fish with the net. He was passed on from 
tribe to tribe, and thus gained an acquaintance with a vast 
extent of country. Returning to Estotiland, he finally con- 
structed a large vessel and made his way back to the Faroe 
Isles. For Estotiland in the mouth of an Italian M. Beauvois 
thinks himself justified in reading Escociland, or the land of 
the Scots, by which name the Irish and Scotch were alike 
known. Escociland, therefore, he holds to be the same as 
Great Ireland, while the vast barbarian tract, ruled over by 
many savage chiefs, is the country intermediate between the 
St. Lawrence and Mexico, in which latter region the idol 
temples and human sacrifices were found. The narrative of 
Zeno is plainly not a romance, although it may present em- 
bellishments not in accordance with strict truth. The reference 
to Greenland indicates that Estotiland was situated in America, 
and in the northern part of the continent; and the description 
of the wooded country, and of the alternation of savage canni- 
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balism with pagan civilisation and bloody rites, are too true to 
nature to be lightly regarded as a chance coincidence. If we 
are to believe the narrative, it would appear that the Culdee 
community not only existed in America in the fourteenth 
century, but that it was in a most flourishing condition. It 
had extended to Maine, for there M. Beauvois finds “the 
mountain whence issued the four rivers” which Zeno men- 
tions. The mountain he identifies with Mount Katahdin, and 
the rivers with the Kennebec, the Penobscot, the St. John, and 
the St. Croix. 

That the Icelanders believed in the existence of a Christian 
Irish or Culdee community in America, and that they placed 
its geographical position somewhere about the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, cannot be doubted. That the refugee Culdees from 
Iceland found their way to Greenland, and thence to the 
Canadian coast is exceedingly probable. Even the presence 
of horses, alluded to in the story of Bjoern, is not necessarily 
to be disbelieved. The Culdees employed the labour of horses, 
as we learn from the affecting mention of the old white horse 
of Iona in the life of Columba. Thorfinn Karlsefne carried 
many cows and a bull, whose roaring terrified the aborigines 
and put them to flight, into Vinland, and brought them back 
again to his own country. The Celtic fugitives may, there- 
fore, have transported their live stock with them into the New 
World. There is a general air of truthfulness and consistency 
in the various narratives which M. Beauvois cites in support 
of his views, and it is hard to believe that the Norsemen, 
proud of the name of discoverers, should have gratuitously 
given the credit of being the first European settlers in a great 
country to a race which they despised. One would naturally 
desire fuller evidence, and evidence of a more definite charac- 
ter; but as this is not, and may never be, forthcoming, the best 
should be made of that already possessed. 

Let it be granted, then, that the Culdees established a 
Christian community or communities somewhere between the 
Atlantic coast of Maine and the St. Lawrence. Among what 
race of people were these communities established? The 
answer is an easy one. In all the Norse records but one class 
of aborigines is mentioned, and these are the Skraelings. They, 
and no others, with the exception of the inhabitants of Great 
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Treland, are found from Vinland or Rhode Island up to Labra- 
dor. From the descriptions of their features and modes of life, 
from the specimens of their language, and from the definite 
statement of Ari Frodi that “the Skraelings of Vinland and 
the primitive inhabitants of Greenland were of the same race,” 
we are enabled conclusively to assert that they were Esqui- 
maux. It appears, then, that the Atlantic coast of America, 
as far south at least as Long Island Sound, was in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries peopled, where it was peopled at all, 
by Esquimaux. This conclusion agrees with archeological 
research, for Dr. Gilpin of Halifax tells us of the shell-mounds 
or kitchen-middens which are found in all parts of Nova Scotia 
near the sea; and other writers inform us that the same have 
been discovered along almost the whole of the Atlantic coast 
even to distant Patagonia. These shell-mounds are the remains 
of the Esquimaux. Among the Esquimaux, therefore, we 
should naturally look for traces of the missionary labours of 
the Scoto-Irish colony. Such traces, if we except a tolerably 
complete account of the Deluge reported by Father Petitot, 
are not to be found in any existing Esquimaux community. 
The traces cited by M. Beauvois of Culdee influence relate to 
the Algonquins, and not to the Esquimaux. Yet no more 
favourable condition for founding and perpetuating a Christian 
settlement could have been furnished to the exiles from Ice- 
land than among the latter people, who, in spite of many 
vices attaching to their degraded type of humanity, are docile, 
feeble, and unwarlike, and so superstitious that they would 
have regarded the white-robed missionaries as supernatural 
beings. 

The contemporaries of the Esquimaux in the northern part 
of America at the time of the Norse voyages must have been 
the Mound-Builders of the Ohio Valley, who do not appear to 
have advanced farther north than the shores of Lake Superior, 
where they carried on their copper-mining operations, and of 
whom no vestiges are found in the east. These Mound- 
Builders have been identified with the Allighewi of joint 
Iroquois and Algonquin traditions. About five hundred years 
ago, it is supposed, or in the fourteenth century, the Algon- 
quins, moving in large bodies from the west, came to the 
Mississippi and there met the Mengwe or Iroquois, who had 
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arrived at the same point from the sources of that river in the 
north. On the eastern bank of the river were the settlements 
of the Allighewi, whose name survives in the Alleghanies. 
These settlements consisted of large and well-fortified towns. 
At first the Allighewi allowed the Algonquins to cross the 
river, but afterwards, fearing their numbers, they fell upon 
those who had done so and put them to death. Thereupon 
the remaining Algonquins and the Iroquois united their forces, 
invaded the land of the inhospitable Mound-Builders, and 
either exterminated their race or drove them far into the 
south. Then, while the Iroquois remained in the neighbour- 
hood of the great lakes, the Algonquins pushed their way 
into the whole area between the Mississippi and the Atlantic, 
from the Carolinas to the St. Lawrence. It is the Algonquins 
who figure in the histories of Captain John Smith of Virginia, 
of the New England Puritans, and of the French navigators 
farther north. In the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth 
centuries they were the Indians of history. How early these 
Algonquins, as represented by the Abenakis of Maine and the 
Micmacs of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, found their way 
to the lands which their descendants now occupy, is impossible 
to determine with any degree of exactness. As the oldest tree 
found growing upon the artificial mounds attributed to the 
Allighewi was computed by its rings to have lived about five 
hundred years, and as that general date will accord very well 
with Algonquin and Iroquois traditions, we may suppose the 
former people to have reached the region which M. Beauvois 
calls Great Ireland or White Man’s Land towards the end of 
the fourteenth century. The Algonquins are undeniably of 
Malay origin, as their language, features, customs, and religion 
attest. Malay traditions reported by Valentyn inform us that 
about the middle of the thirteenth century great migrations to 
the east took place from the Moluccas, the region which best 
illustrates the Algonquin connection with the Malayan stock. 
About the same period, according to Markham, great changes 
took place in eastern Siberia, owing to the pressure of warlike 
tribes from the west, which caused the transference of many 
populations to American soil. The Iroquois belong to the same 
family as the Koriaks, who occupy the extreme north-east of 
the Asiatic continent. In the middle, then, or towards the end 
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it may be, of the thirteenth century, the Algonquins and 
Iroquois must have first set foot upon the western part of 
America, so that little more than a century is left them to find 
their way to the Mississippi. 

If the narrative of Antonio Zeno is to be believed in this age 
of universal scepticism, the Algonquins must have reached the 
Atlantic coast twenty years, at least, before the close of the 
fourteenth century, although they had not penetrated as far as 
Escociland, or the land of the Scots. They had destroyed the 
feeble Esquimaux, or driven them into the far north, for of 
these Antonio has nothing to say. His savages to the south of 
Escociland had little or no clothing. Hence they were neither 
Esquimaux nor Iroquois, but might easily be Algonquins, who 
had not yet cast off their Malay notions of Adamic freedom. 
They were cannibals, which neither Esquimaux nor Iroquois 
seem to have been, but which Algonquins were, according to 
the testimony of Mather and other New England historians, 
and as we would naturally expect from their Moluccan ancestry. 
The time Zeno treats of was one of unsettled life, tribe warring 
with tribe over the possession of the Frisian fisherman, who 
caught more fish with his nets than they with all their arts. It 
is also to be noted that the Algonquins, like the Malays, are a 
fish-eating people. The Iroquois have ever been hunters. It 
must be confessed, in regard to the Italian mariner’s story, that 
se non e vero, e bene trovato. What were the good people of 
Escociland, with their wooden towns and Latin books, doing at 
this time? Were they succouring the poor Esquimaux fugi- 
tives from Algonquin cruelty? Were they striving to win these 
savages from beyond the broad Pacific and the whole breadth of 
the American continent to the faith for which their fathers had 
become exiles in a strange land? History has no answer to 
give, and Zeno says not a word of missionary effort. But M. 
Beauvois thinks that the Algonquin did receive some Christian 
rites from intercourse with the Celtic colony. How slender is 
his foundation for this opinion we shall see. 

M. Beauvois makes much of the glowing reports which many 
early writers on Canada gave of a town in the present State of 
Maine called Norombegue. Its inhabitants were said to be 
superior to the other aborigines in appearance and in the arts, 
to make use of cotton, and to have some Latin words in their 
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language. Hence M. Beauvois, with little consistency, since he 
regards it as a Celtic settlement, renders Norombegue as Nor- 
oenbygdh, or the “country of the Norwegians.” Charlevoix 
briefly disposes of the glory of this settlement. “ About half- 
way from St. Croix to the Kennebek,” he says, “is the Penta- 
goet, which passes through the midst of what has been called 
Norimbegue, which has so long been represented as a beautiful 
and powerful state, and where there have never been but a few 
Etchemin villages, poorly peopled.” So far from being a Norse 
name, Norombegue is a French corruption of that of an Abenaki 
tribe, which still survives in the town of Norridgewock. Yet 
some tradition of a civilised community that existed prior to 
the arrival of the French seems to have lingered among the 
Indians, for the Huron or Iroquois chief Donnacona told 
Jacques Cartier in 1536 of a country up the Saguenay, “ where 
there are men dressed like us (the French), who live in towns 
and have much gold, rubies and copper.” Again M. Beauvois 
finds evidence of Christianising and civilising influences in the 
kindness and hospitality of the Micmacs of Nova Scotia towards 
De Poutrincourt and his followers in 1610, and their readiness 
to receive the Christian religion. The Huguenot traveller Les- 
carbot made a hero of their chief Mambertou, a venerable man, 
a hundred years of age, who, unlike his people, was tall of 
stature and of noble appearance, and, still more remarkable, 
who wore a beard. Charlevoix says “that if he had not been 
born before the arrival of the French in his country there could 
have been no doubt that European blood was mingled with the 
American in his veins.” Before his conversion he had been a 
heathen priest or medicine man as well as a king, and all the 
narratives concerning him concur in representing a most amiable, 
wise, and accomplished savage. He does not seem to have 
claimed any more illustrious origin than that of the people over 
whom he ruled with firm but benignant hand. In Lescarbot’s 
time the Micmacs were still engaged in warring upon the 
Esquimaux. What if the Culdee colony had perished in these 
wars, and Mambertou, a child of the colony, had been adopted 
into the tribe of the conquerors? It is possible, but a — 
ture after all, and nothing more. 

The last proof offered by M. Beauvois is that some remains 
of Christian rites have been found among the aborigines of 
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the large region which he identifies with Escociland or Great 
Ireland. He says :— 


“The Recollet father, Christian Le Clerq, who spent twelve years in 
Gaspé on the right bank of the St. Lawrence, found there in the seventeenth 
century numerous traces of Christianity, notably the worship of the cross 
and reminiscences of the Pater ; and the Jesuit, Joseph Francis Lafitau, 
asserts that Christianity was, among the Canadian Indians, a reminiscence 
rather than a new belief, and that they regarded the cross as the symbol of 
the religion formerly taught to their ancestors,” 


It is of course to be remembered that these missionaries 
whose testimony is cited truthfully by M. Beauvois knew 
nothing of the Norse visits to America, which have only come 
to light of comparatively recent years, although they may have 
had some knowledge of Zeno’s narrative, to which Charlevoix 
makes slight and disrespectful allusion as a fabulous document. 
Charlevoix, indeed, is an iconoclast throughout, for he ridicules 
the idea that the worship of the cross was an original practice 


of the Indians at Gaspé or elsewhere. But let M. Beauvois 
continue his evidence :— 


“In 1534 the aborigines of Gaspé, seeing Jacques Cartier plant a cross on 
the shore of this country, crossed their fingers and then pointed to the sur- 
rounding region, as if to indicate that they had the same in all parts of their 
territory. In 1607 Champlain indeed found one in the Bay of Fundy on 
the northern coast of the ancient Markland. It was very old, covered over 
with moss, and nearly rotten, whence the celebrated navigator justly con- 
cluded that formerly Christians had been in the country. The aborigines 
of the neighbourhood observed certain Christian practices before they were 
baptized ; for instance Chkoudun, a sachem of River St. John, would not 
eat a morsel before raising his eyes to heaven and making the sign of the 
cross. He had crosses in all his huts, and bore one upon his breast. The 
islanders of Cape Breton very willingly made the sign of the cross, and 
painted it spontaneously upon their faces, on their chests, their arms and 
their legs. So Lescarbot thought that these people ‘ are derived from some 
race which has been instructed in the law of God” The Acadians, the 
name by which the inhabitants of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Gaspé, the 
neighbouring islands, and even the eastern part of Maine, were called, had 
some notions of the Flood and the matters of the ancient law. They knew 
the doctrine of the Trinity, one of the persons of which, called Messou, was 
a restorer like the Messiah ; and his mother, according to the opinion of 
Father G. Sagard Théodat, ‘ seems in some respect to resemble the mother 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ.’ They had not forgotten the name of Jesus ; 
but, having become idolaters, they applied it to the sun either in its original 
form or slightly corrupted, as Kesus, Kizous, Gischi. In the time of John 
Alphonso (1541), their language yet contained many Latin words, and Halle- 
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lujah was still heard in one of their songs in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Finally the Souriquois (Micmacs) of Acadia had adopted a great 
principle, which was the first and perhaps the only article of their laws : it 
was to do to others what they wished others to do to them. They had, 
therefore, not only retained some of the practices of Christianity and some 
remembrance of its doctrines, but they had also not forgotten the sublime 
precept which lies at the foundation of Christian morality.” . . . 

“Thus all clear-headed and well-informed men, Champlain, Lescarbot, 
Nicholas Denys, Monseigneur de St. Vallier, Fathers Le Clerq and J. 
Sagard Théodat himself, in spite of the dubitative form of his statement, 
struck with the numerous indications referred to, have drawn the conclusion 
that Christianity must have been preached in the country before the arrival 
of the French ; but they could give no account of the way in which this 
evangelisation had taken place, nor of its period. All the novelty of our 
thesis consists in replying, point by point, to the questions which these 
judicious observers had put to themselves in vain.” .. . 

“It is folly to attempt to assign a modern origin to these traces, which 
have been pointed out in Acadia from the sixteenth century. The worship 
of the cross, Christian rites, dogmas, and names could not have been adopted 
by the Indians in imitation of what the French navigators and missionaries 
did, believed, and said, since their presence in the country was remarked at 
the very time of its discovery. Towards 1680, an old man of the tribe of the 
cross-carriers (Porte Croix) of Gaspé, whose traditional knowledge went back 
into the past a hundred and twenty years, affirmed to M. de Fronsac and Father 
Le Clerq, that he had seen the first European who had landed on these 
shores ; that, before his arrival, the aborigines already possessed the worship 
of the cross ; that this custom had not been brought thither by foreigners ; 
and that what he knew of the matter he had received by tradition from his 
fathers, who had lived at least as long as himself. This worship, there- 
fore, was so widely spread among the people of Gaspé in the second half of 
the seventeenth century, before their new conversion to Christianity, that 
there is no other way of explaining it than by the evangelisation of the 
country in pre-Columbian times.” 


M. Beauvois has proved too much; yet it does not follow 
that he who proves everything proves nothing. The main 
argument is that derived from the use of the cross as an 
emblem among the Indians. Now the Culdees undoubtedly 
used this emblem, but we have no evidence that they ever 
made it an object of idolatrous worship. Its presence also is 
not necessarily a sign of Christianity, for the cross is as old as 
Egypt, and appears on American ground, as in the central and 
southern parts of the continent, amid purely pagan surround 
ings. The trinities of the Algonquins and Iroquois alike are no 
more Christian than those of the Greeks and the Hindus. The 
name supposed to be that of Jesus is the Algonquin word for 
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the sun and the day he brings with him, a word that existed 
before they left their native isles, for the Abenaki Aesus and 
Mohegan keesogh are just the Pelew kokook and the gawak of 
the Moluccas. As for the Latin words, more evidence is 
needed, even had we not Zeno’s testimony that the people of 
Estotiland could not read their Latin books. The service of 
the Culdees, moreover, was in the vernacular or Gaelic, not in 
Latin. And the refrain that resembled hallelujah is one that 
meets us in the music of many widely separated people, in the 
ya lay lee of the Copts, the everlasting lelo of the Basques, the 
hel-lel-lu of the Senel of California, and the 7-e-ly-yah of the 
Queen Charlotte Islanders. On American ground, I say it 
with regret, M. Beauvois has failed to establish his point. 

Still there is an evidence, it may be, which he has over- 
looked. The northern Algonquins may, without exaggeration, 
be called monotheists, for they and they only of American 
tribes worshipped, as many, alas! still worship ignorantly, 
Gitche Manitou, the Great Spirit. My own study of the re- 
ligions of the world, which has been at least extensive, leads 
me to the conclusion of M. Naville: namely, that monotheism 
among any people indicates Jewish or Christian influence. We 
have many testimonies to the effect that the Algonquins were 
originally idolaters, possessing and worshipping idols of 
carved wood, and their mythology, collected by Schoolcraft 
and others, presents us with the names of former deities whom 
they do not seem to have acknowledged as objects of wor- 
ship within the historical period. Like Abraham, they also, 
beyond the Flood, in their Malay or Polynesian home, served 
many strange gods. Whence this great change? Whence 
even the complex name Gitche Manitou, the Great Spirit ? 
Manitou is doubtless an old heathen name for deity, like the 
Latin deus and our English word god, derived from Guotan or 
Odin, as deus from Zeus. But the Gitche seems to suggest an 
attempt on the part of some teacher to elevate the heathen 
name into the title of the One Living and True. The Hurons 
and Iroquois were not Monotheists, nor were any other 
American people whose religion is known to me. The beings 
of the Algonquin mythology appear in genealogical order, like 
those of the Greeks and Romans, the Persians and Indians. But 
Gitche Manitou, like Melchizedek, has neither father nor son. 
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He stands alone, the Creator and Preserver of men. Under 
forms presenting but slight variation, the name of the Great 
Spirit appears among the Algonquins proper, the Crees, and 
the Ojibbeways. The Micmacs call him Nikskam, and the 
Abenakis, Ketsi Niwasku. The latter people seem, at the time 
of their first intercourse with the French missionaries, to have 
become devil-worshippers, for their efforts to propitiate Matsi 
Niwasku, or the bad spirit, are said to have been greater than 
those put forth by them to seek the protection of Ketsi 
Niwasku. It does not appear that the Ojibbeways and Crees 
discriminated to the same extent in favour of Matchi Manitou, 
the Algonquin equivalent for the evil one. This dualism in 
religion, together with the use of the same generic term 
Manitou or Niwasku, to designate the good and the evil spirit, 
is suggestive of European influence. The Indian does not 
generalise naturally, but employs distinct words to designate 
each individual species. It is, therefore, far from improbable 
that the conceptions of one God or great spirit of good and of 
a devil or enemy of mankind were presented to their minds by 
Christian teachers at some remote period under the manufac- 
tured forms Gitche Manitou and Matchi Manitou. I am 
not acquainted with any corresponding phenomena among the 
other aboriginal tribes of America. 

M. Beauvois also refers to two matters which he thinks add 
probability to his thesis: one being the widely spread tradition 
of the White Man, which can be proved to have existed in 
America prior to the landing of Columbus ; the other, the per- 
petually recurring story of the Welsh Indians. The tradition 
of the White Man is too vague and too far-reaching, for it was 
early found in South America, to permit of any theory being 
established upon it. The story of Indians who spoke the 
Welsh language, who possessed manuscripts, and were of fairer 
complexion than their fellows, is told by a number of indepen- 
dent writers, and has quite a bibliography of its own. Madok- 
wando, chief of the Penobscots, an Abenaki tribe, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, was supposed to preserve in 
his name a reminiscence of the ill-fated Prince Madoc, who, in 
the twelfth century, sailed from Wales never to return. By 
many writers the Welsh colony has been sought among the 
Tuscaroras, a purely Iroquois tribe, and by others, such as 
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Catlin the artist, among the Mandans, a section of the Dacotahs. 
No scientific evidence has yet been adduced for the existence 
of a Welsh colony in any part of aboriginal America. Specimens 
of the languages of all, or almost all, North American Indian 
tribes have been collected, but among them all, so far as is 
known to me, there is only one which may be called Celtic. It 
is a list of Darien numerals published by Mr. Hubert H. 
Bancroft in his magnificent work, The Native Races of the 
Pacific States. These numerals are almost pure Gaelic, and 
lead us to think that Mr. Bancroft or his authority has been 
made the victim of a hoax. 


There is sufficient evidence for believing that the Culdees 
established themselves in Iceland, and that they deserted that 
country on the arrival of the Norsemen in the last quarter of 
the ninth century. It is exceedingly probable that their 
spirit of enterprise, combining with their fear of the enemies 
who had driven them step by step into the north and west, in- 
duced them to direct their flight westward, first to Greenland, 
it may be, and afterwards to a more hospitable region on the 
American main. Two Norse records of maritime discovery 
belonging to the tenth and eleventh centuries, and one Italian 
document of the fourteenth, indicate the existence of a civilised 
Celtic and Christian colony on the northern shores of the conti- 
nent. And the presence of Christian influences in the region 
which M. Beauvois identifies with White Man’s Land, Great 
Ireland, or Escociland, seems to be attested by the appearance 
of Christian symbols and monotheistic belief among the Indians 
who occupied it at the time of French settlement. It must 
have been very late in the fourteenth, and perhaps not till the 
fifteenth, century that the Algonquin tribes came in contact 
with the Scoto-Irish community. Driving the Esquimaux 
before them, they would seem to have respected the white- 
robed bearers of the cross, and to have submitted to receive 
religious instruction from their lips. Nor can that instruction 
have been brief which put an end to idol-worship, and firmly 
rooted in the Algonquin mind the names of Gitche Manitou 
and Matchi Manitou, with the truths of which they were the 
symbols. But one naturally asks how this community of 
Christian teachers came to perish utterly, after preserving its 
existence for five hundred years. 
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The answer is not far to seek. A new race came on the 
scene, how long before the advent of the French we cannot tell, 
but it was there when Jacques Cartier arrived in the St. Law- 
rence in 1535. It was the race of the Wyandot- Iroquois, men of 
large stature, of great strength and vigour, superior to the Algon- 
quins in culture and intellectual power, and the most indomi- 
table warriors of the American continent. It was with their 
chiefs that Cartier treated, and from them that he received the 
names Canada, Stadacona, and Hochelaga; for the Algonquins 
at that time were their subject vassals all along the St. 
Lawrence and the Gulf. Who more likely than they to have 
broken up the mission settlement, and to have left no Culdee 
tongue to tell the tale? The Senecas in the middle of the 
seventeenth century utterly exterminated the Eries, so that 
they ceased to be a nation. It was these same Senecas who 
gave to Cartier the geographical name Canada, which is par- 
ticularly their own, so that in 1535 they were to be found not 
far from White Man’s Land. Their eye did not pity nor their 
hand spare. Age and sex, innocence and helplessness, were 
nothing tothem. Those who in 1649 could dance with fiendish 
joy round the missionaries Brebceuf and Lallemant, whom they 
plied with tortures too horrible to relate, were the worthy 
descendants doubtless of earlier generations as ready to murder 
the white-robed Culdee as they the black-robed Jesuit. Read 
the massacre of Wyoming, an Iroquois exploit, and judge of 
the probable fate of the Celtic dwellers in White Man’s Land. 
At some time in the fifteenth century must have been performed 
this last terrible act in the sad Culdee tragedy. Their lamp 
went out, struck to the earth by a cruel hand, in the midst of 
gross heathen darkness, just at the time when, beyond the 
ocean, their fathers had crossed in doubt and fear, the better 
day began to dawn that gave at length to Lindisfarne and 
Derry and Iona even a purer light than theirs. 

M. Beauvois deserves our gratitude for the strangely ro- 
mantic, though melancholy, story he has told. Yet even he 
does not know half its strangeness. The Christian teachers, 
driven across the northern Atlantic by savage pagan foes to the 
American strand, is but half the scene. Looking from that. 
strand away to the far west, and beyond another sea, we observe 
a larger group of refugees from the Moluccas and the Philip- 
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pines crossing the Pacific to the Oregon coast, and passing 
thence to join the Christian white men. They came with idols 
in their hands and the names of many gods upon their lips ; 
but, as they converse with the white-clad teachers, the idols 
fall, and the many gods are spoken of no more. One name 
only they keep. It is the Philippine word anito, which means 
an idol, and therefore a god, but on American ground with the 
prefixed article becomes manito ; and this sign of an originally 
idolatrous race, preceded by the adjective gitche, as if to answer 
the question “Who is your God?” with the fitting reply 
“Ours is the Great God,” becomes the sign of a new creed. 
What else was taught we cannot tell yet, and perhaps we shall 
never know. But doubtless those who took pains to instruct 
the savage in the unity of the Godhead made known to him 
the person and work of the Son, whose symbol of redemption 
he afterwards ignorantly cherished. Though it be true that 
much of the truth communicated soon disappeared, and later 
generations of Algonquins fell into devil-worship and a rever- 
ence for personal totems or fetishes, they never forgot the great 
lesson which the name Gitche Manitou embalms. It is not 
wonderful therefore that the first great missionary successes 
among the Indian tribes should have been achieved on Algon- 
quin ground. Would that we had a few Culdee communities 
to carry the blessings of Christianity and civilisation to our 
western Indians to-day, for by some such mission-settlements 
as theirs must the work they are supposed to have commenced 
on American ground be carried to its completion. 
JOHN CAMPBELL. 





Art. IV.—A Great Dozxology. 


-_—_— is a doxology of Paul’s, under which it were well if 

Christian men would glorify God every day of their lives. 
It is recorded in Ephesians iii. 20, 21: “ Now unto him that 
is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto him 
be glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, 
world without end.” 
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It is, as we have said, a doxology; there is a devotional 
ascription of glory to God: “ Unto him be glory.” The locality, 
or scene, or sphere of this ascription, or ministration, or offering 
up of glory to God, is the church ; the company of the elect or 
redeemed ; the whole family in heaven and earth; the higher 
principalities (it may be) taking part in this ministering, but 
secondarily, as being adopted into and embraced by grace 
among the redeemed from among men: “ Unto him be glory in 
the church.” The responsible, supreme, and ever acceptable 
minister of this glory to God, he by whom it is proffered and 
presented with acceptance, is the Lord Jesus Christ, the minister 
of the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched and not man: 
“Unto him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus.” And the 
duration of this service, this ministration of glory to God, is 
eternal ; it is no secondary, temporary, parenthetical, or transi- 
tory worship ; it is no interlude or episode occurring in the 
middle of some nobler theme, thrown in to grace the onward 
march to something better, something more nearly final, more 
worthy to be permanent. It is itself the terminal and ever- 
lasting issue, to the enhancement whereof all other themes 
and movements tend: “Unto him be glory in the church 
by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen.” 

And now let it be inquired, What is the theme or subject- 
matter of this great doxology which is to fill all ages with 
glory to God by Jesus Christ? This is no abstract, vague, or 
indefinite ascription of glory to God. It is well defined and 
limited. One special perfection of the Divine nature is 
fastened on and celebrated as the theme of this particular 
Halleluiah. It is indeed one that is replete with great con- 
solation and grace, hope through grace to the church of God; 
worthy to be the theme of a distinct and everlasting doxology. 
It is inspiriting to listen to the very language that expresses it: 
“ Unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think.” Because of this, because our God is 
able to do so, let him be gloried in, and glorified for evermore. 
On this single, most sufficient ground, make his praise glorious. 
Contemplating him under this one specific title, let us enthusi- 
astically ascribe eternal praise and glory to him; let eternal 
glory and honour redound unto him in the church by Christ 
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Jesus, the glory implied in his being able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think. 

The marvellous strength and bulging greatness of this lan- 
guage has often been animadverted upon. Inspiration would 
seem to have done its uttermost in tasking and compelling the 
power of words to set forth the glory of God in what he is able 
to do for his people. He is a God able to do “ what we ask” 
—“ what we think ”—“ all that we ask”—“ all that we think.” 
And this alone were much. Such things can the mind of man 
think—embracing much and reaching far. “I think my 
thoughts in God,” said the pious Kepler, when first he caught 
hold of the true idea of the solar system. He had found the 
very thought of God—the thought which had been in God’s 
mind ere yet the heavens were—the thought to which God 
their Creator had given expression and embodiment when he 
created the mechanism of planets and their moons moving 
round the sun, the great central source of light and warmth and 
power to them all. Great desires, also, as well as great thoughts, 
can the heart of man entertain—large and wide in their extent, 
long and lasting in their duration. God is able to fulfil them 
all. When illuminated by the Holy Spirit, filled with the Divine 
vision of the glorious things of the kingdom of Christ (John 
xvi. 13, 14, 15)—purified by Divine grace and quickened by 
Divine power—great and noble are the things the sanctified 
reason of man can think,—great and noble the desires the 
sanctified heart of man can breathe. God is able to accomplish 
them all—al/ that we ask or think. But his power transcends 
this greatly. He is able to do above all that we ask or think. 
Nay, more: abundantly above all that. Yea, rather, he is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think. 

We propose, in the first place, to recall to mind certain 
illustrious cases or instances in God’s dealings with every 
believer, in which he vindicates this claim for himself; in the 
second place, it will be important to point out that he uniformly 
acts out this designation in the whole of his procedure with 
his Israel, from the moment of his bringing them out of 
Egypt till he lands them safely in the promised land; and in 
the third place, the bearing of this on different classes of per- 
sons may be briefly indicated. 
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I. It will give fixity to our meditations on this theme, if 
we specify illustrious instances in which God vindicates for 
himself the title under which this doxology glorifies him in 
what he does for each and every one of his children. 

For evidently Paul has not in his eye such interposition as 
that by which he brought out Israel after the flesh with a high 
hand and outstretched arm from Egypt, or fed them with 
manna from heaven, and water out of the rock, but what he 
does and is continually doing behind that veil which hides 
him and his movements from the eyes of our flesh and imagina- 
tion, and from which he is continually, with all and each of 
the faithful, writing a history which eternity alone will unveil. 
Thus— 

1. First of all, and best of all, and above all else besides, 
God hath done exceeding abundantly above all that we asked 
or thought, or could have asked or thought, when he sent his 
Son into the world to be the propitiation for our sins, that 
we might live through him. Was not this above all that had 
been asked? above all that had been thought ?—exceeding 
abundantly so? No one had asked this gift. No one had 
thought it. When promised, it was most assuredly what they 
had not asked, and had not thought ; neither had any asked it 
on their behalf, or thought of it for their benefit. It is the 
unthought-of, the unasked, and, even now that it is given, it is 
the UNSPEAKABLE GIFT. 

Oh, the complete, exclusive self-containedness of the covenant 
of grace! “ My covenant,” saith the Lord, as well he may. 
Who in this matter of the Girt of God’s Son hath known the 
mind of the Lord? With whom took he counsel, or who was 
in circumstances to give him any? From whom received he 
a suggestion or hint the most distant or indistinct? Surely 
here was “the counsel of his own will, according to his good 
pleasure which he purposed in himself.” And well it was for 
us that it should be so. For never could man have asked it, 
never even thought of it. Never could angels have asked it 
on our behalf, and never could it have come into their thoughts. 
Even now that, unasked, unthought-of by all creatures, it is 
revealed, it is the theme of the angels’ astonishment, the matter 
of their holy adoring study. These things the angels desire to 
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look into. For they see that God hath achieved for himself 
the glory of being able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that could be asked or thought. 

Nor is it merely in the gift of his Son in general that God 
vindicates for himself this glorious title ; but in all the circum- 
stances and modes of this gift, and in all the effects unto which 
it is bestowed, and all the depth and intensity of its duration, 
and in all the grace and glory with which it is completed. 

“Unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever;” but thou shalt be my gift to mine enemies—even to 
them that have lifted up their heel against thy throne, O God, 
—my gift to be light to them that are in darkness, salvation 
to them that are in ruin, glory to them that are in shame. Is 
not this exceeding abundantly above all asking, exceeding 
abundantly beyond all thought ? beyond all that we had thought 
before, or even yet can think? For this gift of God is God, but 
who can by searching find out God? But the Son, as God the 
Father’s gift, is God’s unspeakable, because God’s unthinkable, 
gift. 

“Unto the Son God saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever,” and thou dwellest in my boundless bosom of infinite 
and eternal love and delight. But dwelling still in my bosom, 
which in Godhead’s inviolate blessedness and glory thou canst 
never leave, thou shalt be found dwelling also in a manger, 
wrapt in swaddling bands ; for “a body have I prepared thee.” 
And the Son said, “ Zo! I come.” Was this asked or thought ? 
It is what we do not need to ask—for unasked it has been 
given. It is what, even when given, we cannot think—for 
great is the mystery of godliness, God was manifest in the 
flesh,— but can only cry, “To us a child is born, to us a Son 
is given, and his name shall be called Wonderful ”—wonderful 
beyond our power to think—wonderful beyond all possibility 
to think. A sweet name Hannah gave her child—“ Samuel ”— 
“for I asked him of the Lord.” But sweet and fragrant as it is, 
it was the very last of names to give with truth to Jesus, for 
he came unasked, and he is exceeding abundantly above all 
that we could ask or think. 

Ah! and when he came unasked, he came to do what he 
never could have been asked to do. “Unto the Son he saith, 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever;” thou dwellest in 
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light that is inaccessible, which no eye hath seen, still less 
any hand can reach. Yet thou shalt dwell in yon dark world ; 
and that in such form that they may get their hands upon 
thee, if they please, and nail thee to a tree, if they please — 
and please they will. Could that have been asked? Could 
that have been thought? Nay: no created intellect could 
have thought it otherwise than as a blasphemy. No intellect 
save Divine could have thought it in holiness. No man even 
now can think it in holiness save by the Holy Ghost. “No 
man can call the crucified Jesus Lord save by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

“To the Son he saith, Thou art ever with me, and all that 
I have is thine: for thou art the heir of all things, and by thee 
also I made the worlds.” Nevertheless, in yon apostate 
world, created by thyself, as were all worlds, thou shalt be 
poor. Yea, in that only nation in it in which the poor man’s 
bed dare not be taken as a pledge, but it must be restored to 
him ere nightfall, thou shalt not have where to lay thy head. 
Could that have been asked or thought ? 

“To the Son he saith, A sceptre of righteousness, O God, is 
the sceptre of thy kingdom.” But in the body prepared for 
thee, thou shalt so stand in the room of sinners, and be made 
sin for them, that—as if thou wert, O thou Holy One, sin’s 
very embodiment, impersonation, and essence—the consuming 
fire of wrath shall fall upon thee, and the avenging sword of 
justice smite thee. Could that have been proposed, asked, or 
thought of ? 

“Unto the Son he saith, Thou art daily my delight, rejoicing 
always before me, rejoicing in the habitable parts of the earth 
—thy delights therein being with the sons of men.” But these 
sons of men will give gall in thy hunger, and vinegar in thy 
thirst ; and when ¢hey hunger and thirst, thou wilt give them 
bread of life and water of life, and this shall be the bread thou 
shalt give them, even thy flesh, which thou shalt give for the 
life of this world: and this shall be the water of life which 
thou shalt give them, even thy blood, which thou wilt shed for 
the remission of the sins of many—even shed for the remission 
of the sin of shedding it. 

Could that have been asked or thought? Even when first 
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broached to them by himself, they could not think it. They 
said among themselves, How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat? Only by the Holy Ghost can we think it in holiness 
even now. It is the Spirit that quickeneth: the flesh profiteth 
nothing. “Yet my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed.” 

In every view that we can take of this first and greatest 
gift, oh, is it not exceeding abundantly above all that we 
could ask or think! Herein is love, not that we have loved 
God—not that we even asked God to love us, or thought of 
such a thing, but that, unasked by us, unimagined and un- 
thought by any, he loved us in his own unanticipated, 
unsolicited, unthought-of love, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. 

2. When the Lord regenerated us by his grace, and united us 
to his Son by his Spirit, he does exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think. When regenerating grace first visits 
a sinner, it is what that sinner had not asked and had not 
thought. Herein is that saying of the Lord true: “Ye have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen you ;” or that other saying of 
the Lord by the prophet: “I am sought of them that asked not 
for me, I am found of them that sought me not.” No man 
apprehends or finds Christ, but was first apprehended or found 
of Christ. No unregenerated man asks regenerating grace. No 
man dead in trespasses and sins is capable of truly desiring or 
intelligently receiving the regenerating grace. To think of 
grace correctly implies and demands the previous possession of 
grace. To desire grace truly and ask it aright, is the fruit of 
grace already given and received. Can you ask grace from God 
in faith ?—-and if not in faith, it is not his very grace, but some 
mistaken and deluding semblance of it that you ask. Then 
whence is this faith of yours, this believing asking of grace ? 
It is not of yourself; it is the gift of God. “By grace are ye 
saved through faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift 
of God” (Eph. ii. 8). Can you so much as even think rightly, 
that is spiritually, of the grace of God ?—and if not spiritually, 
it is your own carnal imagination that fills your mind, and not 
the real, true, holy grace of God, for the natural man knoweth 
not the gracious things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
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spiritually discerned. Whence is your ability so to think ? 
“ We are not able of ourselves so much as to think one thought 
as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God” (2 Cor. iii. 5). 
Your power to ask or think spiritually, your spiritual petition 
or spiritual idea, is from the grace of God given you when 
spiritually you could not think at all. Your believing desire 
and supplication is from the grace of God given you when 
you could neither pray nor think. The Lord has prevented 
you, anticipated you with his grace; he has been before- 
hand with his communication of it, when otherwise you had 
remained conspicuously destitute of it. His Girt of it had 
preceded both your ASKING AND THINKING ; preceded not only 
your actual asking and thinking, but preceded your ability to 
ask or think; has been the very origination, beginning, and 
cause of your ever being able to ask it or think of it. And 
clearly, therefore, in God’s first bestowment of his grace upon 
you, he did exceeding abundantly above all that you had asked 
or thought. 

“Very bold doctrine,” I hear some one saying. True, it is 
indeed. But Isaiah is very bold, and saith, “I was found 
of them that sought me not; I was made manifest unto them 
that asked not after me.” Exactly is it this doctrine of God’s 
unanticipated grace, anticipating all solicitation, and transcend- 
ing and preceding all thought and capacity thereof, that is 
the doctrine which is called bold, but which Isaiah was bold 
enough to proclaim with unfaltering voice. Good were it that 
all successors of his upon the mountains publishing glad 
tidings of mercy were always as bold in magnifying the 
sovereign, reigning, royal, prevenient, anticipating grace of God. 
The heady and high-minded may cavil at it. They may say 
—they have in all ages said: If none but those who already 
have it can seek it,—if none but the already regenerate—re- 
generated before asking or being able to ask or even think of 
regenerating grace,—if none but those already in possession of 
this same grace of God can either ask or think about it, we 
need neither trouble ourselves to think about it or ask it till it 
comes. It may seem a very clever rejoinder. But it is melan- 
choly work, O man, rebelling against God, against the grace 
of God and the God of grace. Depend upon it, this same grace 
is on the throne, and you cannot depose it. Grace reigns, 
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and will reign, and it will prove a desperate time to you when 
it is seen that you cannot bow the knee, nor say, God save 
the king! but must quibble and cavil, and impudently 
assail the saving grace of God, and the God of all grace. 
And it is a most miserable cavil this, about never troubling 
yourselves about grace until it come, if you are spiritually 
and eternally dead and damned without it. One would 
rather think that if you are not insane, the inference with 
you would have been all the other way. The immediate effect 
of prevenient grace is to secure that grace shall be rightly 
thought of, grace shall be earnestly asked for, grace shall 
be sovereignly, royally given, given into your heart to reign 
there, till even conscience, that delegate of justice, shall itself 
become within you a throne of grace, a throne for grace to sit 
upon and speak from and shine from; and what therefore is 
your refusal to ask or trouble yourself till it come, as your 
well-nigh blasphemous suggestion runs, but a rejection of 
preventing grace itself—a bold and wicked conviction, that as 
for you it shall not come at all, a determination that it may 
strive as it may to lead you to ask and pray, but as for 
you, you see through the whole delusion of our Calvinism, 
as you call it, and have resolved to have done with its self- 
contradictions and absurdities? And oh! therefore, are you 
not a living proof that if Isaiah’s bold saying (for the thing is far 
older than Calvin), if Isaiah’s bold saying has been graciously 
accepted among the Gentiles, to the glory of God and of the 
gospel of his grace—*I am sought of them that asked not 
after me, I am found of them that sought me not,’—his 
counterpart rebuke to perverse Israel is due to you: “ But unto 
Israel he saith, All day long I have stretched out my hands 
unto a disobedient and a gainsaying people ”? 

Yet, gainsay whoso may, it remains a fundamental truth of 
the “ glorious gospel of the blessed God,” that to be able to 
think and ask the grace of God, is the fruit of grace already 
given, given when not asked, given when not even thought 
of, given when no capacity as yet existed to ask or think of it 
at all; and in that case is it not exceeding abundantly above 
all that had been asked or thought? Oh, child of God, when 
the God of all grace arrested you in your ungodliness and 
unconcern, when he convinced you of your sin and misery, 
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when he drew a veil to your view over this poor and perishing, 
unrecompensing, unsatisfying world, and all its semblances and 
seducing offers, and with it drew at the same time the veil 
from the world to come, with all its solemnising realities ; 
when he compelled you to cry out, “What must I do to be 
saved?” when he revealed to you that Jesus, whom his love 
and wisdom had appointed without your asking, and beyond 
all your thought, to be a perfect propitiation for your sins 
—(oh, only think of it !—three persons in the Godhead, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory—the same in 
substance, and one of them the propitiation for your sins),—a 
perfect propitiation for your sins, your perfect peace with God, 
aud your life everlasting; when he disposed and empowered, 
“ procured all, and enabled” you to lay the weight of the grand 
eternity of your lost wretched soul on the righteousness and 
love, the all-sufficiency and faithfulness of Christ, thus quick- 
ening you to newness of life, and by vital faith uniting you to 
him who was dead in your desert of death, and is now alive for 
evermore,—eternal life for you—you now alive in him,—oh! 
whatever others say in cavilling at the sovereign, anticipating, 
prevenient grace of God, will not you bear testimony that, 
when God did all this for you, the chief of sinners, the very 
picture and model of negligence and unconcern,—he did what 
you had never asked for and never thought of, in all this he 
did exceeding abundantly above all that you had asked or 
thought ! 

3. God vindicates this title for himself, and does exceeding 
abundantly above all that had been asked or thought, in the 
view of that estate of grace and privilege into which regenera- 
tion or effectual calling ushers those that are persuaded 
and enabled to embrace Jesus Christ freely offered to them in 
the gospel, and brought into an estate of salvation. As their 
former condition was an estate of sin and misery, so their new 
condition is a whole, complete estate also, an estate of salvation 
by a Redeemer. They are not brought merely into new circum- 
stances, in which they may look for a gratuitous mercy merely 
here and there, a haphazard blessing now and again; they 
are brought into a perfect and eternal estate of salvation, and 
they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out 
of their loving and powerful Redeemer’s hand. Theirs is an 
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estate of gracious privilege exceeding great and abundant. Being 
justified by faith, they are adopted also as sons of God, and sanc- 
tified into the holy image of God. And there do accompany or 
flow from those great master blessings of the kingdom such 
precious enjoyments as assurance of God’s love, peace of con- 
science, joy in the Holy Ghost, increase of grace, and per- 
severance therein to the end. “Being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
also we have access by faith into this grace [the state of grace, 
or favour, or privilege] wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God” (Rom. v. 1, 2). Believing souls are 
liberated from all condemnation, and not only so, but positively 
justified before God, as possessing a righteousness already 
adequate to all that the law demands, or ever will or can 
demand at their hands. They stand in the Lord’s throne- 
room, the objects of the Sovereign’s favour, approbation, good 
pleasure, and fellowship—the honoured nobles of his kingdom. 
That all the noisomeness of their iniquity is hidden from his 
sight, and never suffered to come into remembrance, is the least 
of it, the least portion of their privilege before him. They are 
represented unto him in all the favourableness which the 
righteousness of his own Son can secure for them, or even for 
him, who himself speaks of it with delight: “I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him,” and the Father says, “ Be- 
hold my servant whom I uphold, mine elect in whom my soul 
delighteth.” They are welcome at court, where they can- 
not too often present themselves, and well-pleasing in all the 
acceptableness that the Eternal Son in their nature can assert 
in the Father’s eyes for himself ; finding before God, each one 
of them, all the grace and favour which God the Son, 
Immanuel, finds with God the Father. For the Branch of the 
Lord is for beauty and for glory, for excellency and for come- 
liness : his blood makes them whiter than the snow, the Eternal 
Righteousness of all the earth himself being Judge: and they 
are comely through his comeliness put upon them. Nor is it 
thought sufficient by him who worketh all things according to 
the counsel of his own will to make his people accepted in the 
Beloved: he admits them to the standing of sons in his 
family—dear children in his household—free of the house, as 
well as acceptable, well-pleasing subjects and nobles of his 
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kingdom. To as many as receive the Son, no wonder if to 
them he gives power to become the sons of God. And seemeth 
it to you a small thing to become son to a King? to become 
the sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty? Nor is it a 
nominal, honorary, or ornamental—it is a real, a born sonship. 
No doubt, it must be called—for it must be—adoption. They 
must be received into the number and acquire a right to 
share all the privileges of the sons of God. Were they not, 
each one of them, aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
strangers from the covenants of promise, without God, and 
without hope in this world? Jt must be adoption : and there 
is even a charm in that which they never will forego. But 
it is an adoption resting on truth—an adoption resting on, 
guarded and guaranteed by, regeneration, which is not less 
real generation, or birth, for being regeneration. These 
sons are not less born sons, because born again; their gene- 
ration is not the less generation for being regenerated. We 
indeed know little about it. But the likelihood is, could 
we know all, that we would stand in awe before those 
princes of the blood-royal of heaven, and be admitted into an 
intelligent appreciation of the indefeasible, inviolable, eternal 
certainty of bliss and beauty, of the great glory and high de- 
stiny of splendid distinction and boundless joy—unique in 
the wide plains of God’s moral government—to which men 
are born when they are born again. Talk of being born in 
the purple! Zhey are born in the purple who are born of 
the Spirit ; they are the veritable born sons of God who receive 
the Son Eternal by faith, born not of blood, nor of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God ; and because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father. 

Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name! 

3ehold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 

us, that we should be called, and should be, the sons of God! 
It abundantly exceeds all that could have been asked or 
thought. 

He yet further exalts them to royal dignity, and inaugurates 
them into the honours of a royal priesthood, clothing them 
with change of raiment—pure linen, clean and white; he sets 
a fair mitre upon their head ; gives them a censer in which to 
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offer incense at the shrine, which is a throne also—the throne 
of grace, where grace reigns, and they that receive abundance 
of grace shall reign too; and incense, pleasing to him in 
heaven, they need never want; even the breathings of their 
hearts’ desire for whatsoever is agreeable to his large and 
limitless will. Looking down with delight and paternal 
appreciation—and whosoever has looked upon his own flock 
of little ones well know what I mean,—he permits them to 
compass an altar which they have no right to eat at which 
serve the tabernacle : feeds them on a paschal lamb and feast 
of tabernacles such as angels partake not of; accepts their 
offerings with good pleasure and gleamings of the light of his 
countenance, which, once seen, electrify them,—for that is 
nothing short of the light of the land where there is nothing 
to hurt in all God’s holy mountain. Moreover, besides a 
priestly mitre, he sets a royal crown upon their head. He 
binds a diadem of tender mercies round their brow, crowns 
them with loving-kindness, kisses them with the seal of 
eternal delight and joy ; points them right onward to the golden 
gates of heaven; first, indeed, a journey through the wilder- 
ness, but then to the promised land, saying, “This is the 
victory that overcometh, even your faith. And to him that 
overcometh (even to him that believeth), I now give the 
Morning Star.” Jesus saith, “I am the bright and the Morn- 
ing Star.” How sweet it is! Oh the dewy freshness of it! 
Oh the beaming, brightening hope of the eternal day that is in 
it! The Morning Star glowing in your heart for love and joy ; 
glistening on your breast for dignity and honour, such as earthly 
monarchs wear not ; gleaming on your brow for high daring in 
the battle, to flash helplessness and terror on your foes; and 
glistening in your eye for truth and honour bright with all 
your friends, giving certificate concerning you, that whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are pure and lovely and of good report, you habitually think 
on these things. 

No wonder that these things are true of those whom heaven 
hath certified and established irreversibly as heirs of God, joint 
heirs with Christ, whom the Father hath embraced as the 
favourite daughter of the King, the bride and spouse of his 
own Son, and dowered as such with a chartered and unlimited 
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inheritance, having throughout all high heaven made proclama- 
tion to them in these terms: “All things are yours, whether Paul 
or Apollos or Cephas, or the world or life or death, or things 
present or things to come; all are yours, for ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s!” Yes, glorious things are spoken of 
thee, O city, O child of God. Thou art a peculiar treasure 
unto him above all people, O people of the Lord; thou art a 
kingdom of priests unto him, for the Lord’s portion is his 
people: Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. “There is none 
like unto the God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven in 
thy help, and in his excellency onthe sky. The eternal God is 
thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms. Happy 
art thou, O Israel ; who is like unto thee, O people saved by 
the Lord, the shield of thy help and the sword of thine excel- 
lency ! and thine enemies shall be found liars unto thee; and 
thou shalt tread upon their high places.” And all this, thine 
estate of searchless privilege, already conferred on thee in, 
Christ and enjoyed in its first-fruits of the Spirit—the Spirit of 
love and power and light and sonship—is guarded and 
guaranteed by a sealed and everlasting covenant: “ For this 
is as the waters of Noah unto me, saith the Lord : for as I have 
sworn that the waters of Noah should no more go over the 
earth, so have I sworn that I would not be wroth with thee nor 
rebuke thee: for the mountains shall depart, and the hills be 
removed, but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither 
shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that 
hath mercy on thee.” 

Who could have thought of—who could have asked—privi- 
leges great and manifold, tender and loving, gracious and 
abundant, like these? And when, introducing us into the 
kingdom and fellowship of the Son of his love, he hath given 
us an “estate of salvation” such as this, hath he not done 
exceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or think ? 

4. But once more, fourthly, God will again vindicate and 
verify the title by which this magnificent doxology glorifies 
him, when he shall introduce his people into an estate of 
glory. Then pre-eminently will he prove himself able to do 
for them exceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or 
think. It will be an exceeding, a far more exceeding and 
abundant and eternal weight of glory. As the rapture of holy 
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and eternal glory breaks upon the shining countenances of the 
ransomed of the Lord, it will be felt by each in himself, and seen 
by each in all, that the joy of our Lord, into which he hath 
ministered to us an abundant entrance,—this beatific vision of 
our Lord’s glory which he had with the Father before the 
world was, and which the Father hath given us because he 
who hath redeemed us with his blood is worthy of this fulness 
of joy at God’s right hand and before his face—transcends 
all notions and efforts of our faith and hope. We prayed for 
it, we longed for it, we asked it, we thought of it. But it is 
exceedingly abundant above all that we asked or thought. 

Take these few eminent instances in which the Lord verifies 
the designation with which this doxology glorifies him :— 
First, in giving his Son to be the propitiation for our sins, a 
gift before all others and beyond all thought; secondly, in 
calling us effectually into the fellowship of his Son, training 
us to ask, and teaching us to think, when as yet we neither 
asked nor thought of such grace at all; thirdly, in bringing 
us into an estate of grace and privilege—of rights and titles, 
experiences and enjoyments—a relation which is the ground 
of our right to ask anything, and our power to think anything ; 
and, fourthly, as having in view a prospect in store for us— 
as having in sure prospect because in eternal purpose for us 
an inheritance surpassing all possibility of solicitation or 
conception-—a glory which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath entered into the heart of man. 


II. We have been at some pains to lay a foundation for our 
second topic, namely, a consideration of the fact that God 
verifies this title also in his procedure towards his people 
throughout their whole course and pilgrimage, their whole 
journey between their introduction into the estate of grace and 
their introduction into the estate of glory. Along all the path 
in which this weak, defenceless, poor, and needy people pass 
to glory, surrounded and beset by a thousand wants, tempta- 
tions, necessities, and dangers, he is able to do for them 
exceeding abundantly above all that they ask or think. 

And let it be carefully observed that God’s “ability” here 
celebrated—his ability to transcend all our solicitations and 
conceptions—is not a mere abstract ability. It is not a mere 
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ability in possession or distinct from an ability put forth in 
action. It is not such an ability as leaves the thing contem- 
plated in the position of a mere possibility, a possibility which 
may never pass into a reality. Rather it implies that what 
God is thus able to do, he does. 

For the glory that God seeks and secures in the Church—the 
glory that accrues and redounds to God in the Church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages—is the glory of perfection, which, in 
his marvellous dealings with the Church, he has proved him- 
self possessed of, by actually putting forth for her salvation, 
preservation, and eternal benefit. The Church does not glorify 
God for perfections which she may suppose him to possess, or 
may prove by abstract reasoning, or be satisfied on testimony 
that he possesses indeed. She glorifies God, and is called on 
to glorify him, by bearing her own testimony, by specifying 
and quoting instances, and setting forth her own experiences, 
by bearing witness to such attributes of God, and such marvel- 
lous degrees and fruits of them as shine forth in her own 
history, and are inlaid in her own condition, felicity, glory, 
and perfection. It is ability in actual exercise that she 
celebrates in the text. Yea, it is expressly said that this 
ability is put forth in herself and in her members. He is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us. This very ability 
is in operation. He does not wait till we can ask or think. 
The very heart-thought of all this doxology is that if he waited 
for that, he would wait for ever. And besides, there are no 
abilities or attributes on which the Church can look abstractly, 
or as separated in their action and history from her own estate, 
interest, and condition. This God is our God. In all the ful- 
ness in which he is God, he is ours! His perfections, in their 
multitude, harmony, glory, and action are himself. God’s per- 
fections and attributes are not a mere bundle of theological con- 
ceptions, though we are too apt so to regard them; they are 
himself. His power, therefore, is ours to save us, to protect, 
defend, and avenge us. His ability to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, is promised, pledged, engaged, 
by an everlasting covenant, while it is also implicated, com- 
mitted, and at work with us, according to the power that 
worketh in us—the working of that mighty power which he 
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wrought in Christ when he raised him from the dead and set 
him at his own right hand in the heavenly places ; which he 
wrought in us also when we, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins, were quickened together with Christ, and raised up to- 
gether with him, and made to sit together with him in these 
same heavenly places ; the power which worketh in us when 
God worketh in us to will and to do of his good pleasure; the 
self-same power as will yet again work in us when he shall 
fashion our vile body like unto his glorious body, according 
to the power whereby he is able to subdue even all things 
unto himself. 

This glorious and surpassing power of God—this ability to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think—is 
irreversibly pledged and irrevocably in operation, actually to do 
for us exceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or think. 
To quicken grace in us and mortify corruption; to refine and 
purify our nature ; to guard and rule our desires and motives; 
to support us in our fight of faith, in all our manifold tempta- 
tions ; to keep us at all times from temptation and a snare, or 
to recover us therefrom with ultimate advantage, if through 
unwatchfulness we have been ensnared ; to sustain, console, and 
sanctify us in our afflictions and bereavements ; to maintain in 
us a heart for duty and an ability for it; to work in us to will 
and to do of the will of God; to make us more than conquerors 
over all our enemies ; to fill all our emptiness, and satisfy all 
our desire, to keep us from falling, or, fallen, to restore our 
souls, and fill them with marrow and with fatness and 
with the finest of the wheat, so that we shall not covet and 
shall not need to covet; and finally to perfect that which con- 
cerneth us, and perfect us in all the will of God, that we may 
be without blemish and without spot before him at his coming ; 
and to carry us in safety, if not in manifest transport, through 
the river of the water of death unto the land whose children 
shall never say, I am sick, and where there shall be nothing 
to hurt or to destroy in all God’s holy mountain; to keep 
us (till then) from falling, and present us (then) faultless, 
having fashioned our bodies like unto his own glorious body, 
and transform our souls into his own image from glory to 
glory as none but the Spirit of the Lord could transform 
them ;—for these and suchlike ends embraced in the history 
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and requirements of the passage from our first entrance on 
grace to our first entrance on glory, God’s ability to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think, is not only 
pledged by promise and by covenant, but is implicated and 
operating in fact. 

And ye that are escaping to the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God, exercised under various and ever accumulating 
proofs of your own weakness, sinfulness, and insufliciency, how 
precious, how glorious a thought is this! a privilege how 
sweet! a daily prospect how consoling, how invigorating ! 
You have a God who can do for you all that you ask! Is not 
that great? Yet it is the least of it. And what this God can 
do, he is your God to do; yea, above all that you ask, above 
all that you think ; abundantly—exceeding abundantly above it. 

And how necessary that he should, in your experience, 
transcend all that you can ask and think, all along the course 
and march of your wilderness journey! How necessary, and, 
I will add, how certain! 

1. How necessary! His doing so in those four illustrious 
instances already specified, renders it necessary—necessary that 
he should do it always, should do it all along. For it makes 
the object and the aim of the Christian life high and holy 
beyond all that we can think. 

For (1) if God so amazingly transcended all prayer and all 
conception as to give his only begotten Son a sacrifice for our 
sins—a representative for us, taking our place of sin and shame 
and death and the grave, that we might be adopted into his 
place of righteousness and glory and life and heaven,—surely 
the hatred of sin, the purity of purpose, the disinterestedness, 
the gratitude, the love, the service, the zeal, the whole galaxy 
of Christian graces, the excellency and perfection of Christian 
character we are hereby bound to endeavour to attain are 
beyond all that we can think ! 

If (2) God in sovereign mercy quickened us when we were 
dead in trespasses and sins, and, when we could neither ask nor 
think what to ask, did beyond all our askings and all our think- 
ings, and effectually taught us to think what we ought to ask, 
and then enabled us to ask what he had taught us to think— 
graciously taught us to seek, and effectually enabled us to find, 
nothing less than himself—even this God for our God for ever 
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and for ever—oh! surely the devotion of prayerfulness and love 
to which he is entitled is beyond all our powers of thinking 
of it, and cannot be rightly or fully rendered save in heavenly 
perfection and in heaven itself. 

If (3) he hath brought us into such an estate of grace and 
privilege as that wherein the justified in Jesus stand ; if he 
hath effectually veiled, even from his own vision, all our 
iniquity, and clothed us with his own Son’s comeliness— 
made us sons and heirs, kings and priests, placing us towards 
himself in a relation so near, so sure, so endearing, so exalted, 
so replete with privilege and with blessing, and all this freely, 
without money and without price, without change or the 
eternal possibility of it, without all risk of failure, removal, 
reversal, world without end,—oh ! how can we think aright of 
our obligations to him,.or how can we express our feelings save 
by exclaiming, in a species of joyful bewilderment or blessed 
perplexity, “ What shall I render to the Lord for all his 
benefits toward me?” I owe him exceedingly above all that 
I can speak or think. : 

And (4) lastly, if he hath designed for us the glory which 
is to be revealed, but which flesh and blood cannot inherit, it is 
so exceedingly abundant above all that we can ask or think ; 
if we, according to his word, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, for an inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not away, for a 
presentation in faultlessness before his throne, and a body 
fashioned like unto his own glorious body—eyes that are like 
his, even as a flame of fire, a countenance like his, even as 
the sun shineth in his strength,—oh ! does not this also convey 
the extent of our obligations, and the purity and perfection 
of the holiness to which they bind us, far beyond our present 
powers of apprehending and appreciating them, and leave us 
with the similar question of perplexed enjoyment and bewil- 
dered gratitude, “ What manner of persons ought we to be 2?” 

We are bound by these noble verifications of our Father's 
glorious title—bound to a holiness that is beyond all that we 
can think ; but if our powers of attaining it be still less than 
our powers of thinking it or asking it; if in us, that is, in our 
flesh, there dwelleth no good thing; if in this world we shall 
have deadly opposition ; if the principalities of darkness (which 
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would seem to be in light compared with us, and able, with 
hell’s own malignity, to take advantage of our weakness) hate 
us and shoot at us in secret—they secret mysteries to us, we 
open targets to them, waylaying our weak souls at every turn 
of the road with manifold temptations; and if, last of all 
and worst of all, sin dwelleth in us, forcing out the cry, “O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?”—oh! what would become of us were not God, 
as the text assures us he is, a God able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think? We feel it abso- 
lutely necessary that it should be so—that it should be so 
along all the pilgrimage, were it only that we might be pre- 
served in keeping with the exceedingly abundant great things 
he hath already done for us at the opening stages, and hath 
designed to do for us ultimately at its close. But we are 
not left to exclaim merely, How necessary !— 

2. But, how certain! how certain is it that the Lord will 
vindicate this his glorious title to the believer in all his 
history! 

Yes; it is certain that he will do so. It is certain that he 
will do so, though it were only that in the noble instance we 
have given he has done it already, and especially, also, as he 
has deigned in the heavenly glory to do so again. Is it con- 
ceivable that in these three brilliant instances God should 
exceeding abundantly surpass all asking and all thought, 
namely, first, in giving up his Son to the death and shame of 
the cursed tree ; secondly, in calling you into his kingdom, when 
you had neither thought enough, to think of coming, nor power 
enough, nor will enough, to ask to be brought; ¢hirdly, in 
establishing you in covenant things, on covenant terms, in an 
estate of grace unchanging and privilege inexhaustible, and 
indeed unspeakable, like the fountain and the measure of it, 
God’s unspeakable gift ;—is it possible that God should do these 
three things for you, thus ministering an abundant entrance 
for you into the Christian life ?— 

And, fourthly, deigning at the close of your believing pil- 
grimage to minister an exceeding, even an abundant, entrance 
into the kingdom of glory—the exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory; and that, nevertheless, between the entrauce of grace, 
so exceeding abundantly above all that you could ask or think, 
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and the entrance on glory so still more exceeding abundantly 
above the same measure,—is it conceivable that between these 
delightful and God-glorifying epochs, he should for one moment 
interpose a blighted, woful, melancholy, drivelling interval, dur- 
ing which his gracious might slept and slumbered, and came not 
forth for your protection, deliverance, progress, preparation, and 
perfecting for his heavenly kingdom? Impossible. “He that 
hath begun a good work in you will perfect it unto the day of 
Jesus Christ.” He will not forsake the work of his own hands. 
He will not interpose in the progress of it an intermediate or 
intercalary portion, out of taste, out of harmony, out of keep- 
ing with the searchlessly gracious commencement of it, and 
the searchlessly glorious close. Between the elect foundation 
and the top-stone, brought forth, as he means it to be, with 
shoutings, crying, “ Grace, grace unto it,” he will not thrust an 
incongruous and unseemly piece of parenthetical or inferior, 
hasty, heartless workmanship. There shall be no one of all 
God’s dealings with you in your Christian life over which it 
might be written, “Here God did not act to this believer like a 
God able to do exceeding abundantly above all his prayers and 
thoughts.” There shall be no page in all your Christian history 
to which a foot-note might be appended, saying, “Here God 
failed to verify the title under which the Church glorifies him 
through all ages, world without end.” 

“T will sing of the mercies of the Lord for ever.” And all 
round and round thy walls, O city of the Lord, not one tower, 
even the least, shall provoke the verdict, “Here the builder 
began to build, but forgot the cost.” Nor among all his count- 
less myriads who, with open faces beholding the glory of the 
Lord, are being transformed into the same image from glory 
to glory, shall there be one single image like that on 
Babylon’s plain, with head of gold and feet of clay. God’s 
gold mines are not so easily exhausted. 

“ Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will. 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 
VOL. XXX.—NO, CXVII. 
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My grace is sufficient for you ;—the grace of him who is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that you ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in you. To him be glory 
in the church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen. 


III. Let me now close by applying this so precious doctrine 
to three classes of persons. 

1. To the careless and worldly. Sad it is to think there 
should be such needing to be spoken to where the gospel has 
been preached. Yet there is always ground for fear, always 
call for faithfulness. 

You have no interest in this God who is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all his people’s prayers and thoughts. 
As to the other gods and idols in which you are interested— 
the other lords that have had dominion over you—I want to 
kuow if they can do exceeding abundantly above all that you 
can ask or think? One would think so, considering your 
devotion to them and perseverance in serving them. Hast 
thou not known, hast thou not learnt by sad and sore and 
long and full experience, that the very reverse is true? Hast 
thou not, in many a bitter lesson, read the fact that you can 
both think and wish for exceeding abundantly more than they 
can do for you? Does not the old commonplace of the in- 
sufficiency of all earthly things come out with a freshness and 
even brilliancy of conviction when contrasted with that special 
glory of our God which we have made the special topic of our 
celebration? Is it not sealed upon your deep conviction, as 
your own personal and profound experience—the same that 
has been the experience of all who have gone before you on 
the same broad road to ruin,—that the portion you have chosen 
is as much below your power of thought and of desire, as 
God’s ability is above the desires and thoughts of those who 
put their trust in him? Have you not found, without aught 
of self-elation—far otherwise—that your capacities of thinking 
and desiring are far greater than the elements on which you 
have hitherto tried to satisfy them? The believer's portion 
abundantly excels his capacities of understanding and enjoying 
it. But your capacities of thought and of enjoyment far tran- 
scend everything on which you have hitherto sought to exercise 
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them. And so, for evermore, will you find that this heart- 
withering fact is true. You spend your money for that which 
is not bread, and you labour for that which profiteth not. And 
wherefore do you do it? Holy Scripture asks you wherefore ? 
“Wherefore do you spend money for that which is not bread, 
and your labour for that which satisfieth not ?” 

2. To the convinced, sin-sick, and anxious sinner. Here is 
a glorious divine light for you, a glorious view of God in 
Christ which, by the Divine blessing, ought to do very precious, 
very perceptible good to you, yea, exceeding abundantly above 
all that you can ask or think. Will you not, at least, once for 
all, and now for ever, by faith,—will you not yoke this blessed 
fact to your actual case as you feel that case now grieving, 
perplexing, baffling you? What is it that is at the root 
of all your distress? For I take for granted that you are 
distressed. I will not think so ill of you as to believe that 
you could go on in a jaunty dance to eternal doom. No. You 
think about it gloomily enough sometimes. You know you do. 
And what is it that always drives back upon you and seals 
down the perplexity upon your souls, and prevails to keep you 
from peace and joy in believing? Is it not just the fact that 
you ask for nothing greater than you expect, and expect 
nothing greater than you can think? You cannot think how 
sin like yours can be forgiven. You cannot think how a 
guilty conscience like yours is ever to be made clean, and 
free, and honourable, and boundlessly or even averagely 
blessed beneath the eyes that are as a flame of fire. You can 
not think how a worldly heart like yours is ever to be made 
to find delight in prayer and fellowship with God and things 
divine. You cannot think how the doctrine of election is 
ever to consist with your own responsibility and freedom of 
choice to receive or reject Christ as you yourself on your own 
peril shall decide. And you cannot think what this mysterious 
faith can be on which, for weal or woe, it seems, your ever- 
lasting destiny depends. And then you go the weary round 
of your thinkings, and you fall down in despair at the end of 
them—as if hope must end when they end, and God’s doings 
must be limited by your thinkings ! 

Get up, and get rid of these thinkings of yours. What good 
have you ever got—or will you ever get—from them! Get up 
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and get out of the miserable narrow rut of them! Be not as 
the horse or as the mule, content to beat, in dull and weary 
round, with eyes continually earth-prone, the clay-baked track 
of human thinkings about things Divine. Get up, and do the 
living God at last, and at least, the justice to believe that he 
has got a larger mind and greater powers of thought than you. 
Jesus Christ will have nothing to do with you, the gentle 
Jesus even will fling you off, if you will not do his Father at 
least ¢his small and poor amount of justice. “He that hath 
heard and learned of my Father, He it is that cometh unto me.” 
That's the man that I will in no wise cast out: for that really 
is the man that cometh. Hear, then, and learn of my Father 
when he says, “ Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts: for my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 
You cannot think precisely how sin like yours, those 
very sins that sting you, can be forgiven. But just on 
that very point “my thoughts are not your thoughts; for 
though your sins be as scarlet they shall be white as snow, 
though red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” You cannot 
think how corruption and selfishness like yours can ever be 
eradicated, since instead of the brier there cannot come up the 
myrtle-tree. You think your evil heart must be improved, and 
you cannot think how it can be improved enough. ‘ But that 
is not in the line, nor in the measure, nor in the kind of my 
thoughts at all,’ saith the Lord. ‘A totally new heart will I 
give unto you, and a new spirit will I put within you, and 
wholly new things shall spring up before you. Old things 
shall pass away, and all things shall become new.’ Have done 
with your own thoughts, and have done trusting to your own 
powers of thinking. Have done carnalising spiritual things, 
and humanising things Divine by casting them into the mould 
of human thought and reason. Learn that you are not suffi- 
cient of yourself to think one thought as of yourself on any 
point that concerns your pardon, your peace, your relation to 
God and Jesus, or that eternal life that is freely placed at your 
acceptance in him. Not one spiritual soul-profiting thought 
on these things are you able to think as of yourself. But your 
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sufficiency is of God. Yes, of God. For, in the first place, in 
God’s Word God’s thoughts are written down before your eyes, 
and, in the second place, God’s Spirit is promised to enable you 
to think God’s thought at last and not your own. And with 
God’s written thought in real and definite words before you, 
and with God’s Spirit within you, just as if, with a written 
page of music before you, the very spirit or soul of music took 
possession of your breast, and every pulse within you beat 
responses to the master-mind of the composer, and your whole 
soul thrilled to find that you had caught the idea, the imagina- 
tion, the rapture that glorious master-mind meant to express 
or convey, even so with God’s written thought before you, 
and not the soul of music or the spirit of reason, but the Spirit 
of God within you,—the Spirit of God, who is the Spirit of 
power—thinking power,—and of a sound mind—the very spirit 
and master-mind of thought,—of Divine thought within your 
mind and spirit ;—then, according to your limited capacity, 
indeed, yet truly and in your measure, you will think God’s 
very own thought (where came your power of thinking from if 
not from him, if not from his)—you will think God’s own 
thought in unison and fellowship with him. Then will you 
take in God’s thoughts so as to feel that they are the grandest 
and most solid of facts—his thoughts great facts of love, mercy, 
forgiveness, peace, and joy ; thoughts of love and not of evil, to 
give you an expected end. “ Many, O Lord my God, are thy 
wonderful thoughts to us-ward ; they cannot be reckoned up in 
order unto thee : if I would declare and speak of them, they are 
more than can be numbered” (Ps. xl. 5), for they are exceed- 
ing abundant above all that we can ask or think, each one of 
them a great deep. Think for me, O Lord, think upon me. “I 
am poor and needy, yet the Lord thinketh on me.” O Lord, 
thou hast finer powers of thought than mine, and good it is for 
me. Thou art able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
I can ask or think. 

Yes, O anxious soul! poor and needy, I ask you to take 
hold by faith on this glorious doxology, and begin to be thank- 
ful and hopeful, and praise God under this most blessed ascrip- 
tion of glory to him in the highest, above our utmost reach of 
thought. Yoke your needy case to this heavenly chariot, 
in which the infinitely amiable Lord God Almighty rideth 
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for the help of his Church in this excellency of his, and 
it will make your own soul as the chariots of Amminadib. 
Oh! whence is it to us that the Lord is so willing as then? 
Whence is it to us that we ourselves are so willing with 
some little beginnings and pluckings-up of heart as it is 
this day? There is no anxiety, no fear, no distress, no 
necessity under which you can now be exercised and pained, 
or under which you can ever suffer, but faith in God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, under the glorious aspect of 
his glory in the Church, will suffice for your relief. No prison 
this key will not open; no devil this oriflamme will not blind 
and quell; no shadow of death this glory will not lighten up. 
“God is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think.” 

3. And now for the happiness of giving a word to you that 
believe. Whence is it to you that you indeed believe? “Thy 
people shall be willing in the day of thy power.” Ah! that’s 
it! Thy people have been made willing in a day of thy 
power. And what a God they have to believe upon! Ah! 
sure it does and must need Divine power to believe in a God 
like this. 

What can or ought I to say to you?) What more is there to 
say, unless I say this again? I call upon you, this day, again 
once more to appropriate and praise your God in Christ under 
this magnificent doxology. I call on you to glorify him, and glory 
in him as able to do exceeding abundantly above all that you 
can ask or think. Let this transcendent power of his be one 
express and very special motive of faith with you. “ Believest 
thou that I am able to do this?” said Jesus to the blind man. 
“ Abraham staggered not at the promise of God, but was strong 
in faith, giving glory to God, and being persuaded that what 
he had promised he was able also to perform, and therefore 
it was imputed to him for righteousness.” When, therefore, 
you come into perplexing circumstances (as what believers do 
not ?), either in your outward life, or in your inward spiritual 
experience, and cannot find your way, cannot tell what to 
think, cannot think what to ask—remember that God can 
abundantly exceed all your asking, and all your thinking too.. 
Rejoice and give him thanks because of this. And do not 
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require to wait for relief till you are thankful,—there is the 
cloven hoof of unbelief again. 

There is no place for despondency, there is no room to tarry 
for thankfulness and hang back from the praise of God, till 
you get everything you want in hand. It is simply not true, 
in this joyous sphere of rich and reigning grace, that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush. The whole grove is vocal 
with a hierarchy of choristers. “I would have told the very 
crows,” said John Bunyan. The birds are all a-song, and 
the fountains all are playing. Spring up, O well, sing ye 
unto it. And there never shall come a time, with those to 
whom belongs the short song, “This God is our God,” when it 
will be time to despond, far less despair. When staggered by 
some sudden trial, when all but consumed by some slowly-eat- 
ing grief, when you know not what to think, and cannot think 
what to ask (for there are groanings which can neither be uttered 
nor understood), ask God to think for you, while you stand still 
and see the thought gradually become a fact—stand still and 
see the salvation of God. Assuredly it shall be yours to know 
that his thoughts are not as your thoughts, but as much higher as 
heaven is high above the earth, and that all things work together 
for good to them that are the called according to his purpose. 
Arise in lowliness of mind, and simplicity of faith, and 
blessed boundlessness of hope, and meet your Almighty God. 
“Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, My way is 
hid from the Lord? Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? there is no searching 
of his power of thought. He granteth power to the faint, and 
to them that have no might he reneweth (bless the Lord, he 
reneweth) strength. Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fall: but they that wait on 
the Lord shall renew their strength, they shall mount up on 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not weary, they shall walk 
and not faint.” 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name.” p. 
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Art. V.—The Liberal Theology.’ 


HE “ Liberal Theology” is essentially different from modern 
unbelief. Whilst the latter absolutely rejects the Christian 
and indeed every religious conception of the world, and con- 
templates the world and human life without any regard to an 
overruling God, the former professedly recognises the Christian 
conception of the world, seeking to purify it, however, from 
all those elements which are in conflict with the results of 
scientific thought and the demands of the progressive spirit 
of the times, and which therefore, as they say, alienate the 
educated from the Church. 

Consequently it applies the same critical processes to the 
writings of the Old and New Testaments as to the profane 
ancient authors, without, however, undervaluing the high 
moral and religious worth of the fundamental thoughts set 
forth in the old Biblical records. It rejects miracles at least 
as facts not to be accounted for by the laws of natural develop- 
ment, and does not hesitate to rank among myths even the 
resurrection of Christ, spoken of by Paul as the foundation of 
our faith. It rejects also the doctrine of the sacred Trinity, 
which has been held by the Church of all ages. The majority 
of its representatives, however, stand by the idea of a personal 
God, to whom we may pray, and to whose kind providence we 
may intrust our interests; and only here and there among 
them are seen the beginnings of a transition from the theistic 
to the pantheistic conception of the world. It has broken 
with the entire Christology of the past history of the Church, 
and as for the doctrines of the union of two natures in Christ 
and his offering up of himself as a sacrifice and such like, it 
spurns them away with contempt; but it regards the person 
of the Redeemer as the pattern of a religious and moral per- 
fection and as the point of departure of a moral regeneration 
of the human race. It reckons almost the entire Biblical 
eschatology as a mythological addition to Christianity, yet, at 
the same time, it seeks for a place in its system of doctrine 
for the hope of eternal life, but only in the form of an ap-: 


1 From a recent number of Luthardt’s Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissensch. u. 
kirchl. Leben, by Sup. Lic, Gust. Kreibig of Arnswald. 
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pendage to Christian doctrine, which might yet, in case of 
necessity, be dispensed with, and the denial of which would 
in no way injure the moral and religious character of any 
Christian. 

It is incorrect to speak of this liberal theology as the 
product of the most recent scientific research, Modern 
speculation has only impressed upon it its peculiar stamp, but 
as a system its origin is to be found in the very first age of 
the Christian Church. From the very moment when the 
gospel as a divine living power entered into the Jewish and 
Heathen world, there was present, in every one who embraced 
it, the consciousness of an effort to modify the forms of Chris- 
tian truths which were particularly obnoxious to the thoughts 
and inclinations of the natural man, to change their 
character, or altogether to set them aside, and thus to gain a 
Christianity more conformable, as it was supposed, to reason. 
This striving of the natural man against the gospel was kept 
in check during the first century, and still more in later times, 
by the power of the Christian consciousness and by the 
authority of the Church. We meet with traces of it, however, 
in the most diverse epochs of the history of the Church. 

While Gnosticism built up its vain and giddy speculation, 
there appeared in the Ebionitism of the first century a form of 
Christianity stripped of all that was mysterious and super- 
natural. Christ is only, according to it, the carpenter’s son of 
Nazareth, furnished through his baptism with extraordinary 
divine power, and his Messianic function was completed in 
his teaching, by which he expounded and extended the law of 
Moses. 

Arianism, which arose at a later period, went considerably 
beyond these Jewish conceptions of the Lord. The celebrated 
presbyter of Alexandria, distinguished by his rich spiritual 
endowments, firmly maintained the supernatural character of 
the Christian religion and of its Founder. But so far as he 
introduces into the problem of the homoousia of the Son, then 
generally engaging thoughtful minds, the idea of a Logos 
created in a definite moment of time and in essence only like 
the Father, there mingles in his whole circle of thought an 
obvious rationalistic element. The same tendency to har- 
monise Christianity with the natural thoughts and wishes 
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of men characterises also Pelagius and his followers, only that 
this tendency showed itself among them especially in the sphere 
of soteriology. In the East, Nestorius, the follower of Arius, 
expounded soteriology after the manner of Pelagius, and in 
the West, Pelagius expounded Christology after the manner of 
Nestorius. 

By the decrees of the Bishops of Rome and of several great 
councils, orthodoxy, as recognised by the Church, was estab- 
lished and universally accepted towards the end of the sixth 
century, and it might have been expected that the theologians 
of the middle ages would have closely adhered to the system 
of doctrine thus established. But when they attempted to 
show that the Church doctrine was also conformable to reason, 
and to evolve one point of doctrine from another, and to 
arrange the whole system by means of the Aristotelian 
categories, placing the several parts in relation to each other, 
it could not but follow that many of the stones of the building 
would be rejected by one and another of these master-builders 
as unsuitable, many an ancient part of the structure disturbing 
its harmonic unity removed, and thus the whole built up in a 
more pleasing uniform manner till the too audacious builder 
was suddenly arrested by the anathema of the always watchful 
Church authorities. This sentence of ecclesiastical heterodoxy 
was particularly directed against that tendency of scholasticism 
which was designated by the name of Nominalism. Not with- 
out reason had Peter Abelard, the dauntless leader of this 
tendency, to congratulate himself in that he was protected by 
the free-thinking Church historians. One willingly pardons 
the not less liberal conduct in its moral aspect of this liberal 
theologian who astonished his contemporaries by pointing out, 
in his work entitled “Sic et non,” the dogmatic contradictions 
found in the writings of the older Church-fathers, and by 
setting forth his “<intelligo ut credam” in opposition to the 
Augustinian “ credo ut intelligam.” 

At the Reformation the religious consciousness burst 
asunder the fetters of the Church’s doctrinal authority. But 
the danger of a dogmatic subjectivity was overcome by Luther 
and his co-reformers’ making of paramount authority the 
written Word. It is therefore altogether a mistake to call 
the free religious movement of the present day the logic of 
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Protestantism, for that could be done only in the same way in 
which sin might be called the logic of personal freedom. 
Luther never made conscience and reason as such the judges of 
Christian truth, but he placed in opposition to the Church’s 
doctrinal authority the conscience bound by the Word of God, 
and the reason held in subjection by the law of faith. The 
principle of the free investigation of the written Word, as held 
by him, was essentially different from modern criticism which 
raises itself above the Word, because for him the Bible had 
authority as the publication of the divine revelation. And 
when he speaks of certain New Testament books in the way of 
opposition, the reason is that his personal experience of sal- 
vation, as acquired from the Epistles of Paul, is not with 
sufficient prominence brought to view in these books. And 
thus the Scriptures themselves, and the faith gained there- 
from, always formed the test of his religious opinions. 

But, on the other hand, when faith in the Scriptures lost 
much of its depth and energy, then, after breaking with the 
doctrinal authority of the Church, there naturally arose the 
inducement to measure both the Catholic Church doctrine 
and also evangelical truth by the standard of subjective 
criticism. And thus it happened that, soon after Luther, the 
brothers Socinus awakened great alarm and astonishment in 
evangelical Christendom by the views they propounded. The 
Socinian doctrinal conception is in itself indeed altogether 
supranaturalistic, but around the supernatural facts of the 
miracles, the resurrection, the ascension, and the final judgment, 
Faustus Socinus, in his learned dogmatic work, Praelectiones 
Theologicae, grouped the entire system of Christian doctrine in 
such a way as to make these facts appear only in the 
character of unnecessary ornamental parts. Throughout the 
whole there runs so decided a polemic against the Church 
dogma that the rationalism of the eighteenth century could 
obtain its keenest weapons against it from the armoury of the 
writings of Socinus and the Socinians. Even a D. F. Strauss 
knows nothing better to aim against the Church doctrine of 
redemption than the sharp-witted, yet withal very shallow 
arguments of Socinus. 

But the later rationalism has advanced far beyond the 
Socinian beginnings, in that as the so-called historical criti- 
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cism it resolutely contends against the supernatural character 
of the Bible, and unhesitatingly rejects from the sacred 
history all miracles as mythological additions. Of the whole 
fulness of evangelical doctrine, the systematic upbuilding of 
which by the ancient divines filled even a Lessing with 
wonder, nothing was retained but the three Kantian ideas of 
God, virtue, and immortality; and this rationalistic theology, 
which was the second stage in the process, did not confine 
itself to isolated theological circles, or to Unitarian congrega- 
tions which separated themselves from the universal Church, 
but in a comparatively short time spread over the whole 
evangelical Church of Germany and of neighbouring countries. 
How deeply rationalism penetrated into the life and thought 
of our people during the more than fifty years of its dominance 
we have even yet the most distinct evidences. The removal 
of the person of the Redeemer from the consciousness of the 
educated, the widely-diffused Pelagian representation of the 
way of salvation, the disappearance of the evangelical doctrine 
of justification from the circle of the religious ideas of great 
numbers of our people, the very general ignorance of the 
sacred Scriptures, which in comparison with other countries 
such as England and Scotland appears so much the more 
remarkable—all these things are to be explained from the fact 
that our people through many years heard from the servants 
of the Church nothing but a sentimental religion of reason, 
and Zschockke’s Hours of Devotion was almost the only religious 
book in the possession of educated families. Even the 
religious indifferentism of the present, which has recently 
begun to give way to a more lively interest in Church 
questions, arises principally from the fact that religion was 
presented to several generations in so feeble and insipid a 
form that it awakened in no one any earnestness about it. 

As for Schleiermacher, I could scarcely present any gene- 
rally accepted opinion regarding him. Those who were his 
students have a different view of him from that of many of the 
present day, who believe that they find in his Dogmatics only 
an artfully veiled Pantheism.1 That he formed an epoch in 


1 To the question, “ Did Schleiermacher then edify you by his sermons?” 
the answer was returned by one of his former students: ‘‘ Edify !—that 


is too little to say: he inspired us so that we could not draw breath till he 
said Amen.” 
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modern church history is manifest from this, that in our age 
of rapid life, in which distinguished theologians are almost 
forgotten as soon as they pass away from the scene of their 
labours, his name survives, and always re-appears in scientific 
discussions as few othersdo. And, indeed, two tendencies set in 
operation mainly by him still continue to develop themselves. 
While on the one side he pointed out to many the way to the 
forgotten person of the Saviour, and by the tracing back of 
doctrine to Christian consciousness completely remodelled the 
whole system of dogma; on the other, the rationalistic system 
of doctrine, within the circle of which his scientific representa- 
tion of Christianity moved, was essentially elevated, made 
subjective by him, and brought into relation to all points of 
Christian doctrine to a greater degree than had been done by 
the older rationalism, Only in this sense may Schleiermacher 
be spoken of as the founder of the liberal theology of the 
present time without in any way, on that account, identifying 
him with it as regards his personal religious life and his 
ecclesiastical position. 

For a long time it appeared, indeed, as if theological 
liberalism were pressed into the background by the powerful 
religious revival that sprang up after the War of Freedom, 
and by a very energetic scientific reaction, and it seemed to 
retain but a very feeble hold on only a few of the smaller 
German churches, The most recent development, however, 
has taught us otherwise. Favoured by the political liberalism 
which, since the beginning of the so-called New Era, has 
acquired new power, the liberal theology after fifty years 
began to cherish new hopes. From the defensive it passed, in 
close alliance with the ecclesiastico-political aims of the 
“ Protestantenverein,” over into the position of the offensive ; 
and it has indeed gained such a measure of temporary success 
as might well fill us with a certain degree of concern, if we 
only look at the outward aspects of things. Its influence 
extends far beyond the limits of the German empire. The 
Protestant Church of Holland and of Switzerland is to a great 
extent dominated by it; in the Reformed Church of France 
it wages war with orthodoxy for the sway; it has influential 
advocates at the English Universities; the work of evangeli- 
sation in Spain and Italy is continually in danger from it, and 
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even in the strongly Lutheran Scandinavia an unmistakably 
rationalistic tendency has manifested itself. But it is in 
Germany that the Liberal Theology has its proper seat, and its 
intellectual arsenal. While some two decades ago only the 
faculties of Jena and Giessen, and perhaps also of Heidelberg, 
could lay claim to the honour of being free-thinking, we see 
at the present time, that in most of our Universities one 
or more of the chairs are occupied by its adherents. It has 
control over a number of theological journals, it fills the 
German book-market with its literary productions, and the 
judgment-seat of scientific recension is principally occupied 
by it, and that in a way that is by no means impartial. The 
entire liberal daily press looks to it as the acknowledged repre- 
sentative of theological science, as if outside this circle there 
existed only narrow-minded pietism and pitiable ignorance. 
In the well-known Collection of Popular Scientific Lectures,' 
whenever any religious theme is handled, there is found 
only a decided liberal theology, and the communal and church 
corporations of the large towns choose for vacant pulpits none 
but those who have first been recommended to them as liberal 
theologians. 

In remarkable contrast to all this is the proper church work 
which we find carried on by such men. The great and widely 
extended field of foreign and home missions is all unheeded 
by them. They occupy a position of indifference if not of 
antipathy to all the church societies which have for their 
object the advancement of the Christian life of the congregation. 
Practical religious literature, with the exception of some col- 
lections of sermons, is throughout the entire year enriched by 
them by scarcely a single nameworthy book, and their as a 
rule thinly attended churches proclaim not only a lack among 
them of popular talent but also of ability to present attractive 
discourses. Even in circles which take an interest about them 
in the matter of an election to a vacant charge, while they may 
be highly spoken of as agreeable society, when they are once 
heard in the pulpit nothing is ever said in commendation of 
their discourses. It is even found to be the case that in those 
houses which make no claim to pietism the believing pastor 


1 Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortrége. Von R. 
Virchow, u. Fr. v. Holtzendorff. 
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is preferred at the bedside of the sick or the dying. Hence 
the so-called free-thinking tendency, in spite of all that is 
favourable to its influence, finds surprisingly few representa- 
tives among the working clergy, so that, at least in Prussia, 
when a pastor is to be chosen there is frequently a difficulty 
experienced in finding one, and hence recourse must be had to 
smaller neighbouring States. 

These feeble practical results of the liberal theology are, 
however, they assure us, counterbalanced by an eminent 
scientific superiority belonging to it. It has so exclusively laid 
claim to this honour that with an almost enviable suffisance 
it calls itself the scientific, and thus in effect places under the 
ban of being unscientific all other theological views. So far 
as regards the scientific treatment of a subject, the thorough 
comprehension of it and the critical appreciation of the opposing 
views, no one will dispute that the representatives of this 
tendency have in fact a prominent claim to scientific ability. 
Biblical Isagoge, the critical and exegetical treatment of the 
text, the history of the Church and of dogma, have undoubtedly 
received from it a great impulse. 

But how stands it with the other requirements for scientific 
research or the tests by which the scientific treatment of a 
subject is tried ? 

1. By science we understand that, as far as possible, all-sided 
penetrating cognition of a sphere of life which explains the 
individual phenomena from their final causes (the analytic 
mode), and from these again deduces the entire fulness of the 
separate phenomena (the synthetic mode). When such a process 
is carried out, even though it should be only approximately, 
then for the first time may we expect firm certainty and a 
general acceptance of the results gained. Hypotheses that are 
always changing, when that of to-day sets aside that of yester- 
day, in a brief time in its turn to give place to a third of quite 
an opposite character, have scarcely any claim to scientific 
worth. Thus, ¢.g., the solid modern study of nature in all its 
realms has established a series of results which no competent 
student of the present day in any way doubts. The Liberal 
Theology, however, cannot boast of any parallel to this. The 
parallelism limits itself here merely to negation. As soon as 
we inquire after positive results, we at once everywhere meet 
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with contradictions, with an uncertain wavering and groping 
about, which seldom or never reaches a general definite view. 
How variegated, ¢.g., the form and aspects of the views adopted 
by Old Testament critics regarding the origin and authorship of 
the Pentateuch and the Biblical books which follow thereafter ! 
Here we have a perfect medley of documents and fragments, 
and of hypotheses regarding supplements and crystallisation, 
a true Penelope’s work of patching together and separating 
again the several portions of the Scriptures. The same section 
which the one critic with the greatest decision claims to be 
Elohistic the other refers no less confidently to the Jehovist. <A 
section in which the one thinks he has discovered unmistakable 
traces of the highest antiquity, the other as positively attributes 
to the post-exilian period. The same thing may be said 
regarding the critics of the Gospels. That the Gospels were 
not written by the authors whose names they bear is an 
undeniable certainty to the negative theologian; but when an 
attempt is made to account for their origin the most contra- 
dictory and confusing hypotheses are advanced, and every new 
critic believes that he has found a new and of course the right 
key to the solution of the great problem of the Gospels, so that 
after the most careful study we can scarcely name a single result 
of the much applauded gospel criticism as in any good degree 
assured. The case is no better with the other New Testament 
writings. One rejects the authenticity of the Apocalypse but 
regards the Fourth Gospel as written by John, while a second, 
for such and such abundant reasons, of the higher and the 
lower criticism, objects to the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel, but contends that the Apocalypse is by John. 
According to one, the Pastoral Epistles, according to another 
the Catholic Epistles, must be rejected ; a third holds that of 
all the Pauline Epistles, only the first four are genuine, which 
a fourth finally also rejects, the same critical experiments 
being perhaps recommenced in a reversed order. They may 
indeed find it difficult to assign their true names and their 
proper place to authors who knew how so dexterously to con- 
ceal themselves behind the mask of a pseudonym, and so 
cunningly to imitate the outward circumstances and the views 
of a period long gone by ; but so long as these inquirers, who 
claim by way of eminence the title “critical,” are so far from 
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being at one, they ought to think somewhat more modestly of 
their critical performances. 

2. A second requisite to scientific research is clearness and 
precision in the expression of thought. Clearness and dis- 
tinctness are, according to Des Cartes, the satisfactory criteria 
of truth. He who thinks that he has attained any certain 
knowledge will seek to give an unambiguous expression to it 
as far as that is possible, and to make it clearly intelligible 
to others. The Liberal Theology, at least in the sphere of 
dogmatics, aims at the very opposite. If one unacquainted 
with their much-rounded and artificial: terminology were to 
hear their lectures on religious topics, he would almost believe 
that he listened to the very language of Scripture and of our 
Confession. They speak of creation and redemption, of the 
forgiveness of sins and justification, of faith and the new birth, 
of the divinity of Christ, his omnipotence, his high priesthood 
and his resurrection, but we may truly say of them when they 
discuss such topics, “The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau.” On a closer acquaintance with 
their public utterances, it is soon made evident that there is 
bound up with their expressions a meaning which is altogether 
different from that in which they have hitherto been under- 
stood in the Church. When, ¢.g., they speak of Christ as the 
Son of God, they only mean the ideal elevation of his fellow- 
ship with God; by his resurrection they mean his spiritual 
continuance and influence in the Church, by his omnipotent 
power over the elements, the independence of his moral- 
religious consciousness of the restraining influences of the 
external world ; when they understand by the conception of 
creation an everlasting world-creation which is indeed no 
longer a creation ; when by the conception of justification and 
the pardon of sins they understand merely the expression of a 
gracious relation never interrupted, in which God stands to 
the sinner, and by the reconciliation effected through Christ 
they seek to express the idea that the sufferings of this life are 
now no longer to be regarded as punishments,—when with all 
this they intentionally use all the concrete Biblical expressions 
common to the Church, then indeed, with a well-known French 
diplomat, we may say that language is meant not to express 
our thoughts but to conceal them. In accommodating their 
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expressions to the Biblical forms, we may well recognise a 
tribute paid by the liberal critics to the consciousness of the 
Church and to Christian truths. And we can well imagine 
that it will be a source of satisfaction to a preacher who must 
confess that he now no longer believes anything, in its proper 
meaning, of all that has entered into the Church’s confession, 
when by such an accommodating mode of address he comes to 
learn what the Scriptures and the Church in all ages have 
taught. On the pretended scientific character of the negative 
theology, however, such an experience throws a by no means 
favourable light. Above science stand the interests of truth, 
which seeks for every newly-acquired conviction, if possible, 
an adequate expression, which points out the opposing argu- 
ments instead of concealing them, and which altogether avoids 
the forms of expression which are derived from antiquated 
circles of thought, and which therefore no longer correspond to 
the new conceptions. When the very opposite of all this 
appears, we can have no confidence in such a science. 

3. A third requisite is that scientific research should be 
prosecuted on positive grounds, and not on mere suppositions. 
One of the watchwords of the present day is that of “ positive 
science,” and a scientific character is denied to the Church 
theology because it proceeds on certain and immutable state- 
ments already announced, 7.e. on the normative authority of the 
Scripture as the record of divine revelation. But the idea of 
positive science is a mere fiction. Even Des Cartes, who so 
earnestly proceeds to build up his system with the abstraction 
from it of all hypotheses, that he altogether disavows the think- 
ing subject as the only firm and certain point, as the eo ipso 
certain fact of thinking, and with it the existence even of 
a thinking subject, yet afterwards assumes that which is 
apparently rejected, unchanged, for he simply accepts the 
substance of matter as an empirical something that has been 
met with. The critical scepticism, with its absolute positive- 
ness, thus returns again to dogmatism. And in this the 
founder of the new philosophy is followed by the so-called 
positive science. Thus the exact study of nature rests on the 
supposition of the certainty of the testimony of the senses. 
The writing of history grounds the veracity of its communica- 
tions on the credibility of the sources of its information ; and 
when it is not fortunate enough to be able to compare together 
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divers independent documents, and to test one by means of 
another, it has in many cases no other proof to offer than the 
veracity of the writer himself. The philosophical ethics sup- 
poses the idea of moral good stamped on the conscience as an 
eo ipso true and sound idea—of course a simple supposition. 
None may therefore, it is to be hoped, reject the scientific worth 
of theology simply because it proceeds on a series of unproved 
truths, ze. of truths not to be discovered by abstract thought 
forming its propositions, not from the sphere of the observation 
of the senses, but from the Scriptures and the Christian con- 
science. 

On the other hand, this dogmatism, warrantable for theology 
as well as for every other science, is at once changed into 
a false dogmatism, when, from fondness for their suppositions, 
men handle scientific problems in a one-sided and partial 
manner. Such false dogmatism is emphatically chargeable 
against the liberal theology. 

The fundamental dogma of naturalism is, that all outward 
phenomena must be explained from natural laws known to us, 
and thus, that there is no such thing as that which we call 
miracles. Now although this dogma rests on a very feeble 
foundation, in so far as these natural laws have been derived 
from an altogether limited number of empirical observations, 
and their certainty can only be argued from an equally limited 
number of experiences, yet the liberal theology submits to it far 
more unconditionally than the Romish Church does to the 
dogma of Infallibility. A whole series of critical and exegeti- 
cal researches are influenced by it, yea, their results are before- 
hand determined by it, and that oftentimes in such a way as 
to do violence to the given facts. The foreknowledge of the 
future on the part of the prophets would, e.g., be imcompatible 
with that dogma. Consequently the critical and exegetical 
screw has been applied to the Biblical prophecies till the 
prophets have been transferred to a period which gives the 
predictions the character of being a mere vaticinium post 
eventum. The fact of the resurrection is at once destroyed by 
this fundamental naturalistic dogma. The reports of the 
resurrection can thus rest only on conscious deception, or on 
unintentional legends, and the witnesses for its reality may yet 
be so important, yea, so convincing, that every impartial 
historian would at once recognise it as a certified fact. The 
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negative theology contends against the fact. Why? Because 
the return to life of one who is dead belongs to the sphere of 
the impossible. For Christ is not risen, because He cannot be. 
The entire rationalistic theology is dominated by this false 
dogmatism. As to the question of the genuineness of the 
Gospel of John, the origin of the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
development of the ancient Catholic Church, and many other 
things it speaks with decision. The critical and exegetical 
research would often reach too negative results, were not the 
path and the goal previously determined by reference to 
certain dogmatic suppositions. From opposite sides the same 
error is not seldom reached. I refer to the well-known older 
Gospel harmonies constructed in the interest of a one-sided idea 
of inspiration, and to the distortions and dislocations of 
historical facts to which recourse was had in the attempt to 
establish the dogma of the Pope’s infallibility! But when the 
liberal theology in such circumstances as these is so free 
with its reproaches against opponents as being unscientific, 
dogmatically confused, and the like, these words should fairly 
be kept in mind, “ Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye ?” 

4, Consistency is a fourth duty devolving on the scientific 
investigator. He may not bend the line of investigation into 
a false direction or altogether break away from it, but must 
prosecute it on to the end, and the certainty of a principle is 
proved just by its consistency. The liberal theology is in the 
position of being under the necessity either of breaking with 
Christianity, when it consistently follows out its premises, or 
of being inconsistent in order to remain Christian, and as a 
rule it prefers the latter. Some examples will make this plain. 

The negative criticism, as already remarked, rejects from the 
Gospels all miracles as lying additions made to them. That 
which remains it regards as historical, when there are no 
reasons to think otherwise, and draws therefrom a so-called 
portrait of the life and character of Jesus. Has it any right 
to do this?) No judge would give any credit at all to a witness, 
two-thirds of whose testimony had been proved false. He 
would reject it all. How much less here, when the whole 
Gospel representation of the life of Jesus is penetrated with 
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such statements that the separation of the natural and the 
supernatural is impossible; and consequently with the un- 
historicity of one, and that by far the greater part, that which 
remains loses all credibility. If all the Gospel records of 
miracles are unhistorical, then, since we have no other than 
these altogether untrustworthy writers, we know next to 
nothing of the life of the Redeemer. 

A second point: With the old mechanical theory, the liberal 
theology rejects every other theory of inspiration. At all 
events that which it calls inspiration is not applicable to the 
origin of the Gospel narratives as such. These are the repro- 
ductions of what Christ said and did, and owe their origin 
to the reminiscences of others, being frequently deeply tinged 
with the strong colouring of a tendency in the accounts given. 
But at the same time it holds that the discourses of Christ 
therein recorded, so far as they fit in with the rationalistic 
religious system, are certainly authentic. Is that consistent ? 
How often do we find from experience that words spoken by 
any one are sometimes so inaccurately observed, and so mis- 
understood by the hearers, that when they are reported by them 
to others, the speaker discovers in them the precise opposite of 
that which he really said! Few are able, in general, to report 
the contents of an address to which they have listened without 
written records. After the lapse of days and weeks, only a 
general impression remains in the minds of the most attentive 
and educated hearers, and the details pass away from their 
recollection. How shall the sayings then, often so deep and 
difficult to be understood, which enter into the life of Christ, 
after, as they maintain, being preserved only by tradition for a 
series of decades of years, and then at length committed to 
writing by some unknown author,—how shall these sayings 
correspond even approximately to the original utterances? If 
the Gospels were not composed under special Divine guidance 
(John xiv. 26), then we have no certainty that a single discourse 
of our Lord’s, not even the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s 
Prayer, are even anything like what was spoken by him; we 
might suppose that in these only the religious conceptions of the 
primitive Church were reflected. And indeed their authenticity 
would be so much the more doubtful when the most of the 
words of Jesus are in the closest manner connected with the 
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accounts of miracles, which again are to be regarded as nothing 
else than unhistoric legends. 

A third point: The liberal theologians unanimously reject 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and yet recognise him as 
the Redeemer, and attribute to him sinlessness. In this 
Schleiermacher is followed by his immediate disciples. The 
idea of one growing up under the conditions of life known 
amongst us as merely human, and being yet sinless, is a con- 
tradiction which cannot be entertained. But we further ask, 
How can any one be regarded as our Redeemer whose entire 
life is so much veiled in obscurity that we possess no authentic 
knowledge of his actions and words? A personality which 
shall influence and determine our life in a normative manner 
must be presented before us at the least in well-defined 
historical certain outlines. A Christ, on the contrary, whose 
life-image, at first drawn by the hand of poetic fancy, was after- 
wards so tampered with by the religious tendencies and ideas 
influencing the Church that the original lines can no longer 
with certainty be recognised, is not a Redeemer even in the 
sense of Schleiermacher, and the historical Christ is wholly 
renounced, the ideal Christ alone remaining. 

Indeed, we must say that this theology puts in question even 
the first article of the Apostles’ Creed. If the entire contents 
of the sacred scriptures of the Old and New Testament are 
only the product of the prophets’ and apostles’ own conception 
regarding sacred things; if further the whole course of the 
world develops itself entirely in conformity with immutable 
natural laws known to us; if the idea of a creation of the 
world in time is changed into the pantheistic conception of an 
eternal world-creation, so that the world is in God and from 
God but not by God; and if, in fine, all confidence in the 
absolute truth of his word is shattered by the apprehension of 
the Redeemer as of a person not passing beyond the rank of 
mere humanity, then all conception of a personal God as 
governing the world disappears, and the difficulties of dualism 
are overcome by the construction of a view of the world in 
which the world itself is the Eternal, the Infinite, the Divine. 

True, there are many among these theologians who do not go 


1Cf. Die Versihnungslehre auf Grund. d. Christl. Bewusstseins dargestellt 
(Berlin, 1878), p. 197. 
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so far as this. Amid the general wreck of Christianity one lays 
hold of one portion, and another of another, because they feel, 
with all their protestings and negations, that amid the storms 
of life safety lies only in faith. But how weak must this so- 
called scientific theology be, when in order to remain Christian 
it must deny its own conclusions, and has not the courage to 
follow out its premises to their logical results! This rejecting 
of consequences, this standing midway, is the weakest side of 
the liberal theology. Persons like D. F. Strauss, and recently 
the philosopher of the unknown, have inexorably gone to the 
extreme, and it is only in accordance with the logic of facts, 
when they were constrained against their will to move forward 
step by step in the way of negation, and several among their 
followers have already taken up the position in which they 
have nothing more in common with Christianity than the most 
elementary principles of morality. A house cannot stand 
whose foundations are undermined, and one cannot remain a 
Christian if part after part he rejects the facts and verities with 
which Christianity goes forth as a life-power into the world. 
The thoughtless multitude may regard that as religious freedom 
of thought and scientific advancement, but, to him who quietly 
observes it, it is in the best case only a lamentable self-decep- 
tion. 

This brings us in the last place to speak of the tendencies for 
the future. According to their own assurances these are as 
brilliant as possible. The shadows that lie on the Church’s 
present serve only as a foil by which to bring out its future in 
the brightest colours, and the more boldly they attribute all 
the evils of our Church-life to orthodoxy, so much the more 
confidently do they promise a new golden future as soon as the 
confessionless German Church is founded, and free-thinking 
theology is in possession of all her pulpits and professorial 
chairs. In the meantime, what we have seen of its practical 
consequences by no means warrants such hopes. It is to be 
lamented that for a long time there has been a perceptible lack 
of students of evangelical theology. Should this continue, the 
interests of the Church will be seriously affected at diverse 
points. The Church will lose its influence on the public life 
unless she gain from the educated ranks a sufficient number of 
preachers of her gospel of salvation, and counterbalance that 
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which detracts from the ministerial office in material interests 
by an exalted measure of religious enthusiasm. But would 
free-thinking professors again, as they assure us, fill their 
academic halls with students? A survey of the present con- 
dition of the theological faculties of the German Universities 
shows the very opposite. It is certainly not a mere accidental 
circumstance that the deficiency in the number of theological 
students began first to be felt in the so-called Falk era, with its 
manifest favour for Church liberalism, while now with the more 
vigorous conservative current in State and Church an interest in 
theological studies has been happily awakened. I can conceive 
how a deeply religious spirit may find amid the Babel con- 
fusions of the present a certain rest under the iron authority of 
the Romish Church. I can also suppose how a man of no 
intelligence, in whom the religious life from childhood up has 
remained without any animation, may at last find satisfaction 
and peace in a view of the world and of life which seeks to 
comprehend the entire world and the life of men without any 
reference to a supernatural God over all. In the one case as 
in the other there is clearness and consistency ; a man gives 
himself fully and entirely up to one principle, even though it 
be a false one. But how a theology can justify its public 
affirmations only by limitations and mental reservations ; 
which contends against the Christian mysteries with so-called 
arguments of reason, while other truths, such as the existence 
of God, and the continued existence of the soul after death, 
which present just as great if not greater difficulties in the way 
of reason, are accepted as valid; which surrounds a system 
with the glory of being scientific; which yet, however tested, 
betrays the greatest obscurity, uncertainty, and inconsistency 
—how such a theology can inspire a young man with zeal 
in studying it is absolutely inconceivable. 

Who does not wish for a regeneration of our Evangelical 
Church, so that the indifferent and the hostile may be filled 
anew with the Christian spirit? As once the prophet’s 
servant from the summit of Carmel surveyed the wide horizon 
and the blue sea to discover whether any cloud appeared 
which, even though like a man’s hand, might bring the 
longed-for rain, so many now are examining the signs of the 
times to see if they can discover anywhere a promise of a 
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new Pentecost for the Church. Only this much is certain: on 
the left side no cloud arises promising a refreshing spiritual 
rain, and from the heart of the Protestantenverein there comes 
forth no second Luther for the German Church. Rationalism 
has emptied the churches, and is incapable of filling them 
again. In its contention against the Church’s ( »nfession it 
leans on the godless masses, but fails altogether in an‘mating 
these masses with a single religious idea. 

Rationalism, in the course of the Church’s history, has re- 
peatedly attempted to build up congregations, from the days 
of Ebionitism to those of the Socinian Unitarians and the 
Friends of Light; but all such attempts have been fruitless. 
Supposing that the free-thinking Protestants were separated 
from the National Church, and founded independent congrega 
tions on the ground of the programme of the liberal theology, 
what would be the consequence of such an attempt? what 
would be the character of the churches so formed? They 
would have no sacraments, no Bible, no spiritual life. The 
liberal theology is a parasite that has clung for a thousand 
years to the old tree of biblical Christianity. From this tree 
it has drawn its life-sap. It is able to maintain itself only by 
its connection with the Church and with its institutions, the 
offspring of the spirit of faith ; separated from it, it would very 
soon, from its inherent inanity, altogether perish. 

One might suppose that the negative and the Church theo- 
logy would have at least a broad common basis in the region 
of the moral-religious life, on which it might be possible to 
carry on a common work in the many branches of the Church’s 
activity. Experience on all hands shows the futility of such 
a supposition. A deep gulf separates the two in every depart- 
ment of the moral-religious life ; their tendencies and aims are 
totally divergent. 

In regard to that question, so weighty in its bearings on the 
life of our people—the Sabbath question—all who stand on the 
ground of a Christian view of the world are essentially at one, 
and even between the Evangelical and the Roman Catholic 
Church there is scarcely any real difference. On the contrary, 
the liberal theology, when it deals with this subject, limits itself 
to common warnings against the Puritanic mode of keeping 
the Sabbath, against the Jewish Sabbath law, etc., and, remov- 
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ing the Sabbath rest from the rank of a Divine institution, it 
regards it, at the highest, only in the light of humanity. 

So long as there is a Church, it is exercised in penetrating 
the popular life with a Christian spirit, by means of certain 
customs and habits of life, such as prayer for a blessing on the 
food we partake of, family prayer, regular church-attendance, 
and other things; but the free-thinking theology looks upon 
such efforts with cold indifference; it warns against such 
customs as works of mechanical piety, expending itself in 
externalities. 

As to the relations of the Christian to the world, all positive 
Christians are at one in believing that the New Testament con- 
trast between the world and the kingdom of God can in no way 
be removed by bringing the world into the Christian Church, 
and every earnest Christian will maintain a very decided 
reserve toward the world as such, and a certain category of 
worldly enjoyments and aims; while, on the other hand, the 
world meets decided Christianity with a greater or less hatred 
and antipathy. The contrasts are too deep and real to be set 
aside. It is otherwise with the modern theology. It has com- 
pletely bridged over the gulf between the world and Christi- 
anity, so far, that is to say, as it identifies the latter with itself. 
The more actively it combats the tendencies it dislikes within 
the Church, so much the more really does it sympathise with 
all that is called the world and the worldly life ; and it is note- 
worthy how, especially among the younger liberal theologians, 
many formally accommodate themselves, in their outward 
manner of life and their social actings, to the ways and 
customs of the world. 

The extensive sphere of the inner mission should certainly 
be one in which the liberal theology might show its capability 
and its readiness to co-operate in the great practical labours of 
the Church for the purpose of establishing the moral life of the 
people on a Christian foundation. In the saving of the lost, in 
caring for the sick and for children, and prisoners and Mag- 
dalenes, and suchlike works, we would think that every one, 
whatever his dogmatical convictions, would show a warm heart 
for the moral necessities of his people. There have not ‘been 
wanting calls addressed to the church liberalism to take part 
in such work, but a cold and haughty refusal has been the only 
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answer. Co-operation in missions to the heathen has been 
refused by pointing to the poor at our own doors, but they will 
not put forth their hands to relieve the crying distresses of 
home, till the ecclesiastico-political purposes of liberalism are 
accomplished. Thus they move in a region of pure negations, 
and leave to despised orthodoxy the work of seeking to save 
the perishing around us. 

The liberal theology, in its critical and polemical utterances, 
has frequently adopted a tone which has hitherto found no 
place in theological circles. It is found elsewhere only in the 
columns of certain liberal newspapers. Malignant and personal 
attacks too often take the place of arguments ; communications, 
confused in their character, destitute of criticism, and coloured 
with a tendency ; a polemic, spiced with biting satires against 
everything that does not do homage to theological liberalism, 
especially a number of ever-recurring phrases and catch-words 
which, however vague to him who uses them, nevertheless, as 
is too well known, do not fail to make their impression on the 
great unthinking public,—these characterise their literature. 

It is not our intention by what we have said to do injury to 
any one. We know that a tendency as such never altogether 
corresponds with the persons representing it. As under the 
covering of ecclesiastical propriety and confessional fidelity 
there may be concealed not seldom an inner godlessness and a 
dead faith, so we willingly acknowledge there may be in many 
a so-called liberal theologian an earnest sense of truth and a 
deep-felt love for Christ. Nevertheless, the judgment we have 
expressed regarding the system as such remains the same. 
The liberal theology shows itself incapable of bringing about 
a revival of Church life ; it unwarrantably claims the honour 
of scientific activity; it leads, by necessary consequence, to a 
pure Pantheistic view of the world alienated from Christianity. 
The promise of everlasting existence and of the perfect con- 
quest of the world with its sins and sorrows, is given only to 
faith which rests wholly on the revealed Word of God. 

This theology, with its critical and dogmatical objections, 
may therefore be a constant admonition to us to investigate 
anew, in an earnest scientific spirit, the foundations of our 
faith, and to build up the system of the doctrine of salvation 
more surely and more fully ; if such research goes only hand 
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in hand with moral-religious fidelity, and is rooted in the 
actual personal experiences of salvation, then all this scientific 
testing and investigation, instead of shattering the fabric of 
Christian truth, will much rather make it appear all the more 
glorious and divine before us. We too are theologians, but we 
know we can speak of the unseen and the eternal only after God 
has himself first spoken to us regarding them. We also are 
free-thinking liberals, if you will; but the right theological free- 
thinking consists in one’s being made free from the dictatorial 
influences of a mind which thinks that it is able to measure 
eternity and the actions of God by the standard of ideas 
borrowed from the world of sense, and to decide regarding 
them. We also love and value science; but she is for us not a 
queen who constructs the world and human life according to 
her own ideas, but a handmaid who seeks out, with the light 
of the Divine Word in her hand, the footsteps and the ways of 
God in the world and in the human heart. We also ask, 
What is truth ? and in putting this question we are influenced 
by a spirit of holy earnestness ; but we have only the courage 
so to ask, because we know Him who is not only the truth, 
but also the way and the life ; and the truth will remain even 
when the systems of the liberal master-builder built upon the 
sand have long ago crumbled into ruins. 





Art. VI.—Presbyterian Consolidation in Canada; a Chapter in 
Canadian History. 


YELIGIOUS partisanship has not exhibited the fierceness 

with us that characterises it in “the old country,” 
especially in Scotland. This may be partly owing to the 
effect produced on the imagination and the whole. mental 
structure, as Professor David Swing puts it, by the vastness of 
the scale on which nature in America is built, so that room is 
afforded for all and sundry without the necessity of elbowing 
each other. It is a much more likely explanation of the 
toleration which obtains in Canada, that every form of 
religion has “a free field and no favour” here. We have no 
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burning questions, such as flow out of the cherished institu- 
tions of England and Scotland. Both ministers and people 
may have carried with them to the New World the strongest 
partialities in favour of one set of views, and equally strong 
antipathies to others ; but these feelings do not survive the 
cold of many Canadian winters, except in the case of those 
who possess unusual stores of the perfervidum ingenium. There 
was, therefore, in this country nothing to keep alive the 
ardour of the attachment which drew people in Scotland to 
the Relief, Burgher, Antiburgher, or Established Church, as 
the case might be. At first the impulse was to transplant Old- 
World distinctions to our virgin soil ; but those who attempted 
it soon found that the Shibboleths which Presbyterians had 
learned to pronounce across the sea failed to evoke the same 
enthusiasm on this side the Atlantic, where they lost their 
force. It was soon discovered that there was something for 
Presbyterians to protest against in Canada, more tangible than 
the nice shades of difference that marked them off from each 
other in Scotland. Not to speak of a grasping and ambitious 
Popery, and a supercilious Prelacy, the Methodism which early 
in the century took root in Canada, although well-intentioned, 
had undoubtedly the effect of producing not a little eccle- 
siastical disorder, as well as of propagating an enfeebling 
Arminianism. These were the three earliest types of eccle- 
siasticism planted in this country ; and in them Presbyterians 
of every description had their natural rivals, without turning 
their force against each other. 

I use the word “rivals” advisedly. At the present time, 
we count no Church an “enemy;” our attitude to no religious 
denomination is that of positive hostility. There is no 
bitterness in the relations of the several religious communities 
to each other. The policy of all Churches amongst us is “to 
live and let live.” Whichever body can by fair means make 
most headway is entitled to the success it achieves. The 
Church which can most commend itself “to every man’s con- 
science” is that which has the best chance of winning the 
day. Suchis the force of circumstances, that even the Church 
of Rome, except in the Province of Quebec, where it enjoys all 
the privileges without any of the responsibilities that usually 
are supposed to belong to an Established Church, has to 
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content itself with an inoffensive attitude, evincing no special 
hostility to the Protestant community. The most it can 
attempt is to meddle with politics and intrigue for or against 
Governments, in order to maintain its relative importance in 
the Dominion. 

Such is the present posture of religious matters here; but 
it has not been always thus with us. Canada has passed 
through ecclesiastical struggles as well as older lands ; although 
we have had this advantage, that our battles have been 
generally waged on broader lines than the religious contests 
in Scotland of the last two hundred years. I do not think, 
however, that we are done with the battle. There is yet a 
great conflict in store for the Canadians of this or of some not 
far-off succeeding generation, in order to sweep away the 
concession made to the French one hundred and twenty years 
ago—which may now well be considered out of date— 
guaranteeing to them the perpetuation amongst us of their 
“language, religion, and laws.” When the day of conflict 
arrives, the Presbyterian Church will not fail to show itself, 
as hitherto, the champion of justice and freedom. But up to 
the present time, our contention, as Presbyterians, has been 
chiefly with the Protestant Episcopal Church, calling itself 
“the Church of England in Canada.” The matters at issue 
between the two representative Protestant systems arose out 
of what has been known in Canadian history as the Clergy 
Reserve Question. This question contributed not a little to the 
early organisation of Presbyterians in Canada; and as it has 
produced far-reaching consequences that may extend into the 
future, a short narrative on the subject may be of service. 
The more interest attaches to it that it is the history of an 
experiment to establish the Church of England in the British 
colonies—an experiment which failed, however, 

In New York and a few other places, provision had been 
made by the colonial authorities, before the American 
revolutionary war, for the maintenance of certain Churches ; 
but in the colonies generally there was no attempt to erect 
a religious establishment, as the aim of the settlers of the New 
England district especially, in coming to the New World, had 
been to escape from the oppression, as they deemed it, of the 
Church of England, and seek “a faith’s pure shrine—freedom 
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to worship God.” After the revolt of the colonies, British 
statesmen of both parties concluded that a mistake had been 
committed in neglecting to foster Episcopacy in America. Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, who was Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada during a large part of the first quarter of this century, 
may be taken as the mouthpiece of the English rulers of the 
period. He strongly espoused the cause of the Church of 
England in this country, and based his advocacy of it upon 
the assumption that it was best calculated to promote loyalty 
in the Province, asserting that all the clergy of that communion 
had remained faithful to Great Britain throughout the 
American war. The best antidote to the dreaded Puritan 
leaven, it was thought, would be the extension of the influence 
of the Church of England. It was with this view that 
George l1., in what is known as the Quebec Constitutional 
Act, providing for the self-government of Canada, set apart 
one-seventh of the waste lands of the Province for the main- 
tenance of “a Protestant clergy.” That term was, indeed, 
afterwards found broad enough to cover Presbyterians of every 
hue, and Methodists, as well as Episcopalians; but the Hansard 
report of the debate on the occasion, as well as the drift of the 
Act itself, shows that it was the Church of England that was 
designed to be benefited by it. The term “ Protestant clergy” 
was used in contradistinction to “ Roman Catholic,” and was 
inserted to indicate that the latter could have no claim upon the 
Clergy Reserves, but must rely on the advantages conferred upon 
them by the Treaty of Paris and the Act of 1774, by which 
the Romish priests had been secured in their “ accustomed 
dues and rights,” while “the right was reserved to the Crown of 
making such provision out of the said accustomed dues and 
rights for the encouragement of the Protestant religion, and for 
the maintenance and support of a Protestant clergy, as might 
be thought from time to time necessary and expedient.” Fox, 
indeed, objected to the privilege contemplated to be bestowed 
upon the Church of England by the Bill, contending that the 
Church of Rome or the Church of Scotland, as representing a 
proportion of the population of Canada as large as that belong- 
ing to the Church of England, had an equal right to recognition 
at the hands of the Government. But Pitt, and Lord Grenville, 
the author of the Act, in framing it, proceeded upon the sup- 
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position that the Episcopal Church of England was the Pro- 
testant Church of the realm; and so one of the clauses of the 
Bill empowered his Majesty to “authorise the Governor to 
erect in every township one or more parsonages or rectories, 
according to the Church of England, and to present to such 
parsonage or rectory an incumbent or minister of the Church 
of England, duly ordained according to the rites of that Church.” 
The King’s instructions to the Governor of Canada in 1818 
were quite explicit as to the special favour to be shown to the 
Episcopal Church. After enjoining that the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the Roman Catholics of the Province were to be 
respected, he was told always to remember “that it is a tolera- 
tion of the free exercise of the religion of the Church of Rome 
only to which they are entitled, but not to the powers and privi- 
leges of it as an Established Church, that being a preference which 
belongs only to the Protestant Church of England.’ Governor 
Maitland carried out these instructions only too faithfully ; 
and, while pretending to be friendly to the adherents of the 
Church of Scotland, endeavoured to throw suspicion upon the 
loyalty of the Presbyterian community generally, by calling 
the other sections of it “ Independents,” and representing them 
as more inclined to the “neighbouring republic” than to the 
sritish Empire. 

And while this was the state of matters in Upper and Lower 
Canada, by a law of Nova Scotia it was enacted that “the 
sacred rites and ceremonies of divine worship, according to the 
Liturgy of the laws of England, shall be deemed the fixed form 
of worship, and the place where such Liturgy shall be used 
shall be respected and known by the name of the Church of 
England as by law established.” All other religious communities 
were counted “dissenters ;” and for seventy years the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in that Province alone had the right to 
solemnise marriage by licence. 

At this stage Presbyterianism found a formidable opponent 
in one of its “ own kith and kin,” John Strachan, whom Thomas 
Carlyle counts among the “good many fanatics of different 
kinds” he met in the house of Edward Irving—“ one insolent 
Bishop of Toronto, triumphant Canadian, but Aberdeen by 
dialect.” He came to Canada as a tutor at the beginning of 
the century, and was afterwards a candidate for the pastorate 
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of the St. Gabriel Street Presbyterian Church, Montreal. Not 
succeeding in his candidature, he entered the ministry of the 
Anglican Church, and afterwards rose to be a Privy Councillor, 
and was appointed the first Bishop of Toronto, having the whole 
of Upper Canada for his diocese. He was a man of great 
activity of mind, and of untiring energy, and he threw himself 
with much zeal into the cause which he now espoused. He 
had more to do with shaping the policy of the Government of 
Canada than either the Ministers of the Crown or the Governors, 
for upwards of thirty years. It cannot be said, however, that 
it was much to his credit, that he sought to cast imputations 
upon the orderliness and loyalty of those whose creed he had 
cast off, especially “the Seceders,” with whom he was allied by 
the ties of blood. At this time too the Oxford movement had 
begun, and the High Churchmen, chafing under the want of 
Catholicism, the orbis terrarwm, which so greatly distressed 
Newman, were anxious to remove the stigma that the insular 
position of Anglicanism affixed to them; and so desired to 
girdle the world with offshoots from the parent Church, begin- 
ning literally with Jerusalem. Strachan zealously promoted 
this policy of the authorities in England. His astute mind 
foresaw in the reservation of one-seventh of the unappropriated 
lands of Canada, the means of endowing the Anglican clergy 
in the colony, on a scale that would. vie in influence and 
grandeur with the livings of the Church of England at home ; 
provided all could be kept in the hands of his own Church. 
As yet these lands yielded scarcely any revenue, but he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining large sums of money from the public 
chest for promoting the extension of the cause of Protestant 
Episcopacy. His Church had thus the advantage of the smile 
of the rulers of the day, and enjoyed the patronage of all 
officialdom ; so that, in comparison, the other religious com- 
munities that had commenced operations in the country were 
handicapped in the race.. Dr. Strachan in 1823 sent to the 
Imperial authorities a letter, accompanied by what he called an 
Ecclesiastical Chart, which purported to give a comparative 
estimate of the strength of the respective denominations ; but 
its tenor was so manifestly unfair, magnifying his own Church 
and belittling others, that it roused both the Methodists and 
Presbyterians, not only to assert the strength they had already 
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attained, but also to put forth greater exertions for the time to 
come. The attack made upon Presbyterianism by Dr. Strachan, 
in the document referred to, had an important bearing upon 
the fortunes of our cause in Canada. The few ministers then 
in the country buckled on their armour in right earnest, and 
they urged their friends in Scotland to come to their assistance. 
From that day forward the interest of the Established Church 
of Scotland, in the progress of Presbyterianism in Canada, was 
secured, and both men and money were liberally supplied. The 
intervention of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
with the Imperial authorities, craving that the ministers and 
adherents of the Church in this country should be placed on 
an equal footing with those of the Church of England, so far as 
the favours of the Government were concerned, contributed 
not a little to the obtaining of their just rights by our people ; 
although it shows how great the odds were against which they 
had to struggle, that even Dr. Chalmers at this period, in his 
enthusiasm for Church Extension in Scotland, and champion- 
ship of religious Establishments, was prepared to advise that 
the Church of England alone should be established in Canada. 
The influence of the Presbyterians in the colony was, however, 
too great for this policy to be carried out. It was a strong 
point that the Church of Scotland was established at home, 
equally with the Church of England, and therefore had claims 
throughout the empire, outside the United Kingdom, that were 
as good as those of the sister Establishment. It was advan- 
tageous to the Presbyterian claims that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, on motion of Hon. William Morris, who manfully 
espoused and maintained the cause of his own Church until its 
just rights were conceded in 1840, passed resolutions in 1824, 
memoralising the King to place the representatives of the two 
Established Churches on a par. The Governor of the day did 
not think that the Legislature was sincere in its championship 
of the cause of the Church of Scotland. And he was probably 
right. The sentiment of the country was against Established 
Churches altogether ; and it was foreseen that if the Presby- 
terians were allowed to share in the proceeds of the Clergy 
Reserves, other denominations would continue to demand the 
same privileges, until it would be found necessary to abolish 
such privileges entirely. Accordingly the Canadian Legisla- 
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tive Assembly soon after took the ground, which it continued 
to maintain until its views prevailed, that in the circumstances 
of the country it was impolitic and unjust to favour one deno- 
mination more than another, and moved that the Clergy Reserve 
lands should be applied to the promotion of education rather 
than of religion. 

In 1826 the claims of ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
who had come to labour in Canada, as entitled to Government 
support equally with the clergy of the Church of England, 
were recognised, and they received £50 each from the casual 
funds of the Canadian treasury. This concession to the Church 
of Scotland made the religious communities unprovided for 
clamorous to be put on the same platform. The result was 
that, in 1832, the Methodists, the ministers of the United 
Presbytery of Upper Canada—representatives of the non- 
endowed Presbyterians of Scotland—and the clergy of the 
Church of Rome in Upper Canada, had the same status 
accorded them as the ministers connected with the Established 
Church of Scotland—were granted an annual allowance from 
the territorial funds of the Government. This was the situa- 
tion of affairs up to 1840, when, at the instance of the Canadian 
Legislature, the Imperial Parliament passed the Act which 
authorised the sale of the Clergy Reserves. The Bill provided 
that ministers connected with the Church of Scotland should 
receive the same advantages from the proceeds of the lands 
sold as those of the Church of England did. It was specially 
reserved, however, that all those parties to whom the faith of 
the Government had been pledged from 1832 onwards should 
henceforth share in the benefits of the Clergy Reserves; and 
thus it came about that not only ministers representing the 
Secession Churches at home, and Methodists, but even the 
Roman Catholic priests of the Western Province, curiously 
enough, participated in an endowment which, in the first 
instance, was set apart for the support of a Protestant clergy. 

The Imperial Act placing the Church of Scotland on the 
same footing as the Church of England was a compromise that 
the latter agreed to. But the concession came too late. Had 
a pact been made at an earlier period between these two 
Churches, the Clergy Reserves might have been kept intact 
much longer. The Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 
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this country took place in 1844, and the ministers going out, 
being denied a continuance of the allowance they had been 
receiving while in the Church, soon joined with the other 
denominations that were opposed to endowments. Their 
influence turned the scale against the continuance of special 
privileges to any Church or Churches in Canada. An attempt 
was indeed made in 1847 to save the fund for religious pur- 
poses by the process known in Great Britain as “ the levelling- 
up process.” All Protestant Churches, whose principles would 
allow them to receive aid from Government, were offered a 
share in the Clergy Reserves, and amongst others the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada, that had been constituted by those 
who had separated from the Synod in connection with the 
Church of Scotland. Their opposition, however, could not be 
thus bought off. The agitation was continued, and so in 1854 
the Clergy Reserves were “ secularised,” that is, the proceeds of 
the sales of the reserved lands were handed over to the several 
municipalities to be expended as they chose, vested rights 
being held sacred as in the Imperial Act of 1840. These 
rights were commuted with the several Churches, as was done 
in the case of the Irish Churches lately ; and thus originated 
the fund called the “Temporalities Fund” in the “ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada” to-day. 

I have gone at some length into this question, because for 

upwards of thirty years it was “the burning question” of 
Canadian politics, in which the welfare of the Churches too was 
involved. It may be of interest also because it is the history 
of the attempt made to plant Established Churches in the 
sritish colonies; for the same thing was planned as regards 
Australia. The experiment of Pitt to reproduce Episcopacy 
here, with Bishops in the Legislative Council or Upper House, 
in order to promote loyalty to the Crown, failed, and is not 
likely to be repeated, the mixture of races and creeds making 
it impracticable, even if it were desirable. And it is found 
that we are wonderfully loyal without the preserving salt of 
dominant Episcopal influence. 

But the history of the “Clergy Reserves” is specially im- 
portant in connection with Presbyterian consolidation. I have 
in some measure anticipated the progress of events. The first 
union of Presbyterians in Canada took place in Nova Scotia, 
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and was a token of the ameliorating influences at work in 
America, assuaging the tempers engendered by Old-World con- 
troversies. The Burghers and Antiburghers had been for a 
time all the more bitter in their denunciations of each other 
because of their nearness of kin. At an earlier stage the 
Associate Synod had cut off those of their communion in the 
United States that had united with the Burgher Synod, declar- 
ing them in a state of “apostasy from their Reformation testi- 
mony and their witnessing profession ;” and in Nova Scotia 
a few years previously they had declined each other’s good 
offices. But a quarter of a century’s experience of the hard- 
ships and privations of bush life helped either to enlarge their 
charity or to dull the sharpness of their metaphysics—or both. 
At all events, the two rival communions in that Province 
embraced one another in 1817, thus setting an example to their 
respective mother Churches at home, an example which they 
followed three years afterwards in forming the United Seces- 
sion Church. This first union was an earnest of larger and 
more influential ones to follow, and demonstrated the irresistible 
logic of circumstances in moulding popular sentiment. 

The next step towards consolidation was taken under the 
influence of the Clergy Reserve question, simultaneously by 
the ministers of the Church of Scotland in Upper and Lower 
Canada, who in 1831 formed themselves into “the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada in connection with the Church of Scotland,” 
and by the ministers that belonged to the several other branches 
of Presbyterians in the country, including those from the 
United States, who together constituted “the United Synod of 
Upper Canada.” These latter were the men whom Bishop 
Strachan had striven to bring into disrepute with the civil 
authorities, although, at a later period, when he wished to secure 
their co-operation in opposition to the Church of Scotland, he 
patronisingly gave them a good character. The formation of 
the two Synods was with a view to facilitating the work of 
the Government in conceding the claims of the Presbyterian 
ministers. Sir George Murray, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, wrote to Sir John Colborne, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Upper Canada, in 1830, expressing the wish of the Imperial 
Government that the Presbyterian ministers should all unite 
into a Presbytery or Synod, in order that the organisation might 
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guarantee to the Government the individuals to whom money 
ought to be paid. Instead of uniting into one body, however, 
they formed two Synods. It would seem that the objections to 
a Synod embracing all the Presbyterianism of the country 
must have come from the ministers in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, probably growing out of a fear of imperil- 
ling their claim to the Clergy Reserves, which was still in 
dispute, as the Church of England would not have been slow 
to point out that a union with “ dissenting” ministers would 
invalidate the argument that the Church of Scotland, as 
by law established, had equal rights in the colonies with the 
Church of England. The United Synod of Upper Canada, in 
an address to the Governor, declared that the fault of non-union 
did not lie with them: “they had publicly expressed their 
willingness and used their endeavours to have that object 
effected ; but these endeavours had been ineffectual owing to 
the want of co-operation of the Church of Scotland.” As 
already stated, the Government at this stage treated both 
Synods alike: neither of them received a penny out of the 
Clergy Reserve Fund till 1840; both received aid out of the 
“casual and territorial fund.” As a consequence, overtures for 
union were made the next year, after the formation of the two 
Synods ; and although the movement did not result in an 
immediate amalgamation, four of the ministers of the United 
Synod joined the Synod in connection with the Church of 
Scotland in 1834, and the Synod, as such, was incorporated in 
the Church of Scotland six years afterwards, it being thought 
advantageous, in view of the Clergy Reserve question, that the 
united body should preserve the title “in connection with the 
Church of Scotland.” The basis of this union was the Presby- 
terian standards in their integrity. It will thus be seen that 
the stream of tendency in the British American colonies had 
long ago set in towards union. 

The Church of Scotland in the Maritime Provinces, as well 
as in Canada proper, had already acquired a commanding 
position, a large number of promising young ministers having 
been sent out by the Glasgow Colonial Society. It had begun 
to surpass in both numbers and influence the protected and 
cherished Churchof England, In 1828 there were 37,225 Presby- 
terians to 28,000 Episcopalians in Nova Scotia, while in Upper 
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Canada the numbers had become in 1839 relatively 78,383 
Presbyterians to 79,754 English Churchmen. Among other 
strides forward taken by the Church of Scotland was the estab- 
lishment of a College at Kingston, with University powers, the 
shurch of England holding the key to the University which had 
been previously erected at Toronto, and making it imperative 
upon every matriculant to sign the Thirty-nine Articles. But the 
energetic progress of the “ Kirk” Synod was doomed to a sudden 
arrest. The mighty wave that passed over the old Church of 
Scotland in 1843, almost engulfing it, did not reach Canada till 
the next year. But although its force was greatly spent before 
it touched our shores, so that it was with manifest reluctance 
and with many misgivings that at last a minority resolved to 
go out from the Synod, yet for some time it stayed the onward 
advance that Presbyterianism had been making for four years 
previously. I think it can scarcely be doubted that the Dis- 
ruption tended ultimately to lengthen the cords and strengthen 
the stakes of Presbyterian influence in the land; but this was 
at a heavy cost, and against the instinctive yearnings towards 
each other that moved the breasts of the best men in both the 
Churches that had gone apart. God leads his people by ways 
that they know not. This temporary separation was part of 
the discipline through which the members of the several 
branches of Presbyterianism were destined to pass, that they 
might be the better prepared for the exercise of that charity 
which is the bond of perfectness,—which has held the united 
Church together in spite of severe strains, and which gives 
promise of long and prosperous co-operation by all parties in 
the Church. 

The United Synod of Upper Canada, it has been shown, 
amalgamated with the Presbyterian Church of Canada in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland. A few individual 
ministers, however, declined to enter the Church of Scotland. 
The Voluntary principle by this time was developing into one 
of the distinctive tenets of the “dissenting” Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland ; and the United Presbyterian Church at 
home, having been organised the same year, sent out mission- 
aries to Canada, who joined those ministers who stood aloof from 
the union here in 1840, and they together constituted in due 
time a new United Presbyterian Synod in Canada. So that up 
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to the year 1860, six separate Presbyterian organisations existed 
among us—three in Canada proper, and three in the Maritime 
Provinces,—representing the views and sentiments respectively 
of the three Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. The Churches 
in the Maritime Provinces again led the van in the most 
Christian enterprise of union. The United Presbyterian and 
Free Churches of that section became one in 1860. The cor- 
responding Churches in Upper and Lower Canada joined 
together in 1861, the same year that saw the union in the 
Australian colonies. From time to time slight movements in 
the direction of union took place in the two Synods “in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland;” but until 1870 the 
sentiment of that branch of Presbyterianism did not seem ripe 
for union. The tendency was too strong, however, and the 
practical advantages of union were too obvious for mere feeling 
to be able long to withstand them. The two great Churches of 
the United States, in which doctrinal differences had obtained, 
had been able to draw together, in spite of separating lines, in 
1869 ; and this fact helped on the cause of union in Canada 
not a little. But the political confederation of these Provinces 
had still more to do with determining the question. Minds 
that were able to look into the future and comprehensively to 
grasp the situation, saw the desirableness of having the boun- 
daries of the Church co-extensive with those of the country. The 
Church of England and the Methodist Church, the two religious 
denominations that divided the bulk of the Protestants in the 
Dominion with the Presbyterians, had at once taken steps, 
after confederation, to bind together their adherents into one 
compact whole. The two Synods that before had shown a 
backwardness for union in the separate Provinces, now that it 
was proposed to unite all into one, took a more favourable view 
of the situation; and when the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Canada Presbyterian Church, Dr. Ormiston, 
now of New York, during his term of office addressed a letter 
to the three Moderators of the Supreme Courts of the other 
Churches, proposing that action towards union should be taken 
all along the line, there was a hearty and unanimous response. 
Negotiations were entered upon in September 1870, which 
ended in the grand consummation of the 15th June 1875, when 
the several distinct organisations that had originated in Old- 
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World controversies, resolved to lay aside their peculiarities 
and rally around the Westminster standards as the common 
object of their traditional regard. With the view of making 
our Church national in the sense of embracing all the Presby- 
terians in the Dominion, as the Church of Scotland once did, 
and at the same time of declaring its catholicity, or community 
with those holding the same standards throughout the world, 
it gave itself the title of “ The Presbyterian Church in Canada.” 
Equal in numbers to any of the Protestant denominations of the 
country, and not inferior to any of them in all the elements of 
power, it is addressing itself hopefully and earnestly to the task 
of giving a bold front to error and unbelief; and, with the 
encouragement and co-operation it counts on receiving from 
the parent Churches of the British Isles, of providing religious 
ordinances for the many millions with which the future pro- 
mises to people the Dominion of Canada. 
ROBERT CAMPBELL. 


Art. VIL—The Reasonableness of Faith: 


HATEVER may be the cause or causes of the fact, the 
fact itself cannot be denied, that there has come on our 

time a great ebb of faith, a great receding of the tide from the 
shore of the spiritual world. If this is so, it cannot be inop- 
portune to put to ourselves the question, Is faith a reasonable 
principle of action? Is it reasonable to shape our whole life 
by belief in truths which we can apprehend but cannot 
demonstrate? No more momentous question can be asked. 
And it is being asked by many at the present time, and is 
receiving many answers. Of those who answer it in the 
affirmative, many able writers might be named. But there is 
one answer to the question which has recently been given, 
and which seems to me so fair and so solidly grounded that I 
propose to follow now the main outlines of the work which 
contains it. That work is the Rev. Henry Wace’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1879, entitled “ The Foundations of Faith.” In 


1 From the Princeton Review. 
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the survey of this work which I propose to make, while I shall 
summarise his main argument, I shall reserve to myself the 
right to add here and there such other thoughts and comments 
as may seem to throw light on the whole subject. 

The first great fact to which Mr. Wace draws attention is 
that almost all the great civilisations of the world have been 
founded on faith rather than on reason, on moral trust in some 
man or set of men, in whose words and promises their 
followers have placed implicit reliance. It was so with the 
Jews, the whole of whose polity was built on faith in an 
unseen but almighty Leader, on the assurance that whatever 
might betide, the Lord of Hosts was with them, the God of 
Jacob was their refuge. Their sacred books were all one 
prophecy that Israel should yet blossom and fill the face of 
the world with fruit ; their whole history looked forward to a 
Deliverer who was yet to be born. With them, at least with 
the leading spirits of their race, the present and the visible 
was as nothing compared with the invisible and the future. 

Still larger and more imperative is the demand for faith, for 
trust, made by the Christian Church and by Him who founded 
it. Our Lord never once professed to demonstrate the truth 
of his assertions to the common understanding, but called for 
faith, absolute trust in himself and in his assertions. Believe 
in me, Trust me, Follow me, absolute reliance on his Person, 
not assent to demonstrated propositions, was his whole method 
of dealing with men. The parables in which he announced 
the fate of the Jewish polity, and the nature and spread of his 
own kingdom, were essentially prophecies, which at the time 
made the largest demand on men’s faith, but which the history 
of Christianity has so far wonderfully fulfilled. 

But it is not the Jewish and the Christian religions alone that 
make their appeal to faith, and faith in a Person. The whole 
strength of Mahometanism has been reared on the assurances 
of one man, and on his appeal to one great truth and to certain 
moral intuitions. 

Similarly, Buddhism, and the more ancient religions out of 
which it sprang, all ground themselves, not on convictions as 
to the visible, but on faith in things invisible. To the followers’ 
of Buddha, who outnumber those of any other creed, the things 
unseen which they believe in on the authority of their leader 
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are more real and more substantial than all that they see or 
handle. For these they are ready to sacrifice all that men hold 
dear, and life itself. 

Look back on the whole course of history: everywhere and 
at all times you will find that it has been “ the invisible rather 
than the visible, the future rather than the present, faith rather 
than sight, that, as a matter of fact,” has swayed the hearts of 
mankind, has organised them, has advanced the world to its 
present condition. Or “the giving substance to what is hoped 
for, the testing of things not seen,” has, as a matter of fact, 
been the mightiest and most universal lever in the movements 
of the world’s history. And all these different creeds, which 
have been at once the organisers and the dividers of mankind, 
widely as they differ in the objects of their faith, yet agree in 
this, that they make their appeal to a faculty which is essen- 
tially the same in them all, the faculty of faith. 

St. Paul said, “We walk by faith [or trust], and not by 
sight,” and all the Christian nations which had received his 
teaching, and all other nations who have had any religion, have 
either lived or professed to live by faith of some kind. Hitherto 
faith has been the supreme principle by which men have pro- 
fessed to govern their life and direct its aims. In the conduct 
of life intellect has played an important but yet a subordinate 
part. But nowadays we are told from many sides that all this 
is to be reversed ; that we are henceforth to live by sight, not 
by faith ; that we are to believe nothing which has not been 
verified by scientific methods. And the scientific methods are 
observation and experiment, in which the understanding works 
solely on data supplied by the senses. “Science is in the air,” 
and not only in the air, but seems to have filled it to the 
exclusion of everything else. Its achievements during the 
present century have been so marvellous that it has in many 
ways changed the whole outward condition of our lives. In 
the opinion of some it should now proceed to change the whole 
inward condition of our life also. As represented by some of 
its exclusive devotees, it would now fain usurp dominion over 
our hearts and affections, and dictate all that we are to love, to 
believe in, and to hope for. If there have been ages in which 
faith was made too much of, in which the future life was 
made everything and the present life too little regarded, the 
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wheel has come full circle, and now we are at the opposite 
extreme. 

The tendency natural to all men, learned and unlearned 
alike, to be entirely absorbed in the present and the visible, 
and to forget that these have eternal issues—this tendency 
against which all prophets and teachers have from the begin- 
ning cried aloud, and against which all good men have striven 
as a sore temptation, it now appears is not wrong at all, but 
altogether right. A science, or rather a philosophy founded 
upon science, has arisen which justifies this secularity of mind, 
and tells us that we have no right to believe anything which 
we do not clearly understand, and cannot prove by scientific 
methods. And scientific methods demand verification by 
observation and experiment, and where this is not forthcoming, 
they deny all right to believe. This principle, true and im- 
portant within the domain of physics, it is now proposed to 
extend into the region of moral and spiritual truth, and before 
its touch all such supersensible truth disappears. If the 
moralist or religious teacher cannot produce the same kind and 
amount of evidence for their beliefs as that which the physicist 
demands for his, then the right to believe at all in moral or 
spiritual verities is denied. The circle of our belief is to be 
co-extensive with the circle of our accurate knowledge. This 
is really what Mr. Huxley’s principle comes to. In his exposi- 
tion of Hume’s doctrines he has said that “a belief is void of 
justification unless its subject-matter lies within the boundaries 
of possible knowledge, and unless its evidence satisfies the 
conditions which experience imposes as a guarantee of credi- 
bility.” The drift of this somewhat vague and ambiguous 
language clearly comes out when we find Mr. Huxley agreeing 
with Hume that our belief in immortality or in God is without 
scientific warrant. And scientific evidence is the only one 
evidence which men of that school will receive. Trust in 
moral truths which cannot be verified by their methods, trust 
in an inspired or in a Divine Teacher, faith in his words and 
character, are, it would seem, no sufficient grounds of belief. 
But these are the grounds on which we receive all Christian 
truth. It comes to this, therefore, that the scientific method’ 
applied to religious truth not only conflicts with it, but sweeps 
away the very grounds on which it rests. If we are to believe 
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nothing but those things which can be verified by the scientific 
method, then we can have no religious faith and no moral 
convictions. This is what we must land in if we give ourselves 
up to the unbalanced predominance of one exclusive habit of 
mind—to the understanding, judging according to sense. And 
to this some of the foremost expounders of science in our time 
have themselves come. And the very boldness and extrava- 
gance with which they urge their claims seems in many 
quarters to insure success. It wins for them a hearing, and 
even credence in many minds which are overborne by strong 
assertion, and are not able to answer the specious arguments 
which they hear. 

The presence, or, in many quarters, the predominance of 
this habit of mind in our time is acting much as an iceberg 
acts when it floats from the arctic zone into the milder atmo- 
sphere of the temperate seas. It is chilling the moral atmo- 
sphere, discouraging all nobler impulses, and rendering the old 
enthusiasms all but impossible. In the region of theology it 
has long since given rise to the extreme rationalistic school, 
which denies every element in the Scriptures which cannot be 
explained by the natural understanding. But, far short of this, 
it has produced in our day what has been called a minimising 
theology ; that is, a theology which shrinks from asserting any- 
thing which is mysterious, and pares down all that is essential 
in Christianity to that only which at once commends itself to 
the enlightened intelligence and feeling of educated society. 
What squares with this it reserves; whatever transcends this 
and passes into mystery, it rejects, or at least throws into the 
background. It takes its stand on the Sermon on the Mount, 
as if that were all plain and easy to be fulfilled; and the more 
mysterious words which our Lord uttered and the deep truths 
which St. Paul taught, it passes by, as not in harmony with the 
spirit of our enlightened age. This minimising theology is an 
attempt to meet and satisfy that frame of mind whose first 
question is, “ How little are we required to believe?” But the 
attempt is from its very nature a futile one. For the one 
fundamental tenet of all religion, without which no religion is 
conceivable—the faith in the existence of an all-good and 
omnipotent God—is a demand on our faith which at once 
carries us beyond all the limits of human understanding or 
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demonstration. He who has once really laid to heart the 
belief in God as the Bible has declared Him, has committed 
himself to a region of faith which lies beyond all our power of 
reasoning, and compared with which all other parts of the 
Christian faith are easy to embrace. To see and feel the exist- 
ence in the world of so much pain and suffering and sin, and 
yet in the face of that startling anomaly, to lay to heart and 
live by, the faith in an all-wise and all-loving God, this 
demands an exercise of faith which makes all belief in miracles 
and other mysteries seem a light thing beside it. As Mr. 
Wace has well expressed it: “ When subjected to the analysis 
of reason, and brought into contact with a rigid scientific 
standard, the belief in God presents more momentous difficulties 
than any of the articles of faith which follow it. The moment 
the scientific reason begins to discuss it, we are confronted with 
the tremendous and apparently insoluble problem of the exist- 
ence of evil. The faith which, in the full sight and conscious- 
ness of that problem, maintains its firm assent to the absolute 
goodness and omnipotence of God, has abandoned the ground of 
mere rational belief, and has taken a step which justifies, in 
principle, any subsequent advance. It has given up, once for 
all, the right to measure its assent by the limits and dictates 
of reason alone, and has committed itself to the hands of an 
altogether different guide.”—(P. 15.) 

It is just when the evil of the world is most deeply felt, 
when the burden of this mystery presses most heavily on the 
human spirit, when the dark facts of existence, before which 
reason is impotent and speculation unavailing, are most vividly 
realised, it is precisely then that the deepest, most mysterious 
parts of the Christian faith assert their power to meet the 
human need and satisfy the soul’s anxious questionings. At 
such a time the deistic representation of a benevolent yet im- 
passive God, who calmly from aloof contemplates the spectacle 
of human sin and suffering, is rejected with something like 
indignation. Rather no God at all than such a God as that! 
But when the soul in its anguish hears of a God who is touched 
with a feeling for human infirmities, who does not stand 
wholly aloof from us, but has himself entered into the contest — 
with evil, taken on himself our human nature and borne the 
full burden of man’s wrong-doing,—of one who is at once the 
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redresser of wrong to those who have suffered, and the pardoner 
to those who have done it,—it feels that here at least is a truth 
that comes home to it, a remedy that at least does not mock 
its need. More and more as the pressure of the great problem 
raised by the existence of evil has come home to men and 
troubled them both speculatively and practically, it has been 
felt either that no answer speculative or practical can be given 
to it, or that the one adequate antidote to such perplexities 
lies in the deepest and most distinctive truths of Christianity ; 
that therein lies, not a speculative solution, but a practical 
satisfaction to these perplexities; that in them there is hope 
for the direct ills : if not there, then nowhere. 

As Mr. Wace has expressed it, it is “in those doctrines which 
make the strongest demands on faith, and are the most remote 
from any possibility of scientific verification, that Christian souls 
find their support and refuge under these burdens of the flesh, 
these torments of the spirit. ‘The message that God so loved 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life’— 
this is a message, simple as are its terms, which transcends all 
philosophy, all reason, all experience, nay, all capacity of com- 
prehension ; and yet it is in reliance on this message, and on 
other assurances of the same kind, that Christians are delivered 
from despair, and are enabled, under whatever distresses, to 
cling to their belief in the love of their Father in heaven. When 
the Christian minister can assure a suffering soul on the bed of 
death, in misery and pain, that, whatever its agonies, the Son 
of God in human form endured far worse for its sake, . . . he 
applies a remedy which is equal to any need. The message of 
the Cross, interpreted by the doctrine of the Incarnation, is 
thus, in moments of real trial, the support of the most elemen- 
tary principle of faith. In fact, the minimising theology 
depends for its plausibility on a simple evasion of the real 
problems of philosophy and of the practical difficulties of life. 
The full and explicit faith of the creeds recognises these diffi- 
culties and looks them in the face. It owns that they are 
insuperable on any grounds of mere natural reason, and it 
offers supernatural realities and supernatural assurances to 
overcome them.” 

Every philosophy professes to seek for and to reverence facts. 
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Here, then, is a series of assured facts which philosophy would 
do well to lay to heart. For eighteen continuous centuries 
there have existed in each generation hundreds on hundreds of 
well-authenticated instances in which human beings, under 
every pain of body and every perplexity of spirit, have found 
support and comfort from those very Christian truths which 
most transcend all understanding, which mere cold reason 
most scorns—from these truths and from no other. Has any 
science or any philosophy ever furnished a remedy that can 
meet such a need? Have they not rather turned away from such 
cases in despair? These are facts which are indubitable, and 
no fair-minded man, believer or unbeliever, but must in candour 
acknowledge to be facts, however he may explain them. 

To this the candid sceptic might reply : ‘I grant the facts you 
point to, that such beliefs reaching into the unseen world have 
been wide-spread and long-enduring; I even admit that they 
have worked beneficent results in the past. But the same 
might be said of many delusions which in time have been 
proved groundless, and have been exploded. And of the 
spiritual convictions you allude to all that we say is that they 
cannot be shown to have reasonable grounds. Nothing has a 
reasonable ground for being believed which cannot either be 
demonstrated from first principles, like mathematical truths, or 
verified by observation and experiment, like physical truths. 
Outside of these two spheres there may lie many truths, but 
we cannot be assured that they are truths. The scientific 
method recognises nothing as true which does not submit to 
its proper tests.’ 

In opposition to this we maintain that man has within a 
power which rises above nature, outgoes the realm of sight and 
sense and observation, and lays huld or becomes assured of 
things not seen. This power is faith. That this is a reasonable 
process—one which, if reason cannot prove to be trustworthy, 
it can at least see to be reasonable—we hope to show in the 
sequel. And faith and its objects have this good warrant, that 
the more the one is acted on and the other are laid to heart, the 
more is faith transformed into knowledge. This experience, to 
him who attains to it as a personal argument, is incontrover- 
tible, but it is not one which he can produce to satisfy those 
who have had no such experience. It is personally and sub- 
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jectively satisfying, though it is not intellectually or objectively 
available. The state of the case seems to be this: In the 
intellectual world there seems to be for the present a weaken- 
ing of the principle of faith, owing to the presence and the 
predominance of the purely scientific spirit. But how has this 
come about? Not because either physical science or historic 
criticism have disproved any one of the great Christian truths. 
Even in the case of miracles, which most of all falls within the 
physical sphere, science can allege nothing to disprove them. 
Mr. Huxley has lately said that “no one who wishes to keep 
well within the limits of that which he has a right to assert 
would assert that it is impossible that the sun or moon should 
ever have been made to appear to stand still in the valley of 
Aijalon.” Again: “No event is too extraordinary to be 
impossible, and therefore if by the term miracle we mean only 
extremely wonderful events, there can be no just ground for 
denying the impossibility of their occurrence.” How, then, 
has science acted against faith if it has not disproved any of 
the truths of faith? Simply by the way in which it has 
absorbed men’s attention, and turned them, for a time, from 
other objects and other kinds of evidence. Mr. Wace has well 
said: “It is simply that the dazzling blaze of the greatest 
illumination evef opened to the natural eye has entranced the 
mental vision of our age, and has made other objects and other 
sources of illumination for the moment dim to men. The 
apprehension of Bacon has been fulfilled: ‘Sense, like the 
sun, opens the face of the earth but conceals the face of the 
heavens.’” 

Men are all one-sided. Exercise one faculty exclusively, the 
other powers dwindle and cease to act. Many scientific men 
have been so absorbed in the exercise of their purely scientific 
faculties that they have allowed the spiritual side of their 
nature to liedormant. This may account for the negation which 
is found in many of them. And as for the multitude, they 
seldom judge of speculative problems for themselves, but are 
led by the strong assertions of those who are distinguished in 
any line of thought. I shall therefore now turn to the question, 
If the scientific method can neither prove nor disprove spiritual 
truths, is there in man’s nature any other power which can 
guide us aright as to these truths, any other kind of assurance 
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regarding them which, though not scientific, is yet reasonable 
and trustworthy? If religious truths are not to be tried by 
the same tests as facts of physics or chemistry, by what tests 
are they to be tried? Is there any rational evidence which 
can be produced in support of them ? 

Now history and religious experience alike prove that there 
is one principle in man’s nature to which religious truths 
appeal, and that is the principle of faith. Moral action and 
spiritual progress alike presuppose this principle, rest on this 
basis. The highest or most perfect goodness is, St. Paul tells 
us, revealed from faith to faith; that is to say, “It begins by 
acts of faith, it advances by acts of faith, and it is perfected by 
further and larger acts of faith.” The rule here is not intelligo 
ut credam (I understand in order that I may believe), but credo 
ut intelligam (I believe in order that I may understand). That 
this is in things moral and spiritual a true and reasonable 
principle, that in these regions knowledge grows out of trust, 
trust especially in persons, and that exact knowledge does not 
precede trust, I shall tryto show. Let me begin byasking whether 
there is anything analogous to this theological act of faith in 
common life. Does faith in any way enter as a practical 
power into the ordinary concerns of men? It does. Trust, we 
answer, in one sense or another, is the starting-point in all our 
thinking ; it is the cement of our practical dealings and of our 
social intercourse. Look at the sphere of intellect: on what 
does all thinking rest if not on trust in our mental faculties, 
trust in their verdict, which we cannot prove by reasoning or 
verify by experience ? 

I suppose that the belief in our personal identity, that we 
are the same persons now as we were ten years ago, lies at the 
root of all our thinking. Without this belief we cannot 
proceed a single step. Yet who can prove it were any one to 
deny it? Again, is not belief in the acts of our memory a 
fundamental necessity before we can lay up any knowledge? 
I had such or such an experience ten years ago, as this, I 
believe, because I remember it. Yet how can I prove it except 
by trust in the truthfulness of my own memory ? 

Again, in the beginning of all physical science we see that 
no step can be taken unless we assume certain hypotheses 
which cannot either be demonstrated or verified by any 
experience. These are assumed, and all the verification they 
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ever receive comes from the fact that we find that by assuming 
them we can work out certain results, and introduce into 
confused phenomena order and intelligent explanation, which 
but for these assumptions would be impossible. For instance, 
take that axiom on which Newton grounds his whole discussion 
on the laws of motion. Every body continues in the condition 
of rest or of motion in which it happens to be, except in so 
far as it is made to change that condition by some force 
impelling it from without. Here is an axiom assumed without 
proof, but which justifies itself only by enabling other truths 
to be proved—truths which explain all the movements of the 
planets. This instance—and many more might be given—is 
perhaps enough to show that even in purely intellectual opera- 
tions we must begin with reliance on the truthfulness of our 
faculties. And such reliance, if not faith in the usual sense 
of the term, is at least analogous to it. It is the opposite of 
that scepticism which distrusts all things, and so destroys the 
first grounds of all thinking. 

But it is in the moral region rather than in the intellectual 
that faith in its distinctive character first comes into play. 
The roots of all morality, as well as of religion, lie in faith. 
In moral action, as well as in spiritual inspiration, faith has a 
region of its own, in which it is the rightful and supreme power, 
and in which scientific reasoning has no place. 

What is it that is the bond of all men’s dealings with each 
other, the cement of all healthy society? Is it not trust in 
others, confidence in character? This trust, this confidence, 
is not founded on scientific data, cannot be justified by any 
reasoning or tested by any process of scientific experiment. 
We see and know a person, and if he commends himself to us 
to be trustworthy, we do not wait for any scientific process, do 
not analyse his character till we have found that it may be 
relied on, but we give him or her our confidence, we say, “I 
will trust that man to the end of the world,” and in nine cases 
out of ten we are not disappointed. The result justifies the 
confidence we reposed in him. Here, then, is a principle of 
action founded on nothing scientific, but on an instinctive per- 
ception of character. Here we trust our instincts, our natural 
perceptions of character. We cannot justify them by reasoning, 
cannot analyse them ; but not the less on this account, perhaps 
rather the more, we give our confidence to persons, and for the 
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most part are not deceived. This is the principle on which 
society is in a great measure organised, and if it were withheld 
or impossible, society would be dissolved. 

Again, it is by trust in others that the moral education of 
the world has been carried on, that every advance in righteous- 
ness has been won. Some great teacher or prophet arises who, 
by his words, his example, the elevation of his whole character, 
attracts men to himself and wins their confidence. They see 
him, they hear, they trust, they give him their hearts, and devo- 
tion to him becomes the ruling power of their lives, the source 
of their moral renovation. The most momentous changes in 
the world’s history have been wrought by such influence. 
Moses, Socrates, Confucius and Buddha and Mahomet—it was 
not by scientific proof or by experiments in morality that 
they won the devotion of their followers, and set the world 
rolling on a new course. They strengthened men by their 
words; they animated them by their example ; they inspired 
them by the contagion of their own self-devotion. One can 
imagine the noble scorn with which they would have silenced 
him who should have asked them to prove their words or to 
justify their lives by scientific processes. Not thus, but by the 
self-evidencing power of the spirit that was in them, did they 
overcome the world, and leave it other and better than they 
found it. Not to speak as yet of the greatest of all instances 
of personal example, how was it that the early Christian Church 
overcame the Pagan world, and restored its moral decay by a 
new and living morality? It was by men who “had heard, 
had loved, had trusted the apostles and their teaching, and 
who in the strength of that trust lived lives which abashed the 
dissoluteness of the Greek and the profligacy of the Roman, 
and woke up a conscience within that witnessed to the truth 
they uttered.” 

If it were not an ultimate law in human nature that in 
moral action men should begin by following the lead of those 
whom they feel to be wiser and better than themselves, no 
new moral habits could be formed, no moral advance would 
be possible. What would become of the young man who 
should say, “In all things moral I shall experiment for myself 
—I shall try for myself whether it is better to be truthful or 
untruthful ; I shall ‘love provisionally,’ be pure if, after trial, 
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it proves itself to be best; be unselfish, if consequences seem 
to warrant it”? But, as has been said, “ Life is not a labora- 
tory of social experiments, but a field of action and of conflict,” 
in which the weak by intuition recognise the strong and follow 
them ; the fallen and defiled feel the presence of the pure, and 
take hope ; the despairing take courage from the sanguine and 
the brave. And this they do, not from any evidence which 
they could produce in argument, but from intuitions which 
they cannot explain, but which justify themselves in their 
results. For there are feelings which are their own evidence, 
promptings of the heart which men act on in proportion as they 
are single and true. “Faith or trust, love and hope, then, are 
not mere theological virtues,” of which we hear only in the 
Bible. They are the root-powers of human nature, the shuttles 
which weave the whole web of healthful society. Yet these 
powers which govern human action are incapable of scientific 
verification. If they are not self-evidencing, they cannot be 
confirmed by any better evidence. 

We see, then, that trust—trust in the character of others, 
which we can give no reasons for, but in which we have the 
fullest confidence—is the bond of all social life. But I now 
go a step further, and say that, even in the case of individual 
men, every really moral action springs directly out of faith— 
is a product of faith. Take the simplest instance. A case 
occurs in which it would be obviously for my worldly interest 
to tell a lie, and I could do so with impunity, for there would 
be no chance of discovery. Buta principle of honour, a sense 
of right within me, constrains me to tell the truth, though it 
will be to my disadvantage. What is this—the refusing the 
seen gain and abiding by the unseen principle—but an act of 
faith? This preferring the unseen to the seen is of the very 
essence of faith, and this is what constitutes morality as dis- 
tinct from expediency. 

I know that there are philosophers at the present day 
who will explain the preference for truth to falsehood as a 
generalised experience. The experience of the race, they say, 
has proved that truth pays best; that it is more useful for 
society in the long-run that men should speak truth ; and this 
generalised maxim of the race, handed down, becomes an in- 
stinct in individuals. But there is something in the case 
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which the inherited sense of utility cannot explain. Whence 
comes the sense of approval or self-satisfaction that follows 
the speaking of truth, the feeling of pain and remorse that 
follows the disregard of truth? The feeling that we had set at 
naught a generalised maxim of the race could not account for 
these feelings. They are generated from within; they are the 
witness of our own essential being to righteousness, which is 
independent of ourselves, and even of the experience of the race. 

From this one instance we may see that all action which 
is truly moral is born of faith—of trust in unseen principle, 
which is above us and independent of us. 

To quicken and to deepen the moral nature in man no 
power has ever acted so directly and penetratingly as the 
appearance of Christ in the world, and the revelation of God 
in him. And to this day it is practically found that the pre- 
sentation of the historic Christ is powerful to quicken con- 
science and call forth faith far beyond all systems of evidences. 
But at a day like the present, when the primary acts of faith 
to which Christianity appeals, on which it rests, are being set 
aside, and scientific verification is being demanded for moral 
and spiritual truths, it is necessary to go back and ask what 
are the real grounds on which these actually rest, what is 
the kind of evidence which properly belongs to them? We 
have seen how powerful faith or trust in the unprovable is in 
social life, how it lies at the root of all truthfulness in speech 
or act. We now go on to ask more generally whether we are 
justified in believing anything which cannot be demonstrated 
like mathematical truth, or verified by ordinary experience like 
physical? The primary truth of all religion, the existence of 
God, is incapable of such verification, and therefore has by 
some pretended lights of our day been treated as an unwar- 
ranted hypothesis. They demand proofs which shall satisfy the 
cold, unfeeling reason, and we tell them that we have them not 
to give. And this because it is not by demonstrations or by 
arguments of probability, or by any simply intellectual pro- 
cess, that we become convinced of moral truths. To apprehend 
moral truths at all, much more to verify them, requires some 
amount of active moral feeling; to apprehend the primary 
truth of all religion requires some amount of religious feeling. 
And once really to apprehend these things at all is to be con- 
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vinced of their truth in a real way which no arguments would 
make us do. 

To realise moral truth at all puts a strain on a man’s moral 
nature, tries of what stuff he is made, For it is of the very 
essence of moral truth that we fully apprehend it only when 
we obey it. If we do not try to obey it and act on it, if 
we take the easy and broad road of “moral supineness,” we 
lose all hold of moral truth and of Him who is the life of it. 

We all know what is meant by “the voice of conscience.” 
To hear that voice at all is an act of faith more than of 
intellect. To hear it clearly and practically implies a very 
decided act of faith. For consider what it contains: not 
merely an intuition of right and wrong, not merely a percep- 
tion that this act is right, that act is wrong ; not this only; 
no, nor merely a sense of duty, a conviction that we ought to 
do the right and to refuse the wrong. It is both of these—the 
perception of right and wrong and the conviction that it is our 
duty to do the one and to avoidthe other. But itis something 
more—a conviction that behind the perceived duty there lies 
a sanction for it ; something, call it a power or what you will 
—a something which will maintain the right, will befriend 
him who does it, and will avenge the violation of it. This is 
the distinctive, the peculiar element in conscience—the sense 
that there is that in it and behind it which will ultimately 
uphold its verdicts; something which will in the long-run 
bring it to pass that it shall be well with the righteous and ill] 
with the unrighteous. 

This voice of conscience, with the sense that there is a power 
which will support it, is something very different from any 
mere physical law. Fire burns; if we fall over a precipice we 
suffer injury or death. Here the consequence is visible and 
immediate. But the uneasy sense of wrong-doing points not 
to a present and visible consequence, but to a future retri- 
bution. And the conviction is not merely that certain 
consequences will follow, but that they ought to follow; that 
wrong-doing not only will be punished, but that it deserves 
punishment, which will somehow, at some time, be inflicted ; a 
conviction that “we are responsible, and will be held to our 
responsibility.” 

This conviction rests on a pure act of faith. Our own 
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personal experience does not warrant it. The experience of 
history does not warrant it. We see the law of righteousness 
partially fulfilled now; that is all. History shows a balance 
of evidence in favour of the conviction, or, as Bishop Butler 
puts it, the constitution of things shows on the whole a 
tendency to reward the innocent, to punish the guilty; but 
there is no complete proof that this tendency will ever be 
perfectly fulfilled. Nay, there are many contradictions to it. 
In this life evil-doers flourish and die unpunished; good men 
suffer and have no visible recompence. Experience does not 
prove that every man will be rewarded according to his works. 
If then we cling to this conviction in spite of all the anomalies 
we see, we do so on faith, not on intellectual proof. “Not- 
withstanding instances to the contrary which are flagrant and 
obtrusive, notwithstanding the bitter complaints of prophets, 
priests, poets, and historians, though the righteous perish and 
no man layeth it to heart, men believe in a judgment to come, 
and their deepest moral convictions involve a principle which 
no experience can demonstrate, and with which much bitter 
experience seems daily to conflict.” 

The great denier of the validity of this act of faith, by which 
there is within man a conscience, a forecast of future judgment, 
is David Hume. And Professor Huxley has recently furbished 
anew his subtle argument. It runs thus: Are there visible in 
this world any marks of justice rewarding men according to 
their works? You say, Yes. Then, Hume answers, justice 
operates here and is satisfied; you need not go to look for any 
future retribution. If you say No—Then, he answers, you 
cannot ascribe justice to God; or rather to your gods, for he 
puts his argument in the mouth of an Epicurean, seeing that 
they are careless about justice in this yisible state of things. 
If you say both Yes and No, justice is partly executed here, 
partly not, then Hume replies, You have no warrant to extend 
the operation of justice beyond what you see it at present have, 
and to expect that it will be more perfectly fulfilled hereafter. 

Or, as Mr. Huxley puts it, Nature—that is, this visible frame 
of things—is your only measure of the character of Him who, 
you say, created and upholds it. What right have you to 
suppose that he manifests his righteousness otherwise and more 
perfectly on the other side of Nature, if it has another side, 
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from what he does on this side? Certainly none, if Nature— 
that is, the things we see—be our only measure of the character 
of God. But this is just the question in dispute. Shut out the 
warnings of conscience, confine yourself to sensible experience, 
and Hume’s argument is unanswerable. Let in the voice of 
conscience, admit its witness, though you cannot see or prove 
its truth, and then you are at once introduced into a wholly 
different, even a spiritual region, and vistas of future possibili- 
ties are opened up “which this gross world no sense hath to 
perceive, no soul to dream of.” 

Here, then, we stand at the great dividing-point where the 
two roads, the road of faith and the road of sight, part company. 
Hume and his school, taking their stand only on what can be 
seen, on what we ourselves have observed, or on the experience 
of the past, reject all else, pay no heed to the intimations of 
conscience, and can arrive only at a code of expediency. 
Virtue, on the whole, seems to pay best in this world, therefore 
it is prudent to adhere to it. This is the road of sight which 
Hume and his followers travel. The other road, that of faith, 
accepts the forecast of conscience as true, and on the strength 
of it is prepared to go out beyond the guidance of mere experi- 
ence—is convinced and is prepared to act on the conviction 
that though within the range of our observation righteousness 
is not adequately rewarded, nor vice adequately punished, yet 
that they surely will be. On this conviction it takes its line, 
sets its face, not towards the seen, but towards the unseen, and 
calmly and confidently awaits the issue. This is the beginning 
of all real faith, the first of what have been called the ventures 
of faith. It is no doubt a momentous act, one which opens up 
an entirely new world—a world which, in the words of Hume, 
“subverts all the principles of the understanding, and gives a 
man a determination to believe what is most contrary to 
custom and experience.” No doubt it is so, but it is the side 
which all prophets, all the best men, the great benefactors of 
mankind, have chosen. They have believed that right is 
stronger than wrong, that the good will yet conquer the evil, 
that there is a futurity before them in which all the wrong 
will yet be redressed, and in the strength of that hope have 
lived and worked and died. 

I have spoken of the sanction which les in the voice of 
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conscience—the sense that there is a power behind it which will 
give effect to its behests. What is the nature of that power ? 
Can we in any way divine its character? We have all lately 
heard much about a Power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness. And the great recommendation of this strange 
formula was said to be that it hits the ground where faith or 
knowledge, Scripture or science, meet, and reconciles these two 
often seemingly opposed partisans. I doubt if it will do so, if 
even the belief in this formula does not carry us as far beyond 
observation and experience as the highest principles of morality 
and faith do. But however this may be, one thing is plain 
enough. No mere law, no great blind impersonal power, can 
ever meet and vindicate that which conscience demands. What 
it craves is that the most discriminating and perfect justice 
should be done. But no influence which is not personal can 
ever execute complete judgment on the acts, the thoughts, the 
intentions, or the motives of a personal being. Human law, 
we see, cannot do this. Its action is rough and inexact: here 
too severe, there not severe enough. It cannot discriminate 
personal merits and demerits. No impersonal agency or power 
or influence can do so. Here, as elsewhere, it takes like to 
judge like. None but a personal being endowed with intelli- 
gence and morality like our own, only far higher and more 
perfect than ours, can enter into all the intricate windings, the 
delicate movements of mind, heart, and brain, which determine 
the conduct of every human being. That is, that which gives 
sanction to the verdicts of conscience, that power which is 
moving close behind it, is no other than the living and personal 
God. As one has said, the movements are “ the touch of God.” 
It is no merely theological assertion, but the expression of the 
practical experience of all thoughtful persons, that, more than 
any formula ever invented by philosophers and moralists, 
better than Kant’s Categorical Imperative, the finding of the 
awakened heart is expressed most simply, immediately, most 
truly in the words of that psalm which begins, “O Lord, thou 
hast searched me out, and known me; .. . thou understandest 
my thoughts long before.” The more keen and sensitive the 
conscience is, the more it is driven to feel that it is not a mere 
law, no mere categorical imperative, no impersonal power or 
moral order, with which it has to do, from which its intimations 
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come, to which they return; but a Living Person, akin to our 
own hearts, containing all that they do and far more. From 
its depths the soul cries out and appeals to such a Being, who 
works not by any mere hard and fast lines or mechanical rules, 
but who can take account of the “minutest circumstances of 
our condition, can make allowance for them, can have compas- 
sion on our weakness, can pardon our sins.” Such the Being 
behind conscience whom the human heart craves, and on whom 
alone it can repose and be at peace. 

It would thus appear that faith in the primary convictions 
of conscience will not stop short till it leads up to and finds 
rest in a personal God. That is, that a living and sensitive 
morality cannot stop short of real religion; that morality is, 
in fact, underlain by religion. “Ifthe highest impulses of life 
are not to be balked, if the deepest dictates of morality are not 
illusive, some Being there must be who is at all events so far 
personal as to be able to deal justly with persons.” 

I am well aware that there are many who take another view, 
and who believe that a distinct and substantial morality can be 
built up without any reference to God or religion. And I know 
that there are men who are moral in practice and in principle 
and yet seem to have no sense of religion. It is not the inter- 
est of the highest truth to deny this, if it be so. Only we 
must add that such a view of the possible separation of morality 
and vital religion is at the best an imperfect one, and that the 
two sisters cannot be sundered without tears. For what are 
our best moral ideas—the idea of justice, for instance, or of 
mercy—but broken arcs of circles which do not complete them- 
selves within our sight, but pass off on either side into mystery? 
They are like those broken fragments of the rainbow which 
you see on a stormy day, and which, incomplete as they are, 
always carry out thoughts directly to a hidden sun. There 
may be, there are, those who do not feel this, who do not feel 
that any moral truth once livingly felt carries them at once to 
a Personal Being as its Author and Upholder. But those who 
do feel this have at all events this great witness to the truth 
of their feeling, that He who of all who ever walked this earth 
was at once the most perfect Exemplar of spiritual morality 
and its greatest Vivifier among men, united the two elements 
indissolubly, and that in his consciousness to see a thing to be 
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right and at the same time to be the will of God was one act. 
To him morality and the perceived will of God were identical. 
It may perhaps have occurred to some that I have given no 
definition of faith. Nor do I intend to do so, but rather to 
suggest what its nature and action are. I have spoken of it 
mainly as trust, as a relation between persons, as confidence in 
character, as reliance on a person; that is, I have taken it 
rather on its moral, which I believe to be its most important 
side, than on its intellectual side, which seems to me compara- 
tively subordinate. This has not generally been the view of 
theologians. They have rather inclined to regard it from its 
intellectual side. According to Bishop Pearson’s well-known 
definition, they have made it to be “an assent to that which 
is credible as credible,” as an assent on the ground of testimony 
which seemed to them to be sufficient. And Mr. Wace, though 
in the main portion of his work he has thrown himself on the 
moral idea of faith, has not done so quite consistently, but has 
here and there wavered, and has quoted with approbation 
Pearson’s account of it, as though it were satisfactory. If we 
take this, the intellectual view, then the living trust in a person 
becomes subordinate, is only a means to “ obtaining knowledge 
and ascertaining truths” which we could not otherwise obtain. 
According as we regard faith as an intellectual act, or chiefly 
as a moral and spiritual one, an entirely different view of the 
nature and object of revelation ensues. If faith be mainly an 
intellectual process, then the great end of revelation must be 
to communicate certain abstract truths about the Divine nature 
or certain eternal principles of morality, and the character of 
the Revealer is valued mainly for the sake of the truths which 
he communicates. If we are to believe the truths revealed, 
then the character of Him who reveals them must be proved 
to be trustworthy. But if the great end of all revelation has 
been to reveal the character of God, as shown in his dealings 
with men, then we shall find in the Old Testament “not the 
promulgation of certain dogmas, but the revelation of God and 
of the way in which he manifested his presence in a long and 
special history of redemptive activity.” In the New Testament 
we shall find one central object, the manifestation of the person 
of Christ and of God in him. It makes all the difference in 
the world which of these two views of faith we adopt. If we 
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take the former, then we are involved at every step in intel- 
lectual disputes, arguments about the nature of testimony, the 
credibility of witnesses, the criterion of the truth of the revela- 
tion, whether its inherent reasonableness or its agreement with 
other truths is already established. Here is opened up a field 
of endless debate. If, however, we take the other view, and 
regard the Scriptures, both old and new, as revelations of the 
Divine Character, and supremely of that character as summed 
up in Christ, then we are on solid and unassailable ground— 
ground which commends itself directly to the spiritual interests 
of man, which speculation cannot shake, and in which practical 
faith finds an immediate resting-place. 

This I take to be the side to which Mr. Wace chiefly leans, 
even if he does not always hold to it consistently. For in 
one of his notes he remarks: “The question is not whether 
we think certain theological opinions more tenable than others, 
but whether we believe certain men to be more worthy to be 
followed and trusted than others.” Above all, as he says, the 
fundamental law, the supreme motive power in Christianity, 
is trust in, loyalty, personal devotion to a Person, allegiance to 
Him who is the head of redeemed humanity. 

Faith, then, is not to be valued, as theologians have too often 
valued it, for its intellectual product, for the knowledge of 
unseen things to which it introduces us. “The true goal is 
not a creed, but God in Christ; not things to be believed, but 
a life of living fellowship to be lived.” 

The moral view of faith as a personal relation, trust of per- 
sons in a Person, if it had been held consistently and without 
any wavering by Mr. Wace, would have given more clearness 
and directness to his third and fourth lectures, “The Witness 
to Revelation” and “The Faith of the Old Covenant.” As it 
is, though in the main he has clung to the moral view, he has 
not always held to it with a firm grasp, but has here and there 
allowed the intellectual view of faith, as the belief in testimony, 
the assent to things credible as credible, to come in and obscure 
the supremacy of the truer view. I shall now, however, notice 
some portions of the third and fourth lectures which seem to 
be in harmony with the view of faith as a personal relation. 

It has often been set forth, by no one more emphatically 
than by the late Canon Mozley, that man must needs conceive 
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of God through some medium, in that there are only two 
media through which it is possible for man to think of him. 
There is the medium of Nature and there is the medium of 
man. If we try to apprehend the Divine Being through the 
image of Nature we shall think of him mainly as the great First 
Cause, or as the Reality that is behind all phenomena. This 
way of conceiving of him soon becomes vague and intangible, 
and cannot permanently influence life and conduct, however 
much it may suit speculative thought. It is towards this 
purely intellectual conception that philosophy always tends. 
If, however, man is the medium through which we try to 
conceive of God, it is in the moral part of human nature that 
we find the only clew which can guide our thoughts toward 
him. If we lose hold of this clew we shall never find another. 
If there is any link between us and God, any avenue up which 
our thoughts can travel to him, it must be through our moral 
affections, our sense of righteousness, goodness, and love ; that 
is, we think of God as possessing, only in an infinitely higher 
meaning, whatever is best in ourselves. 

This, from first to last, is the conception of God which is 
taken in Scripture—from the words, “ God created man in his 
own image,” down to “and the Word became flesh.” The 
Scriptures are based throughout on a human conception of the 
Divine nature, on a true anthropomorphism, but an elevated 
and elevating and entirely spiritual anthropomorphism. It is 
easy for frivolous wits to make a joke of this conception, to 
point to the exaggerations and the unseemly familiarities on 
which some divines have ventured on the strength of it, and 
to treat it with light mockery. But the principle in itself, 
reverently used, is one of the deepest and truest, lies at the 
bottom of all right thinking about things divine. It is this, 
that there exists a harmony between the human reason and 
the divine, that there is a link of true kinship between the 
moral nature of man and the nature of God, that, not in a 
mere figure, but in reality, there is a kinship between the 
nature of man’s spirit and the spirit of God. This, which is the 
root-conception of Scripture, is also the faith of conscience, as 
we have seen, when it is rightly interpreted. The sanction 
which conscience points to, the binding power which lies 
behind it, is that not merely of a blind power, but of a Person, 
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for it is only a Person who can deal righteously with persons, 
can adequately judge persons. And this, which is the Biblical 
conception from end to end, has been reached here and there 
by the most morally gifted men, even without direct revela- 
tion. Socrates attained to it, Plato taught it. But the 
unaided human reason of the race has never been able per- 
manently to keep hold of that which a few chosen spirits have 
been able to apprehend as from afar. 

The higher intimations of conscience are lights which could 
not live in this dark world unless supplemented and supported 
by answering lights from above. The faith of conscience, if it 
was to live and become operative, required the support of direct 
appeals to it from without and from above ; that is, of positive 
revelation. High and self-evidencing as the light of conscience 
is, could it have sustained the strain that this world of sense 
puts on it, if God himself had not come to its aid by positive 
communications of himself, his character, and his will? Now 
this is a truth which rationalism is for ever either flatly deny- 
ing, at least attempting to pare away. All that Christians 
have hitherto held to be real communications from God, it 
regards as only the natural fetches of the human intellect in 
its attempts to penetrate into the Divine nature. It denies 
objectivity to the so-called revelations, and accounts for them 
all on subjective and natural principles; that is, in plain 
terms, it makes them to come from within ourselves, not from 
without. There is much tendency this way at the present 
time, and perhaps, if we are honest, many will confess that 
they have felt this tendency in themselves. 

In regarding the Old Testament, it makes all the difference 
in the world whether we consider it to be a record of the 
gradual advance which man has made by his natural faculties 
towards a knowledge of God, a record of the efforts of men to 
seek and to find God; ora record of the means which God has 
taken to seek and to find man. These two attitudes of mind 
are not only different, but entirely opposed. 

Every one must feel how entirely opposed this is to the 
mental attitude of the writers of Scripture. In the Old 
Testament, and in the New alike, lawgiver, prophet, and 
apostle felt themselves to be the recipients of a message direct 
from God, the bearers of a voice which did not originate in 
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their own heart and conscience, but a voice from without, 
coming from one who is supreme over the heart and the con- 
science of man. And yet it is to be noted that those Hebrew 
men who believed most entirely in those appeals from without, 
were the very men of all the world in whom the inward moral 
convictions were strongest, in whom the belief in conscience 
and in God were absolutely at one, the one belief strengthen- 
ing and deepening the other. That means, to the best Hebrew 
minds morality and religion, righteousness and God, were not 
only in harmony, but identical. 

Mr. Wace’s third lecture, that on “ The Witness to Revela- 
tion,” concludes with some very searching reflections. They, 
he says, who are most sensitive to hear the voice that speaks in 
conscience will be found to be also most apprehensive of the 
voice that speaks in revelation. As men grow spiritually 
enfeebled they cease to appreciate the authority of revelation. 
The real obstacle to faith is this, that it lays a severe moral 
strain on us, and we shrink from it. The practical conclusion 
of the whole is this, that if faith in our day has grown languid, 
and is to be revivified, it must be by an appeal to the conscience 
still more than to the intellect of man. 

The fourth of Mr. Wace’s lectures deals with the main ele- 
ments of the faith of the Old Covenant. Though it was one 
of the Old Testament prophets who first said “ The just shall 
live by faith,” and though prophets and righteous men did live 
by faith in that old time, yet it was in the New Testament that 
the word Faith, as meaning a personal trust in a Person, 
attained its full proportion and started into sudden life. The 
meaning and the importance of it were then only fully recog- 
nised when the true and adequate object of faith was given 
and was vividly apprehended. It then became firm in grasp 
and definite in outline, as it could not be till the Word became 
flesh and tabernacled among us. We have seen that trust in 
persons is the source of whatever is noblest and most devoted 
in human nature. But no mere man was adequate to draw 
out for the hearts of his fellow-men the full compass of this 
latent energy. Neither could moral law nor spiritual ideals do 
so. These are too vague, too impalpable, “to open and unlock 
the heart, to elicit the ten thousand senses which belong to us, 
and through which we really live, to answer to the mysterious 
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assemblage of thoughts and affections which the soul has within 
it.” One alone was adequate to this, even He who in the ful- 
ness of time came to be all things to the hearts that trust him. 
When he came, all the higher impulses of humanity seemed 
exhausted. Trust, hope, aspiration, self-devotion, finding no 
sufficient object, had died down within the hearts of men and 
yielded place to despair. Our Lord came to rally the scattered 
forces of good, to call forth, as it had never been called forth 
before, that faith in a higher life which had nearly gone dead, 
and to be henceforth the centre and the source of trust and 
hope to universal man. And ever since he came, whatever of 
purest, noblest, best has appeared amongst men, may be said to 
hold of him and his direct or indirect influence. It is remark- 
able that in all his teaching he not only gives faith the first 
place before all other virtues, but demands a quite unlimited 
faith to be put in himself. He was not in the least content 
to be accepted merely as a Moral Teacher. From the very first 
he demanded a faith in himself which far outwent this. He 
asked his disciples to place their whole fate in his hands, and 
to trust him through agony and death. 

It is usual with those at the present day who would fain 
regard our Lord as merely a great Moral Teacher, and 
Christianity as only the promulgation of a purer moral 
code, to appeal to the Sermon on the Mount as containing all 
that is essential in the Gospel. They are very profuse in their 
praises of it, and in their exhortations to us to stick to its 
practical precepts, and not to mind the transcendental additions 
which, as they say, theologians have made to its simple 
morality. But is the Sermon on the Mount all so simple and 
so easy a matter as these men would make it? Was not 
the ground for that discourse prepared by “an intense moral 
illumination, by a call to repentance more solemn and pene- 
trating” than the world had ever heard before? When our 
Lord appeared, “ he, like his forerunner, laid the foundation of 
his work in preaching repentance.” ‘He probes the hearts of 
his hearers with a depth and a severity which lay bare the very 
recesses of the soul.” Mr. Wace has well said : “ It is one of 
the strangest features of rationalising writers that this aspect 
of the Sermon on the Mount is so little appreciated by them. 
They applaud its ‘sublime morality ;’ they condescend to 
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pronounce that, in their opinion, no teacher has ever soared to 
such a height, and they would fain represent its moral teach- 
ing as the sum and substance of the Gospel. But unless a 
man be made in some other mould than his fellows, it is 
wonderful that he can read the Sermon on the Mount without 
trembling. In proportion to the beauty and the force of the 
moral truths it declares is the spiritual and moral ruin it reveals 
among us, and the condemnation it pronounces on every human 
soul. ‘Whosoever shall be angry with his brother without 
a cause shall be in danger of the judgment.’ ‘Whosoever 
looketh ...’ ‘If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee. The laws of Sinai... are as nothing 
compared with this sword of the Spirit, discerning the very 
thoughts and intents of the heart, and denouncing the severest 
judgments upon mere words, looks, and inclinations. The 
loftier and more spiritual the standard, the more utter appears 
our failure to approach it, and the more disastrous must seem 
the consequences of our sins. . . . The wrath of God is revealed 
in that discourse with a terrible calm, which leaves a man 
desperate of all resources in himself, and compels him to cry 
for deliverance from the body of death and evil which encom- 
passes him.” 

Those who fancy that by confining themselves to the Sermon 
on the Mount they can keep in the region of mere morality, and 
get rid altogether of the theological element, have they ever 
considered how that whole discourse is interpenetrated with the 
thought of God? At every step of it direct reference is made 
to the will and character of God; each successive precept is 
underlain by it. From beginning to end it is illuminated by 
that idea. 

We are taught to love our enemies. Why? That we may 
be the children of our Father in heaven, who is kind to the 
unthankful and to the evil. We are taught our alms are to be 
done in secret, and the motive is, the Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly. The same is the encourage- 
ment held forth to sincere prayer, to forgiveness of injuries, 
and so on throughout all the other precepts. The one strength 
and encouragement given is the thought of God and his will- 
ingness to help us. As has been said, the teaching of that 
discourse, with its censures and demands so penetratingly 
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severe, would have been cruel had it been addressed to men 
unaided and in their natural condition. But it is softened and 
rendered tolerable by the gracious words, “ Ask, and it shall be 
given,” and by the promise that our heavenly Father will give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him. Even in the Sermon 
on the Mount, then, He who teaches it bases his every word 
on the faith in God’s presence. It is saturated with the 
thought of God. What then becomes of the fancy that it is 
pure morality divorced from theology? And He who spoke it, 
does he make no claim to be other than a moral teacher ? 
Who is He who speaks thus: “ Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name?.. . 
Then will I profess unto them, I never knew you”? Can He 
who claims for himself this position in “that day,” the great 
day of reckoning, be a mere man? Had he been only this, he 
would have been the most presumptuous and self-deluded man 
of whom there is any record. All this is so plain and obvious 
to ordinary persons that it may seem to them that in dwelling 
on it I am almost repeating truisms. They are not probably 
aware how persistently some of what are called the leaders of 
thought in our day have laboured to persuade the world that 
the Gospel is nothing more than pure moral precepts, and our 
Lord himself only an enlightened moral teacher. 

For instance, in the face of this, the author of that well- 
known book Supernatural Religion ventures to assert “that 
the earliest teaching of Jesus recorded in the Gospel which can 
be regarded as in any degree historical is purely morality, 
almost, if not quite, free from theological dogmas.” Yet only 
two pages afterward the same writer states, wholly unaware of 
his own inconsistency, that Christ’s teaching “ confined itself 
to two fundamental principles—love to God and love to man.” 
As if the precept to love God with all the heart and soul and 
mind implied no theology ! as if it did not, indeed, involve the 
whole of theology,—the belief that God is; that he rewards 
those who diligently seek him ; that, in spite of all the dark- 
ness and unrighteousness there is in the world, he is still 
worthy of our entire trust and love. No theology, indeed, in 
this! To believe this much demands the fullest stretch of 
faith of which man is capable. After accepting these funda- 
mental beliefs, all else is comparatively easy of acceptance. 
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tenan, too, falls into the same inconsistency—first asserting 
that “we seek in vain for a single theological proposition in 
the Gospel,” and then that “a lofty conception of the Divinity 
is in some sort the germ of our Lord’s whole being.” 

Even the author of a less extreme book, Ecce Homo, is not 
free from the same inconsistency. The object of his inquiry is 
to answer the question, “ What was Christ’s object in founding 
the society which is called by his name, and how is it adapted 
to attain that object? And yet he goes on to assure us that 
in his book “no theological questions whatever are discussed ;” 
that is, the author of Hece Homo assumes at the outset 
that our Lord’s object and method excluded all theology. 
Indeed, this is the primary assumption which underlies all 
attempts to explain away the Christian faith, to eliminate from 
it all that is mysterious and miraculous, and to account for it 
on purely natural principles. As Mr. Wace says, “Around 
the question whether, and in what manner, Christ revealed 
God, the battle rages, and to this it continually returns.” Men 
assume that truths are simple because they are simply ex- 
pressed. The commandment to love God with all the heart 
and soul and mind and strength—what could be simpler, it is 
asked, than this?) No doubt the words are simple—they are 
all mere monosyllables. Yet in these few monosyllables, 
simple as they sound, our Lord based his whole teaching on 
that truth of theology which is at once the loftiest and the 
most profound we can conceive. 

The greatness of the demand for faith which our Lord made 
on his first hearers, and the immense prophetic power which 
he claimed for himself, are seen conspicuously in the parables 
in which he announced the advent of the kingdom of God, its 
fortunes and its destiny. The words of those parables are so 
familiar to us that it is not easy to read them with fresh eyes 
now, and to imagine how strange they must have sounded to 
those who first heard them. He announced that a kingdom 
had begun on earth which was to change the face of the 
whole world; that he himself was the Life and the Ruler of 
that kingdom; that from the smallest beginnings, a grain of 
mustard-seed, it was to become a great tree which would over- 
shadow the world; that this kingdom would effect an entire 
revolution in the moral and spiritual condition of man; that 
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they, his disciples, poor and uneducated men, of no account, 
were first to revolutionise their own lives on the faith of it, 
and be set at variance with all the world, and that they 
were to be made the instruments which would carry this 
revolution to the ends of the earth. What a power of faith in 
his one mission did it require to make such a prophecy at 
that age, and how great a faith did it demand in those who 
should believe what he said and stake their lives on that 
prophecy! All visible experience was against its realisation. 
He who made the announcement had nothing to offer them in 
this world but labours, persecutions, and loss of all things. 
What faith did it imply to accept these things, with no 
earthly recompence in store, nothing but his word to assure 
them of ultimate victory and of an eternal reward! We see 
not as yet the full end of that prophecy; but we see enough 
in the work which the Christian Church has done on earth, 
and in the still living power of Christ, to convince us that it 
has been in a large measure fulfilled. 

Again, along with the demand for faith in himself which 
our Lord made on others, think of the faith by which he 
himself lived and died. 

One cannot, I think, be wrong in assuming that even by 
those who do reject his Divinity, our Lord is admitted to be 
“the supreme ideal of all that the conscience and the heart of 
man demand.” This admitted spiritual perfection, on what 
was it founded? Was it merely as a good man that he did his 
works and spoke his words? Surely it is but reasonable to 
take his own testimony as to the power in the strength of 
which he did these things. Everywhere he insists that it is 
not by his own independent power that he lives and works ; 
that in all he does he is carrying out the will of another and 
revealing his mind and character. Everywhere he disavows 
either the right or the power to act independently. “I can of 
mine own self do nothing.” This, whether expressed or only 
implied, is the ground-tone of his whole life. From first to 
last he identifies his work absolutely with doing his Father's 
will and revealing his character; and nowhere more than in 
the final crisis of his life. Throughout the Passion all his 
words are filled with the sense of his Father, and in the 
Crucifixion he bows in absolute submission to his Father's will. 
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The question then naturally arises, Are we to allow Christ’s 
moral perfection as far as we can judge of such a thing, as far 
as we can see and understand him? And are we not then to 
trust him when he tells us of that which we cannot see, his 
consciousness of his oneness with God the Father, his witness 
to the Fathers will and character, and his witness to the 
eternal world, and to our close relations to it and our destiny 
therein ? 

When he speaks of these things, he does so under the sense 
of the most tremendous responsibility ever realised on earth, 
with the eye of his soul fixed on his Father, and at every 
moment calling God to witness to the truth of the words he 
uttered. If, as far as we can apprehend his character, we feel 
him to be perfect in truth and goodness, shall we not trust 
him when he utters his own deepest consciousness about those 
things which transcend all understanding of ours ? 

This is the claim he makes, and reasonably makes, on our 
trust ; these are the foundations on which his demand for our 
faith are laid :— 

1st. The very thought of him seriously entertained awakens 
the conscience of men, as nothing else can do, to a sense of the 
moral evil and the weakness that is in them. 

2d. He brings them through contact with himself into the 
presence of his Father, the God of light and truth. 

3d. In that awful presence he declares himself to be their 
Lord and Saviour, and bids them trust to him for forgiveness 
and for all spiritual life. It is a matter of trust, not of proof. 
It is to his assurance that the soul has to commit itself for 
time and for eternity. 

I have thus tried to condense what seems most valuable in 
Mr. Wace’s fifth lecture, that on “Our Lord’s Demand for 
Faith.” There are three more lectures, on the Faith of the early 
Church, of the Reformation, and of the Church of England. 
But on these I need not enter. 

It may have been observed that I have not attempted to 
define metaphysically what faith, as an act of the soul, is, but 
have rather spoken of it as it shows itself in operation, and of 
the objects on which it layshold. All remember the deserip- 
tion of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as “the giving 
substance to things hoped for, the testing [putting to proof, 
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bringing to conviction] of things not seen.” Men speak of the 
faculty of faith as they do of the faculty of judgment. It is 
truer to say with Julius Hare that “every genuine act of faith 
is the act of the whole man, not of his understanding alone, 
not of his affections alone, not of his will alone, but of all 
three in their central aboriginal unity.” And thus faith 
becomes the power “through which the spiritual world 
exercises its sway over man, and thereby enables him to 
overcome the world of sin and death.” 

Then as to its objects, they are diverse and manifold, but 
they all have this in common: they are unseen, and they are 
moral in their character. It manifests itself by trusting to 
these, and preferring them to things seen and material. We 
saw that faith shows itself in the most obvious way in trusting 
to the character of our fellow-men, putting confidence in each 
other. And on faith in this sense we may say that all society 
and common social intercourse, not to speak of friendship and 
affection, are built. Again, it shows itself in the life of 
individuals by the aim or end which each man sets before him, 
the things which he lays to heart and prefers, whieh he makes 
the guide of his life. Does he choose for himself material 
goods, wealth, bodily comfort, or even the honours of this 
world and the praise of men? or does he desire most to be 
upright, pure, unselfish, loving? In the choice of these last 
faith is seen. Again, as we saw, all morality is founded on 
faith. A man cannot be thoroughly truthful except by a 
strong exercise of it. Further, to listen to the intimations of 
our natural conscience, to act on them, to believe in the 
forecast which conscience contains that its verdicts will one 
day be fulfilled and perfect righteousness executed,—this is a 
strong exercise and trial of faith, and it is in this exercise of 
it that the thought and conviction of God is most intimately 
brought home to the soul. For it puts a great strain on the 
moral nature to believe in a future and perfect retribution, in 
the face of the visible contradictions of it. It is as the Living 
Being who is behind conscience, and reveals himself in its 
sanctions, that God primarily makes himself known to men. 
So imbedded are we in things visible, and overborne by them ; 
so severe, indeed, is the strain which this belief puts on human 
nature, that a few only, and these the elect souls of earth, 
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have been able to live in the faith of conscience—Socrates, 
Plato, Epictetus—without the aid of some external confirma- 
tion. The prophets, and the best men of the Jews, found this 
in the special but partial revelations which they had. But it 
was only when Jesus Christ was manifested on earth that a 
fully adequate and perfect object was given for faith to rest in. 
He came to the rescue of man’s moral nature, which otherwise 
would have been overborne in the conflict with the powers of 
this world. How he came to the world’s aid, by what means 
he awakened and reanimated the human conscience, well-nigh 
dead at his coming, and brought “the remedy both for guilt 
and for moral impotence,” all here know well enough. “I 
need not go into truths so familiar to all men in a Christian 
country.” As I have said, it puts a great moral strain on a 
man to live at all by faith in this world. But it is not in 
believing the higher truths of Christianity that the chief stress 
of the strain lies ; it is in believing the first moral truths which 
are necessary as a preparation of any religion. To take the 
moral and spiritual view of life at all, this, if we understand it, 
is the real difficulty. It is so easy, so natural to give up all 
moral effort and to go with the stream, to live by sight and 
sense, either taking whatever ease and sensual pleasure the 
world offers, or, if we wish to be more intellectual, taking up 
a philosophy founded only on sensible experience. As it has 
been well expressed, “ The visible world seems made for the 
enjoyment of just such a being as man, and man is put into it. 
He has the capacity for enjoyment, and the world supplies the 
means. How natural this, what a simple and pleasant philo- 
sophy, yet how different from that of the Cross !” 

To believe and act upon the hidden whispers of conscience 
when these go against our natural likings, and also against 
the opinions of those around us, those with whom we wish to 
stand well, this it is that tries a man, this demands faith. It 
is faith, indeed, in its first steps, in its lower stages, but it is 
just here that the pinch really lies, not in believing the higher 
and more mysterious truths which Christianity reveals. To 
accept as literal truths what we feel within us—the obligation to 
live by the highest standard, and the sense that we utterly fail 
to do so—the consequent sense of failure, guilt, moral helpless- 
ness, these are the primary teachings of conscience, and they 
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are at the same time the severest trials to faith. Those who 
accept these intimations have in them the due preparation for 
Christianity, and all else follows almost naturally. To those 
who turn aside from these searching heart-truths Christianity 
gradually becomes a sealed book. But when persons are once 
convinced that there is deep within them a call to be what, in 
themselves, they cannot be, that as regards the attainment of 
moral perfection, or even of inward cleansing, they are helpless, 
and when to persons with this experience the life and character 
of our Lord is presented, they begin to feel that here, if any- 
where, is what they need—that nowhere else in the universe 
is help, strength, hope for them. Even after they have learnt 
this, innumerable questions may arise, both with regard to 
themselves and their fellow-men, to which they can give no 
answer. But from these they can turn away without despair, 
if only they can fix their eye on Him, and feel that in spite 
of the burden of the mystery all things may be hoped for a 
world in which such a life was lived, for which such a death 
was died. J. C. SHAIRP. 





Art. VIII.—Inspiration.’ 


‘nr word Inspiration, as applied to the Holy Scriptures, 

has gradually acquired a specific technical meaning, in- 
dependent of its etymology. At first this word, in the sense 
of God-breathed, was used to express the entire agency of 
God in producing that divine element which distinguishes 
Scripture from all other writings. It was used in a sense 
comprehensive of supernatural revelation, while the immense 
range of providential and gracious divine activities concerned 
in the genesis of the Word of God in human language was 
practically overlooked. But Christian scholars have come to 
see that this divine element, which penetrates and glorifies 
Scripture at every point, has entered and become incorpor- 
ated with it in very various ways, natural, supernatural, and 
gracious, through long courses of providential leading, as well 
as by direct suggestion, through the spontaneous action of 


1 From the Presbyterian Review. 
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the souls of the sacred writers, as well as by controlling in- 
fluence from without. It is important that distinguishable 
ideas should be connoted by distinct terms, and that the terms 
themselves should be fixed in a definite sense. Thus we have 
come to distinguish sharply between Revelation, which is the 
frequent, and Inspiration, which is the constant, attribute of 
all the thoughts and statements of Scripture; and between the 
problem of the genesis of Scripture on the one hand, which 
includes historic processes and the concurrence of natural and 
supernatural forces, and must account for all the phenomena 
of Scripture,—and the mere fact of Inspiration on the other 
hand, or the superintendence by God of the writers in the 
entire process of their writing, which accounts for nothing 
whatever but the absolute infallibility of the record in which 
the revelation, once generated, appears in the original auto- 
graph. It will be observed that we intentionally avoid apply- 
ing to this inspiration the predicate “influence.” It summoned, 
on occasion, a great variety of influences, but its essence was 
superintendence. This superintendence attended the entire 
process of the genesis of Scripture, and particularly the process 
of the final composition of the record. It interfered with no 
spontaneous natural agencies, which were in themselves pro- 
ducing results conformable to the mind of the Holy Spirit. 
On occasion it summoned all needed divine influences and 
suggestions, and it sealed the entire record and all its elements, 
however generated, with the imprimatur of God, sending it to 
us as His Word. 

The importance of limiting the word “Inspiration” to a 
definite and never-varying sense, and one which is shown, by 
the facts of the case, to be applicable equally to every part of 
Scripture, is self-evident, and is emphasised by the embarrass- 
ment which is continually recurring in the discussions of this 
subject, arising sometimes from the wide, and sometimes from 
the various senses in which this term is used by different 
parties. The history of theology is full of parallel instances, 
in which terms of the highest import have come to be accepted 
in a more fixed and narrow sense than they bore at first, either 
in Scriptural or early ecclesiastical usage, and with only a 


remote relation to their etymology ; as, for instance, regenera- 
tion, sacrament, etc. 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS. 


From this definition of the term it is evident that, instead 
of being in the order of thought, the first religious truth 
which we embrace, upon which, subsequently, the entire fabric 
of true religion rests, it is the last and crowning attribute of 
those sacred books from which we derive our religious know- 
ledge. Very many religious and historical truths must be 
established before we come to the question of Inspiration ; 
as, for instance, the being and moral government of God, the 
fallen condition of man, the fact of a redemptive scheme, the 
general historical truth of the Scriptures, and the validity and 
authority of the revelation of God’s will which they contain, 
i.e. the general truth of Christianity and its doctrines. Hence 
it follows that, while the inspiration of the Scriptures is true, 
and being true is a principle fundamental to the adequate 
interpretation of Scripture, it nevertheless is not in the first 
instance a principle fundamental to the truth of the Christian 
religion. In dealing with sceptics it is not proper to begin 
with the evidence which immediately establishes Inspiration, 
but we should first establish Theism, then the historical 
credibility of the Scriptures, and then the divine origin of 
Christianity. Nor should we ever allow it to be believed 
that the truth of Christianity depends upon any doctrine of 
inspiration whatever. Revelation came in large part before 
the record of it, and the Christian Church before the New 
Testament Scriptures. Inspiration can have no meaning if 
Christianity is not true, but Christianity would be true and 
divine, and, being so, would stand, even if God had not been 
pleased to give us, in addition to His revelation of saving 
truth, an infallible record of that revelation absolutely errorless, 
by means of Inspiration. 

In the second place, it is also evident that our conception 
of revelation and its methods must be conditioned upon our 
general views of God’s relation to the world, and His methods 
of influencing the souls of men. The only really dangerous 
opposition to the Church doctrine of Inspiration comes either 
directly or indirectly, but always ultimately, from some false 
view of God’s relation to the world, of His methods of work- 
ing, and of the possibility of a supernatural agency penetrating 
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and altering the course of a natural process. But the whole 
genius of Christianity, all of its essential and most character- 
istic doctrines, presuppose the immanence of God in all His 
creatures, and His concurrence with them in all their spon- 
taneous activities. In Him, as an active, intelligent Spirit, we 
all live and move and have our being. He governs all His 
creatures and all their actions, working in men even to will, 
and spontaneously to do His good pleasure. The currents, thus, 
of the divine activities do not only flow around us, conditioning 
or controlling our action from without, but they none the less 
flow within the inner current of our personal lives confluent 
with our spontaneous self-movements, and contributing to the 
effects whatever properties God may see fit that they shall 
have. 

There is also a real logical and ideal, if not a physical, con- 
tinuity between all the various provinces and methods of God’s 
working; providence and grace, the natural and the super- 
natural, all constitute one system in the execution of one plan. 
All these agents and all these methods are so perfectly adjusted 
in the plan of God that not one interferes with any other, and 
all are so adjusted and controlled as that each works perfectly, 
according to the law of its own nature, and yet all together 
infallibly bring about the result God designs. In this case 
that design is a record, without error, of the facts and doc- 
trines He had commissioned His servants to teach. 

Of the manner in which God may inform and direct a free 
intelligence without violating its laws, we have a familiar 
analogy in nature in the relation of instinct to free intelligence. 
Intelligence is personal, and involves self-consciousness and 
liberty. Instinct is impersonal, unconscious, and not free. 
Both exist alike in man, with whom intelligence predominates, 
and in the higher animals, with whom instinct predominates. 
In every case the instinct of the creature is the intelligence of 
the Creator working through the creature’s spontaneity, in- 
forming and directing, yet never violating any of the laws of 
his free intelligence. And in nature we can trace this all the 
way from the instinct of the bee, which works mechanically, 
to the magic play of the zsthetic instincts which largely con- 
stitute the genius of a great artist. We are not absurdly 
attempting to draw a parallel between natural instinct and 
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supernatural inspiration. But the illustration is good simply 
to show that as a matter of fact, God does prompt from within 
the spontaneous activities of His intelligent creatures, leading 
them by unerring means to ends imperfectly discerned by 
themselves; and that this activity of God, as in instinct or 
otherwise, does not in anywise reveal itself, either in conscious- 
ness, or in the character of the action to which it prompts, as 
interfering with the personal attributes or the free rational 
activities of the creature. 


THE GENESIS OF SCRIPTURE. 


We allude here to this wide, and as yet imperfectly explored 
subject, only for the purpose of distinctly setting apart the 
various problems it presents, and isolating the specific point of 
Inspiration, with which we, as well as the Church in general, 
are more particularly interested. All parties of believers admit 
that this genesis of Holy Scripture was the result of the co- 
operation, in various ways, of the agency of men and of the 
agency of God. 

The human agency, both in the histories out of which the 
Scriptures sprang, and in their immediate composition and in- 
scription, is everywhere apparent, and gives substance and 
form to the entire collection of writings. It is not merely in 
the matter of verbal expression or literary composition that 
the personal idiosyncrasies of each author are freely manifested 
by the untrammelled play of all his faculties, but the very sub- 
stance of what they write is evidently for the most part the 
product of their own mental and spiritual activities. This is 
true except in that comparatively small element of the whole 
body of sacred writing, in which the human authors simply 
report the word of God objectively communicated, or as in 
some of the prophecies they wrote by Divine dictation. As 
the general characteristic of all their work, each writer was put 
to that special part of the general work for which he alone was 
adapted by his original endowments, education, special infor- 
mation, and providential position. Each drew from the stores 
of his own original information, from the contributions of other 
men, and from all other natural sources. Each sought knowledge, 
like all other authors, from the use of his own natural faculties 
of thought and feeling, of intuition and of logical inference, of 
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memory and imagination, and of religious experience. Each 
gave evidence of his own special limitations of knowledge and 
mental power and of his personal defects, as well as of his 
powers. Each wrote upon a definite occasion, under special 
historically grouped circumstances, from his own standpoint 
in the progressively unfolded plan of redemption, and each 
made his own special contribution to the fabric of God’s Word. 

The divine agency, although originating in a different 
source, yet emerges into the effect very much through the 
same channels. The Scriptures have been generated, as the 
Plan of Redemption has been evolved, through an _ historic 
process. From the beginning God has dealt with man in the 
concrete, by self-manifestations and transactions. .The reve- 
lation proceeds from facts to ideas, and has been gradually 
unfolded, as the preparation for the execution of the work of 
redemption has advanced through its successive stages. The 
general Providence unfolding this plan has always been divine, 
yet has also been largely natural in its method while specially 
directed to its ends, and at the same time surcharged along 
portions of its line, especially at the beginning and at great 
crises with the supernatural, as a cloud is surcharged with 
electricity. There were divine voices, appearances, covenants, 
supernatural communications and interventions; the intro- 
duction of new institutions, and their growth under special 
providential conditions. The prophet of God was sent with 
special revelations and authority at particular junctures to 
gather and interpret the lessons of the past, and to add to 
them lessons springing out of the providential conditions of 
the present. The Scriptures were generated through sixteen 
centuries of this divinely regulated concurrence of God and 
man, of the natural and the supernatural, of reason and reve- 
lation, of providence and grace. It is an organism consisting 
of many parts, each adjusted to all the rest, as the “many 
members” to the “one body.” Each sacred writer was by 
God specially formed, endowed, educated, providentially con- 
ditioned, and then supplied with knowledge naturally, super- 
naturally, or spiritually conveyed, so that he, and he alone, 
could, and freely would, produce his allotted part. Thus God 
predetermined all the matter and form of the several books 
largely by the formation and training of the several authors, 
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as an organist determines the character of his music as much 
when he builds his organ and when he tunes his pipes, as 
when he plays his keys. Each writer also is put providentially 
at the very point of view in the general progress of revelation 
to which his part assigns him. He inherits all the con- 
tributions of the past. He is brought into place, and set to 
work at definite providential junctures, the occasion affording 
him object and motive, giving form to the writing God 
appoints him to execute. 

The Bible, moreover, being a work of the Spirit for spiritual 
ends, each writer was prepared precisely for his part in the 
work by the personal dealings of the Holy Spirit with his 
soul. Spiritual illumination is very different from either 
revelation or inspiration, and yet it had under the providence 
of God a large share in the genesis of Scripture, contributing 
to it a portion of that divine element which makes it the 
Word of God. The Psalms are divinely inspired records of the 
religious experience of their writers, and are by God himself 
authoritatively set forth as typical and exemplary for all men 
for ever. Paul and John and Peter largely drew upon the 
resources, and followed the lines of their own personal religious 
experience in the intuitional or the logical development of 
their doctrine, and their experience had, of course, been 
previously divinely determined for that very purpose. And in 
determining their religious experience, God so far forth deter- 
mined their contributions to Scripture. And He furnished 
each of the sacred writers, in addition to that which came to 
him through natural channels, all the knowledge needed for 
his appointed task, either by vision, suggestion, dictation, or 
elevation of faculty, or otherwise, according to His will. The 
natural knowledge came from all sources, as traditions, docu- 
ments, testimonies, personal observations, and recollections ; 
by means also of intuitions, logical processes of thought, feel- 
ing, experience, etc., and yet all were alike under the general 
direction of God’s providence. The supernatural knowledge 
became confluent with the natural in a manner which violated 
no law of reason or of freedom. And throughout the whole of 
his work the Holy Spirit was present, causing His energies to 
flow into the spontaneous exercises of the writer’s faculties, 
elevating and directing where need be, and everywhere 
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securing the errorless expression in language of the thought 
designed by God. The last element is what we call In- 
spiration. 

In all this process, except in a small element of prophecy, 
it is evident that as the sacred writers were free and active in 
their thinking and in the expression of their thoughts, so they 
were conscious of what they were doing, of what their words 
meant, and of the design of their utterance. Yet, even then, 
it is no less evident that they all, like other free instruments 
of Providence, “ builded better than they knew.” The mean- 
ings of their words, the bearing of the principles they taught, 
of the facts they narrated, and the relation of their own part 
to the great organism of divine revelation, while luminous 
to their own consciousness, yet reached out into infinitely 
wider horizons than those penetrated by any thought of 
theirs. 


STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE. 


During the entire history of Christian theology the word 
Inspiration has been used to express either some or all of the 


activities of God, co-operating with its human authors in the 
genesis of Holy Scripture. We prefer to use it in the single 
sense of God’s continued work of superintendence, by which, 
His providential, gracious, and supernatural contributions 
having been presupposed, He presided over the sacred 
writers in their entire work of writing, with the design and 
effect of rendering that writing an errorless record of the 
matters He designed them to communicate, and hence con- 
stituting the entire volume in all its parts the Word of God 
to us. 

While we have restricted the word Inspiration to a narrower 
sphere than that in which it has been used by many in the 
past, nevertheless we are certain that the above statement of 
the divine origin and infallibility of Scripture accurately 
expresses the faith of the Christian Church from the first. 
Still, several points remain to be more particularly considered, 
concerning which, some difference of opinion at present pre- 
vails. 

1st. Is it proper to call this Inspiration “plenary”? This 
word, which has often been made the occasion of strife, is in 
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itself indefinite, and its use contributes nothing, either to the 
precision or the emphasis of the definition. The word means 
simply “full,” “complete,” perfectly adequate for the attain- 
ment of the end designed, whatever that might have been. 
There ought not to be on any side any hesitancy to affirm 
this of the books of the Bible. 

2d. Can this Inspiration be properly said to be “verbal ”? 
The objection to the application of this predicate to Inspira- 
tion is urged upon three distinct grounds. 

(1.) We believe that the great majority of those who object 
to the affirmation that Inspiration is verbal, are impelled 
thereto by a feeling, more or less definite, that the phrase 
implies that Inspiration is, in its essence, a process of verbal 
dictation, or that at least in some way the revelation of the 
thought, or the inspiration of the writer, was by means of the 
control which God exercised over his words. And there is 
the more excuse for this misapprehension because of the ex- 
tremely mechanical conceptions of Inspiration maintained by 
many former advocates of the use of this term “verbal.” 
This view, however, we repudiate as earnestly as any of those 
who object to the language in question. At the present time 
the advocates of the strictest doctrine of Inspiration, in insist- 
ing that it is verbal, do not mean that in any way the thoughts 
were inspired by means of the words, but simply that the 
divine superintendence, which we call Inspiration, extended 
to the verbal expression of the thoughts of the sacred writers, 
as well as to the thoughts themselves, and that, hence, the 
Bible considered as a record, an utterance in words of a divine 
revelation, is the Word of God to us. Hence, in all the 
affirmations of Scripture of every kind, there is no more error 
in the words of the original autographs than in the thoughts 
they were chosen to express. The thoughts and words are 
both alike human, and, therefore, subject to human limitations, 
but the divine superintendence and guarantee extends to the 
one as much as the other. 

(2.) There are others, who, while insisting as strongly as 
any upon the presence of the divine element in Scripture, 
developed through special providences and gracious dealings, 
religious experiences and mental processes, in the very man- 
ner we have just set forth under the head of the “Genesis of 
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Scripture,” yet substantially deny what we have here called 
“Tnspiration.” They retain the word “Inspiration,” but 
signify by it the divine element in the revelation, or providen- 
tial, or gracious dealing aforesaid, and they believe that the 
sacred writers, having been divinely helped to certain know- 
ledge, were left to the natural limitations and fallibility 
incidental to their human and personal characters, alike in their 
thinking out their several narrations and expositions of divine 
truth, and in their reduction of them to writing. This view 
gives up the whole matter of the immediate divine authorship 
of the Bible as the Word of God, and its infallibility and 
authority as a rule of faith and practice. We have only the 
several versions of God’s revelations, as rendered mentally and 
verbally, more or less adequately, yet always imperfectly, by 
the different sacred writers. This class of objectors are, of 
course, self-consistent in rejecting verbal inspiration in any 
sense. But this view is not consistent either with the claims 
of Scripture, the consciousness of Christians, or the historic 
doctrine of the Church. 

(3.) There are others who maintain that the Scriptures have 
been certainly inspired so far forth as to constitute them in all 
their parts, and, as a whole, an infallible and divinely authori- 
tative rule of faith and practice, and yet hold that, while the 
thoughts of the sacred writers concerning doctrine and duty 
were inspired and errorless, their language was of purely 
human suggestion, and more or less accurate. The question 
as to whether the elements of Scripture relating to the course 
of nature and to the events of history are without error, will 
be considered below; it is sufficient to say under the present 
head, that it is self-evident that, just as far as the thoughts 
of Scripture, relating to any element or topic whatsoever, are 
inspired, the words in which those thoughts are expressed 
must be inspired also. Every element of Scripture, whether 
doctrine or history, of which God has guaranteed the infalli- 
bility, must be infallible in its verbal expression. No matter 
how in other respects generated, the Scriptures are a product 
of human thought, and every process of human thought in- 
volves language. “The slightest consideration will show that 
words are as essential to intellectual processes as they are to 
mutual intercourse... . Thoughts are wedded to words as 
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necessarily as soul to body. Without it the mysteries un- 
veiled before the eyes of the seer would be confused shadows ; 
with it they are made clear lessons for human life.” ? 

Besides this, the Scriptures are a record of divine revela- 
tions, and, as such, consist of words, and as far as the record 
is inspired at all, and as far as it is in any element infallible, 
its inspiration must reach to its words. Infallible thought 
must be definite thought, and definite thought implies words. 
But if God could have rendered the thoughts of the apostles 
regarding doctrine and duty infallibly correct without words, 
and then left them to convey it to us in their own language, 
we should be left to precisely that amount of certainty for the 
foundation of our faith as is guaranteed by the natural com- 
petency of the human authors, and neither more nor less. 
There would be no divine guarantee whatever. The human 
medium would everywhere interpose its fallibility between 
God and us. Besides, most believers admit that some of the 
prophetical parts of Scripture were verbally dictated. It was, 
moreover, promised that the apostles should speak as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. “The Word of God came unto the 
prophet.” The Church has always held, as expressed by the 
Helvetic Confession, II., “ that the canonical Scriptures are the 
Word of God.” Paul claims that the Holy Spirit super- 
intended and guaranteed his words as well as his thoughts 
(1 Cor. ii. 13). The things of the Spirit we teach “ not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, combining (cvyxpivovtes) spiritual things with 
spiritual,” <.e. spiritual thoughts with spiritual words. 

It is evident, therefore, that it is not clearness of thought 
which inclines any of the advocates of a real inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures to deny that it extends to the words. What- 
ever discrepancies or other human limitations may attach 
to the sacred record, the line (of inspired or not inspired, of 
infallible or fallible) can never rationally be drawn between 
the thoughts and the words of Scripture. 

3d. It is asked again: In what way, and to what extent, is 
the doctrine of Inspiration dependent upon the supposed 
results of modern criticism, as to the dates, authors, sources, 
and modes of composition of the several books? To us the 

1 Canon Westcott’s Introduction to Study of the Gospels, 5th ed., pp. 14, 15. 
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following answer appears to be well founded, and to set the 
limits within which the Church doctrine of inspiration is in 
equilibrium with the results of modern criticism fairly and 
certainly :— 

The doctrine of Inspiration, in its essence, and consequently 
in all its forms, presupposes a supernatural revelation and a 
supernatural providential guidance, entering into and deter- 
mining the genesis of Scripture from the beginning. Every 
naturalistic theory, therefore, of the evolution of Scripture, 
however disguised, is necessarily opposed to any true version 
of the catholic doctrine of Inspiration. It is, also, a well- 
known matter of fact that Christ himself is the ultimate witness 
on whose testimony the Scriptures, as well as their doctrinal 
contents, rest. We receive the Old Testament just as Christ 
handed it to us, and on His authority. And we receive as 
belonging to the New Testament all, and only, those books 
which an apostolically instructed age testifies to have been 
produced by the apostles or their companions, ze. by the men 
whom Christ commissioned, and to whom He promised in- 
fallibility in teaching. It is evident, therefore, that every 
supposed conclusion of critical investigation which denies the 
apostolical origin of a New Testament book, or the truth of 
any part of Christ’s testimony in relation to the Old Testa- 
ment and its contents, or which is inconsistent with the 
absolute truthfulness of any affirmation of any book so authen- 
ticated, must be inconsistent with the true doctrine of Inspira- 
tion. On the other hand, the defenders of the strictest 
doctrine of Inspiration should cheerfully acknowledge that 
theories as to the authors, dates, sources, and modes of com- 
position of the several books, which are not plainly inconsistent 
with the testimony of Christ or His apostles as to the Old 
Testament, or with the apostolic origin of the books of the 
New Testament, or with the absolute truthfulness of any of 
the affirmations of these books so authenticated, cannot in 
the least invalidate the evidence or pervert the meaning of 
the historical doctrine of Inspiration. 

4th. The real point at issue between the more strict and the 
more lax views of Inspiration maintained by believing scholars 
remains to be stated. It is claimed and admitted equally on 
both sides that the great design and effect of Inspiration is to 
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render the sacred Scriptures, in all their parts, a divinely 
infallible and authoritative rule of faith and practice; and 
hence that in all their elements of thought and expression 
concerned in the great purpose of conveying to men a revela- 
tion of spiritual doctrine or duty, the Scriptures are absolutely 
infallible. But if this be so, it is argued by the more liberal 
school of Christian scholars that this admitted fact is not 
inconsistent with other facts which they claim are matters 
of their personal observation ; to wit, that in certain elements 
of Scripture which are purely incidental to their great end 
of teaching spiritual truth, such as history, natural history, 
ethnology, archeology, geography, natural science, and philo- 
sophy, they, like all the best human writings of their age, are, 
while for the most. part reliable, yet limited by inaccuracies 
and discrepancies. While this is maintained, it is generally 
at the same time affirmed, that when compared with other 
books of the same antiquity, these inaccuraeies and discrep- 
ancies of the Bible are inconsiderable in number, and always 
of secondary importance, in no degree invalidating the great 
attribute of Scripture, its absolute infallibility and its divine 
authority as a rule of faith and practice. 

The writers of this article are sincerely convinced of the 
perfect soundness of the great catholic doctrine of Biblical 
Inspiration, i.e. that the Scriptures not only contain, but ARE 
THE WorD oF Gop, and hence that all their elements and all 
their affirmations are absolutely errorless, and binding the faith 
and obedience of men. Nevertheless we admit that the ques- 
tion between curselves and the advocates of the view just 
stated, is one of fact, to be decided only by an exhaustive and 
impartial examination of all the sources of evidence, i.e. the 
claims and the phenomena of the Scriptures themselves. 
There will undoubtedly be found upon the surface many ap- 
parent affirmations presumably inconsistent with the present 
teachings of science, with facts of history, or with other state- 
ments of the sacred books themselves. Such apparent incon- 
sistencies and collisions with other sources of information are 
to be expected in imperfect copies of ancient writings; from 
the fact that the original reading may have been lost, or that 
we may fail to realise the point of view of the author, or that 
we are destitute of the circumstantial knowledge which would 
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fill up and harmonise the record. Besides, the human forms of 
knowledge by which the critics test the accuracy of Scripture 
are themselves subject to error. In view of all the facts 
known to us, we affirm that a candid inspection of all the 
ascertained phenomena of the original text of Scripture will 
leave unmodified the ancient faith of the Church. In all 
their real affirmations these books are without error. 

It must be remembered that it is not claimed that the 
Scriptures, any more than their authors, are omniscient. The 
information they convey is in the forms of human thought, 
and limited on all sides. They were not designed to teach 
philosophy, science, or human history as such. They were not 
designed to furnish an infallible system of speculative theo- 
logy. They are written in human languages, whose words, 
inflections, constructions, and idioms bear everywhere indelible 
traces of human error. The record itself furnishes evidence 
that the writers were in large measure dependent for their 
knowledge upon sources and methods in themselves fallible ; 
and that their personal knowledge and judgments were in 
many matters hesitating and defective, or even wrong. Never- 
theless, the historical faith of the Church has always been, 
that all the affirmations of Scripture of all kinds, whether of 
spiritual doctrine or duty, or of physical or historical fact, or 
of psychological or philosophical principle, are without any 
error, when the ipsissima verba of the original autographs are 
ascertained and interpreted in their natural and intended sense. 
There is a vast difference between exactness of statement, 
which includes an exhaustive rendering of details, an absolute 
literalness, which the Scriptures never profess, and accuracy, 
on the other hand, which secures a correct statement of facts 
or principles intended to be affirmed. It is this accuracy, and 
this alone, as distinct from exactness, which the Church 
doctrine maintains of every affirmation in the original text of 
Scripture without exception. Every statement accurately 
corresponds to truth just as far forth as affirmed. 


PROOF OF THE DOCTRINE. 


We, of course, do not propose to exhibit this evidence in this 
article. We wish merely to refresh the memory of our readers 
with respect to its copiousness, variety, and cogency. 
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lst. The New Testament writers continually assert of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, and of the several books 
which constitute it, that they ARE THE WorD oF Gop. What 
their writers said God said. Christ sent out the apostles with 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, and declared that in hearing 
them men would hear Him. The apostles themselves claimed 
to speak as the prophets of God, and with plenary authority in 
His name binding all consciences. And while they did so, 
God indorsed their teaching and their claims with signs and 
wonders and divers miracles! These claims are a universal 
and inseparable characteristic of every part of Scripture. 

2d. Although composed by different human authors on 
various subjects and occasions, under all possible varieties of 
providential conditions, in two languages, through sixteen 
centuries of time, yet they evidently constitute one system, all 
their parts minutely correlated, the whole unfolding a single 
purpose, and thus giving indubitable evidence of the controlling 
presence of a divine intelligence from first to last. 

3d. It is true that the Scriptures were not designed to teach 
philosophy, science, or ethnology, or human history as such, 
and therefore they are not to be studied primarily as sources 
of information on these subjects. Yet all these elements are 
unavoidably incidentally involved in the statements of Scrip- 
ture. Many of these, because of defective knowledge or inter- 
pretation upon our part, present points of apparent confusion 
or error. Yet the outstanding fact is that the general con- 
formableness of the sacred books to modern knowledge in all 
these departments is purely miraculous. If these books, 
which originated in an obscure province of the ancient world, 
be compared with the most enlightened cosmogonies, or 
philosophies, or histories of the same or immediately sub- 
sequent centuries, their comparative freedom, even from 
apparent error, is amazing. Who prevented the sacred writers 
from falling into the wholesale and radical mistakes which 
were necessarily incidental to their position as mere men? 
The fact that at this date scientists of the rank of Faraday and 
Henry, of Dana, of Guyot, and Dawson maintain that there is 
no real conflict between the really ascertained facts of science, 
and the first two chapters of Genesis rightly interpreted, of 
itself demonstrates that a supernatural intelligence must have 
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directed the writing of those chapters. This, of course, proves 
that the scientific element of Scripture, as well as the doctrinal, 
was within the scope of Inspiration. And this argument is 
every day acquiring greater force from the results of the 
critical study of Scripture, and from advanced knowledge in 
every department of history and science, which continually 
tend to solve difficulties and to lessen the number of apparent 
discrepancies. 

4th. The moral and spiritual character of the revelation 
which the Scriptures convey of God, of the Person of Christ, 
of the Plan of Redemption, and of the law of absolute right- 
eousness, and the power which the very words of the Record, 
as well as the truths they express, have exercised over the 
noblest men, and over nations and races for centuries ; this is 
the characteristic self-demonstration of the Word of God, and 
has sufficed to maintain the unabated catholicity of the strict 
doctrine of Inspiration through all changes of time and in 
spite of all opposition. 

5th. This doctrine of the Inspiration of Scripture, in all its 
elements and parts, has always been the doctrine of the 
Church. Dr. Westcott has proved this by a copious catena of 
quotations from Ante-Nicene Fathers in Appendix B to his 
Introduction to. the Study of the Gospels. He quotes Clemens 
Romanus as saying that the Scriptures are “the true utter- 
ances of the Holy Ghost.” He quotes Tertullian as saying 
that these books are “the writings, and the words of God,” 
and Cyprian as saying that the “Gospel cannot stand in part 
and fall in part,” and Clement of Alexandria, to the effect that 
the foundations of our faith “we have received from God 
through the Scriptures,” of which not one tittle shall pass 
away without being accomplished; “for the mouth of the 
Lord the Holy Spirit spake it.” Dr. Westcott quotes Origen 
as teaching that the Scriptures are without error, since “they 
were accurately written by the co-operation of the Holy Ghost,” 
and that the words of Paul are the words of God. 

The Roman Church (Can. Cone. Trid., Sess. iv.) says “God 
is the author of both” Testaments. The second Helvetic 
Confession represents the whole Protestant Reformation: in 
saying (ch. i.): “The canonical Scriptures are the true Word 
vf God,” for “God continues to speak to us through the 
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Holy Scriptures.” The Westminster Confession says: “It 
pleased the Lord at sundry times and in divers manners to 
reveal Himself and to declare His will unto His Church, and 
afterwards .... to commit the same wholly unto writing.” 
It declares that the Scriptures are in such a sense given 
by inspiration, that they possess a divine authority, and 
that “God is their author,’ and they “are the WorD OF 
Gop.” 

It is not questionable that the great historic Churches have 
held these creed definitions in the sense of affirming the error- 
less infallibility of the Word. This is everywhere shown by 
the way in which all the great bodies of Protestant theologians 
have handled Scripture in their commentaries, systems of 
theology, catechisms, and sermons. And this has always been 
pre-eminently characteristic of epochs and agents of refor- 
mation and revival. All the great world-moving men, as 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Whitefield, and Chalmers, and 
proportionally those most like them, have so handled the 
Divine Word. Even if the more lax doctrine has the suffrage 
of many scholars, or even if it be true, it is nevertheless 
certain that hitherto in nineteen centuries it has never been 


held by men who also possessed the secret of using the Word 
of God like a hammer or like a fire. 


LEGITIMATE PRESUMPTIONS., 


In testing this question by a critical investigation of the 
phenomena of Scripture, it is evident that the stricter view, 
which denies the existence of errors, discrepancies, or inaccu- 
rate statements in Scripture, has the presumption in its favour, 
and that the onus probandi rests upon the advocates of the 
other view. The latter may fairly be required to furnish posi- 
tive and conclusive evidence in each alleged instance of error, 
until the presumption has been turned over to the other side. 
The prima facie evidence of the claims of Scripture is assur- 
edly all in favour of an errorless infallibility of all Scriptural 
affirmations. This has been from the first the general faith 
of the historical Church, and of the Bible-loving, spiritual 
people of God. The very letter of the Word has been proved 
from ancient times to be a tremendous power in human life. 

It is a question also of infinite importance. If the new 
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views are untrue, they threaten not only to shake the confi- 
dence of men in the Scriptures, but the very Scriptures them- 
selves as an objective ground of faith. We have seen that 
the Holy Spirit has, as a matter of fact, preserved the sacred 
writers to a degree unparalleled elsewhere in literature from 
error in the departments of philosophy and science. Who 
then shall determine the limit of that preserving influence ? 
We have seen that in God’s plan, doctrine grows out of his- 
tory, and that redemption itself was wrought out in human 
history. If, then, the Inspiration of the sacred writers did not 
embrace the department of history, or only of sacred and not 
of profane history, who shall set the limit and define what is 
of the essence of faith, and what the uncertain accident? It 
would assuredly appear that as no organism can be stronger 
than its weakest part, that if error be found in any one ele- 
ment, or in any class of statements, certainty as to any portion 
could rise no higher than belongs to that exercise of human 
reason to which it will be left to discriminate the infallible 
from the fallible. 

The critical investigation must be made, and we must abide 
by the result when it is unquestionably reached. But surely 
it must be carried on with infinite humility and teachableness, 
and with prayer for the constant guidance of the gracious 
Spirit. The signs of success will never be presumption, an 
evident sense of intellectual superiority, or want of sympathy 
with the spiritual Church of all ages, or with the painful con- 
fusion of God’s humble people of the present. 

With these presumptions, and in this spirit, (1) Let it be 
proved that each alleged discrepant statement certainly occurred 
in the original autograph of the sacred book in which it is said 
to be found. (2) Let it be proved that the interpretation which 
occasions the apparent discrepancy is the one which the passage 
was evidently intended to bear. It is not sufficient to show a 
difficulty which may spring out of our defective knowledge of 
the circumstances. The true meaning must be definitely and 
certainly ascertained, and then shown to be irreconcilable with 
other known truth. (3) Let it be proved that the true sense 
of some part of the original autograph is directly and necessarily 
inconsistent with some certainly known fact of history, or truth 
of science, or some other statement of Scripture certainly ascer- 
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tained and interpreted. We believe that it can be shown that 
this has never yet been successfully done in the case of one 
single alleged instance of error in the WorD oF Gop. 


CRITICAL OBJECTIONS TRIED. 


It remains only to consider more in detail some of the 
special objections which have been put forward against this 
doctrine in the name of Criticism. It cannot be indeed de- 
manded that every one urged should be examined and met. 
But it may be justly expected that the chief classes of relevant 
objections should be briefly touched upon. This, fortunately, 
is no illimitable task. There are, as already stated, two main 
presuppositions lying at the base of the doctrine, essential to 
its integrity; while to them it adds one essential supposition. 
The presuppositions are: 1. The possibility of supernatural 
interference, and the actual occurrence of that interference in 
the origin of our Bible; and, 2. The authenticity, genuineness, 
and historical credibility of the records included in our Bible. 
The added supposition is: 3. The truth to fact of every state- 
ment in the Scriptures. No objection from the side of criti- 
cism is relevant unless it traverses some one of these three 
points. The traditional view of the age and authorship of a 
document or of the meaning of a statement may be traversed, 
and yet no conflict arise with the doctrine of a strict inspira- 
tion. But Criticism cannot reach results inconsistent with the 
genuineness and authenticity of a document judged according 
to the professions of that document or the statements or impli- 
cations of any other part of Scripture, or incompatible with the 
truth of any passage in the sense of that passage arrived at 
by the correct application of the sound principles of historico- 
grammatical exegesis, without thereby arraying herself in 
direct opposition to the Church doctrine of Inspiration. All 
objections to that doctrine based on such asserted results of 
Criticism are undoubtedly relevant. Our duty is, therefore, to 
ask what results of Criticism are claimed which traverse some 
one of the three assertions: of a supernatural origin for the 
Scriptures ; of genuineness and authenticity for its books; and 
of absolute freedom from error of its statements. 
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I. THE AUTHENTICITY AND INTEGRITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, AS THEY HAVE COME DOWN TO US. 


The first point for us to examine would naturally be the 
bearing upon the Church doctrine of Inspiration of the various 
modern critical theories concerning the origin and present 
integrity of the several books of the Old and New Testaments. 
This is at present the most momentous question which agitates 
the believing world. The critical examination of all the most 
intimate phenomena of the text of Scripture is an obvious duty, 
and its results, when humility, docility, and spiritual insight 
are added to competent learning and broad intelligence, must 
be eminently beneficial. It is obvious, however, that this 
department of the subject could not be adequately discussed in 
this paper. It is consequently postponed to the near future, 
when it is intended that the whole subject shall be presented 
as fully as possible. 

In the meantime, the present writers, while they admit freely 
that the traditional belief as to the dates and origin of the 
several books may be brought into question without involving 
any doubt as to their inspiration, yet confidently affirm that 
any theories of the origin or authorship of any book of either 
Testament which ascribe to them a purely naturalistic genesis, 
or dates or authars inconsistent with either their own natural 
claims or the assertions of other Scripture, are plainly incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of Inspiration taught by the Church. 
Nor have they any embarrassment in the face of these theories, 
seeing that they believe them to rest on no better basis than 
an over acute criticism overreaching itself and building on 
fancies. Here they must content themselves with reference to 
the various critical discussions of these theories which have 
poured from the press for detailed refutation of them. With 
this refutation in mind, they simply assert their conviction that 
none of the claims or assertions of the Scriptures as to the 
authenticity of a single book of either Testament has hitherto 
been disproved. 


II. DETAILED ACCURACY OF STATEMENT. 


We are next confronted with objections meant to traverse 
the third of our preliminary statements, consisting of bold 
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assertions that, whatever may have been their origin, our 
Scriptures do exhibit phenomena of inaccuracy, that mistakes 
are found in them, errors committed by them, untrue statements 
ventured. Nor is this charge put forward only by opponents 
of Revelation; a Van Oosterzee, as well as “a Tholuck, a 
Neander, a Lange, a Stier,” admits “errors and inaccuracies in 
matters of subordinate importance.” It is plain, however, 
that if the Scriptures do fail in truth in their statements of 
whatever kind, the doctrine of Inspiration which has been 
defended in this paper cannot stand. But, so long as the 
principles of historico-grammatical exegesis are relied on to 
determine the meaning of Scripture, it is impossible to escape 
the fact that the Bible claims to be thus inspired. And thus, it 
is not a rare thing to find the very theologians who themselves 
cannot believe in a strict inspiration, yet admitting*that the 
Scripture writers believed in it.2_ We cannot, therefore, occupy 
the ground on which these great and worthy men seem to us so 
precariously to stand. A proved error in Scripture contradicts 
not only our doctrine, but the Scripture claims, and, therefore, 
its inspiration in making those claims, It is, therefore, of vital 
importance to ask: Can phenomena of error and untruth be 
pointed out ? 

There is certainly no dearth of “instances” confidently put 
forward. But it is abundantly plain that the vast majority of 
them are irrelevant. We must begin any discussion of them, 
therefore, by reasserting certain simple propositions, the result 
of which will be to clear the ground of all irrelevant objections. 
It is to be remembered, then, that—1. We do not assert that 
the common text, but only that the original autographic text, 
was inspired. No “error” can be asserted, therefore, which 
cannot be proved to have been aboriginal in the text. 2. We 

1 See Van Oosterzee’s Dogmatics, p. 205. 

2 Thus Tholuck: “ Yet his [the author of Heb.] application of the Old 
Testament rests on the strictest view of inspiration, since passages where 
God is not the speaker are cited as words of God or of the Holy Ghost 
(i. 6, 7, 8; iv. 4, 75 vii. 21; iii. 7; x. 15)."—Old Testament in the 
New, in Bibliotheca Sacra, xi. p. 612. So also Richard Rothe: ‘It is 
clear, then, that the orthodox theory [i.e. the very strictest] of inspiration is 
countenanced by the authors of the New Testament.” So also, Canon 
Farrar : “He [Paul] shared, doubtless, in the views of the later Jewish 
schools—the Tanaim and Amoraim—on the nature of inspiration. These 


views . . . made the words of Scripture co-extensive and identical with the 
words of God.”—Life of Paul, vol. ii. p. 47. 
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do not deny an everywhere-present human element in the 
Scriptures. No mark of the effect of this human element 
therefore—in style of thought or wording—can be urged 
against inspiration, unless it can be shown to result in untruth. 
3. We do not erect inspiration into an end, but hold it to be 
simply a means to an end, viz., the accurate conveyance of 
truth. No objection, therefore, is valid against the form in 
which the truth is expressed, so long as it is admitted that 
that form conveys the truth. 4. We do not suppose that 
inspiration made a writer false to his professed purpose ; but 
rather that it kept him infallibly true to it. No objection is 
valid, therefore, which overlooks the prime question : What 
was the professed or implied purpose of the writer in making 
this statement? These few, simple, and very obvious remarks 
set aside the vast majority of the customary objections. The 
first throws out of court numbers of inaccuracies in the Old 
and New Testaments as either certainly or probably not parts 
of the original text, and therefore not fit evidence in the case. 
The second performs the same service for a still greater 
number, which amount simply to the discovery of individual 
traits, modes of thought or expression, or forms of argumenta- 
tion in the writings of the several authors of the Biblical books. 
The third sets aside a vast multitude, drawn from pressure of 
language, misreading of figures, resurrection of the primary 
sense of idioms, etc., in utter forgetfulness of the fact that no 
one claims that inspiration secured the use of good Greek in 
Attic severity of taste, free from the exaggerations and loose- 
ness of current speech, but only that it secured the accurate 
expression of truth, even (if you will) through the medium of 
the worst Greek a fisherman of Galilee could write, and the 
most startling figures of speech a peasant could invent. 
Exegesis must be historical as well as grammatical, and must 
always seek the meaning intended, not any meaning that can 
be tortured out of a passage. The fourth in like manner 
destroys the force of every objection which is tacitly founded 
on the idea that partial and incomplete statements cannot be 
inspired, no documents can be quoted except verbatim, no 
conversations reported unless at length, etc., and which thus 
denies the right of an author to speak to the present purpose 
only, appeal to the sense (not wording) of a document, give 
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abstracts of discourses, and apply, by a true exegesis, the 
words of a previous writer to the present need. The sum of 
the whole matter is simply this: no phenomenon can be 
validly urged against verbal inspiration which, found out of 
Scripture, would not be a valid argument against the truth of 
the writing. Inspiration securing no more than this—truth, 
simple truth—no phenomenon can be urged against verbal 
inspiration which cannot be proved to involve an indisputable 
error. 

It is not to be denied that such phenomena are asserted to 
be discoverable in the Scriptures. Is the assertion capable of 
being supported by facts? That is the only question now 
before us. And it thus becomes our duty to examine some 
samples of the chief classes of facts usually appealed to. 
These samples—which will, moreover, all be chosen from the 
New Testament, and all at the suggestion of opponents—must 
serve our present needs. 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL ACCURACY. 


1. It is asserted that the Scripture writers are inaccurate 
in their statements of historical and geographical facts, as ex- 
hibited by the divergence existing between their statements 
and the information we derive from other sources, such as 
profane writers and monuments. When we ask for the proofs 
of this assertion, however, they are found to be very difficult 
to produce. A generation or two ago this was not so much 
the case ; but the progress of our knowledge of the times, and 
the geography of the region in which our sacred books were 
written, has been gradually wiping out the “proofs,” one by 
one, until they are at this day non-existent. The chief (and 
almost the only) historical errors still asserted to exist in the 
New Testament, are, the “ fifteenth year of Tiberias,” of Luke 
iii. 1, the enrolment during Cyrenius’s governorship of Luke 
ii. 2, and the revolt of Theudas of Acts v. 36. It is not denied 
that these statements present difficulties, but it is humbly 
suggested that that is hardly synonymous with saying that 
they are proved mistakes. Jf Herod died in the spring of 
A.U.c. 750 (which seems well-nigh certain), and 7f, in Luke 
iii. 23, the “about” be deemed not broad enough to cover two 
years (which is fairly probable), and ¢f Luke iii. 1 means to 
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date John’s first appearance (as again seems probable), and 
if no more than six months intervened between John’s and 
Jesus’ public appearance (which still again seems probable),— 
then it is admitted that “the fifteenth year of Tiberias” must 
be a mistake, provided that, still further, we must count his 
years from the beginning of his sole reign, and not from his 
co-regnancy with Augustus; in favour of which latter mode 
of counting much has been, and more can be, urged. Surely 
this is not a very clear case of indubitable error with its five 
ifs staring us in the face. Again, if the Theudas mentioned 
in Acts is necessarily the same as the Theudas mentioned by 
Josephus, then Luke and Josephus do seem to be in disaccord 
as to the time of his revolt ; and 7f Josephus can be shown to 
be in general a more accurate historian than Luke, then his 
account must be preferred. But neither of these 7/s is true. 
Josephus is the less accurate historian, as is easily proved ; 
and there are good reasons—convincing to a critic like Winer, 
and a Jew like Jost, neither certainly affected by apologetical 
bias—to suppose that Acts and Josephus mention different 
revolts. Where then is the contradiction ? 

The greatest reliance is, however, placed on the third case 
adduced—the statement of Luke that Jesus was born at the 
time of a world enrolment, which was carried out in Syria 
during the governorship of Cyrenius. Weiss’ offers three 
reasons why Luke is certainly incorrect here, which Schiirer* 
increases to five facts, viz, 1. History knows nothing of a 
general empire census in the time of Augustus. 2. A Roman 
census would not force Joseph to go to Bethlehem, nor Mary 
to go with him. 3. Nor could it have taken place in Pales- 
tine in the time of Herod. 4. Josephus knows nothing of 
such a census, but, on the contrary, speaks of that of Acts 
v. 37 as something new and unheard-of; and, 5. Quirinius 
was not governor of Syria during Herod’s life. This has a 
formidable look, but each detail has been more than fully met. 
Thus, 1 turns wholly upon an argumentum e silentio, always 
precarious enough, and here quadruply so, seeing that (1), 
An empire census is just such a thing as Roman historians 
would be likely to omit all mention of, just as Spatian fails 


1 Meyer’s Markus und Lukua, p. 286. (Ed. 6.) 
2 N. T. Zeitgeschichte, pp. 268-286. 
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to mention in his life of Hadrian the famous rescript of 
that monarch, and all contemporary history is silent as to 
Augustus’s geometrical survey. (2) We have no detailed 
contemporary history of this time, the inaccurate and gossip- 
ing Suetonius and Josephus being our only sources of in- 
formation. (3) Certain oft-quoted passages in Tacitus and 
Suetonius acquaint us with facts, which absolutely require such 
a census at their base. And (4), we have direct, though not 
contemporary, historical proof that such a census was taken, 
in statements of Cassiodorus and Suidas. Objection 2 gains 
all its apparent force from a confusio verborum. Luke does 
not represent this as a Roman census in the sense that it was 
taken up after Roman methods, but only in the sense that 
it was ordered ultimately by Roman authority. Nor does he 
represent Mary as being forced to go to Bethlehem with 
Joseph ; her own choice, doubtless, determined her journey. 
The same confusio verborum follows us into objection 3. It 
may be improbable that Herod should have been so far set 
aside that a census should have been taken up in his domi- 
nions after Roman methods, and by Roman officials ; but is it 
so improbable that he should be ordered to take, himself, a 
census after his own methods and by his own officials? 
Josephus can give us the answer." Whatever may have been 
Herod’s official title, whether rex socius, or, as seems more 
probable (one stage lower), rex amicus Cesaris, it is certain 
that he felt bound to bow to the Emperor’s every whisper ; 
so that if Augustus desired statistics as to the regna (and 
Tacitus proves he did), Herod would be forced to furnish 
them for his regnum. Objection 4 again is easily laid: 
Josephus not only mentions nothing he could escape which 
exhibited Jewish subjection, but actually passes over the 
decade 750-760 so slightly that he can hardly be said to 
have left us a history of that time. That he speaks of the 
later census of Acts v. 37, as something new, is most natural, 
seeing that it was, as carried on by the Roman officials, and 
after Roman methods, not only absolutely new, and a most 
important event in itself, but, moreover, was fraught with such 
historical consequences that it could not be passed over in 


" 1 Cf. Ant. xv. 10.4; xvi. 2.5; 4.1; 9. 3; xvii. 2,1; 2.4; 5.8; 11.4, 
etc., for Herod’s status. 
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silence. Objection 5 is the most important and difficult—but 
not, therefore, insuperable. It states, indeed, a truth: Quir- 
inius was not governor of Syria until after Herod’s death. 
But it must be noted, on the one hand, that Zumpt has proved 
almost, if not quite, to demonstration, that Quirinius was twice 
governor of Syria, the first time beginning within six months 
after Herod’s death; and, on the other, that Luke does not 
say that Christ was born while Cyrenius was governor of Syria. 
What Luke says is, that Christ was born during the progress 
of a census; and then defines the census as the first which 
was carried on when Cyrenius was governor of Syria. If this 
census was begun under Varus and finished under Quirinius, 
Christ may have been born, according to Luke, at any time 
during the progress of this census. This, because Luke ii. 2 
is not given to define the time of Christ’s birth, but to more 
narrowly describe what census it was, which had, in verse 1, 
been used to define the time of Christ’s birth. Thus, doubtless, 
it is true that Christ was born under Varus, and yet during 
the course of the first Quirinian census; and thus Schiirer’s 
fifth objection goes the way of all the others. 

The wonderful accuracy of the New Testament writers in 
all, even the most minute and incidental details of their his- 
torical notices, cannot, however, be made even faintly apparent 
by a simple answering of objections. Some sort of glance 
over the field as a whole is necessary to any appreciation of 
it. There are mentioned in the New Testament some thirty 
names—Emperors, members of the family of Herod, High- 
priests, Rabbis, Roman Governors, Princes, Jewish leaders— 
some mention of which might be looked for in contemporary 
history or on contemporary monuments.? All but two of 


1 Take an example: If one should say of any event, that it occurred 
during our war with Great Britain, and then add, I mean that war wherein 
Jackson fought, would he necessarily refer to an event late in the war, after 
Jackson came to the front? Not so, because the war alone defines the time 
of the event; and Jackson only which war. So in Luke, the census alone 
defines the time of Christ’s birth; and Quirinius only which census. It 
ought to be added that there are at least three other methods of explaining 
Luke’s words, all possible, and none very improbable, on the supposition of 
any one of which conflict with history is impossible. 

2 These are: Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius—Herod Antipas, the two 
Philips, Archelaus, Agrippa 1., Agrippa 11., Herodias, Herodias’ daughter; 
Berenice, Drusilla,—Annas, Caiaphas, Ananias,—Gamaliel,—Quirinius, Pilate, 
Felix, Festus, Gallio, Sergius Paulus—Aretas, (Candace), Lysanias, —[Theudas], 
Judas of Galilee, [Barabbas]. Candace seems to represent a hereditary title, 
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these—and they the insignificant Jewish rebels Theudas and 
Barabbas—are actually mentioned; and the New Testament 
notices are found, on comparison, to be absolutely accurate in 
every, even the most minute, detail. Every one of their 
statements has not indeed passed without challenge, but 
challenge has always meant triumphant vindication. Some 
examples of what is here meant have been given already ; 
others may be added in a note for their instructiveness.' 
Now, the period of which these writers treat is absolutely the 
most difficult historical period in which to be accurate that the 
world has ever seen. Nothing was fixed or stable; vacilla- 
tion, change, was everywhere. The province which was 
senatorial to-day was imperial to-morrow,—the boundaries 
that were fixed to-day were altered to-morrow. That these 
writers were thus accurate in a period and land wherein 
Tacitus failed to attain complete accuracy means much. 

We reach the same conclusion if we ask after their geo- 
graphical accuracy. In no single case have they slipped here 
either; and what this means may be estimated by noting what 
a mass of geographical detail has been given us.2 Between 
forty and fifty names of countries can be counted in the New 
Testament pages; every one is accurately named and placed. 
About the same number of foreign cities are named, and all 
equally accurately. Still more to the purpose, thirty-six 
Syrian and Palestinian towns are named,’ the great majority 
not a personal name; Theudas and Barabbas are not named in profane 
sources. Cf. the (incomplete) list and fine remarks of Rawlinson (Hist. 
Evidences, Boston, 1873, p. 195 3q.) 

1 It was long boldly asserted that Luke was in error in making 
Lysanias a contemporary tetrarch with the Herodian rulers. But it is now 
admitted that Josephus mentions an earlier and a later Lysanias, and so 
corroborates Luke ; and inscriptions also have been brought forward which 
supervindicate Luke’s accuracy ; so that even M. Renan admits it. Again, 
it was long contended that Luke had inaccurately assigned a proconsul to 
Cyprus ; but this was soon set aside by a reference to Cyprian coins of Claudius’ 
time and to Dio Cassius, liv. 4; and now Mr. Cesnola publishes an inscrip- 
tion which mentions the veritable proconsul Paulus whom Luke mentioned. 
—(Cyprus, p. 425.) So with reference to the titles of the rulers of Achaia, 
Philippi, Ephesus, etc, see, in general, Lee on Inspiration, p. 364, note 2. 

2 Compare the efforts of a real forger with the accuracy of these autoptic 
writers, e.g. of Prochorus, as given in Zahn’s Acta Joannis, p. lii. Only 
nine real places can be found in a long list of geographical names, invented 
for the need. Thus, to the little Patmos a number of cities and villages is 
ascribed which would require a Sicily or Cyprus to furnish ground to stand on. 


3 These names are:—-* Anon, *Antipatris, +Arimathea, * Azotus, *Bethany, 
+Bethany beyond Jordan, *Bethlehem, |\Bethphage, §Bethsaida, §Cana, 
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of which have been identified, and wherever testing is possible 
the most minute accuracy emerges. Whether due to inspira- 
tion or not, this unvarying accuracy of statement is certainly 
consistent with the strictest doctrine of Inspiration. 


COMPLETE INTERNAL HARMONY. 


2. Another favourite charge made against these writers is, 
they are often hopelessly inconsistent with one another in 
their statements, and this charge of disharmony has sometimes 
been pushed so far as to make it do duty even against their 
historical credibility. But when we begin to examine the in- 
stances brought forward in support of it, they are found to be 
cases of difficult, not of impossible, harmony. And it is abun- 
dantly plain that it must be shown to be impossible to har- 
monise any two statements on any natural supposition, before 
they can be asserted to be inconsistent. This is a recognised 
principle of historical investigation, and it is the only reason- 
able principle possible, unless we are prepared to assert that 
the two statements necessarily contain all the facts of the case 
and exclude the possibility of the harmonising supposition. 
Having our eyes upon this principle, it is not rash to declare 
that no disharmony has ever been proved between any two 
statements of the New Testament. The best examples to 
illustrate the character of the attempts made to exhibit dis- 
harmony, and the rocks on which these attempts always break, 
are probably those five striking cases on which Dr. Fisher most 
wisely rests his charge against the complete harmony of the 
four Evangelists, viz. :—the alleged disharmony in the accounts 
of the place and phraseology of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
healing of the centurion’s son, the denials of Peter, the healing 
of the blind man at Jericho, and the time of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper.1 But that in each of these, most natural 
means of harmonising exist, are even in some instances recog- 


§Capernaum, *Cesarea, *Cesarea Philippi, *Chorazin, || Dalmanutha, *Damas 

cus, tEmmaus, *Ephraim, *Gadara, *Gaza, §Gerasa, *Jericho, *Jerusalem, 
“Joppa, tJouda, tKerioth, *Lydda, *Magdala, *Nain, *Nazareth, *Salim, 
“Seleucia, *Sychar, *Tiberias, "Tyre. Those marked * are pretty certainly 
identified ; those t+, with great probability ; those §, with a choice between 
the two places ; and those ||, as to their neighbourhood. There are, besides, 
some names quoted from the Old Testament, e.g. ||\Gomorrah, *Rama,. 
*Sarepta, *Shechem, ||Sodom. Also some other geographical names, e.g. 
*The brook Kedron, *Jordan, the Mount of Olives, and “the Sea of 
Galilee, ete. 1 Beginnings of Christianity, p. 460 seq. 
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nized as possible by Dr. Fisher himself, President Bartlett has 
lately so fully shown in detail,’ that we cannot bring ourselves 
to repeat the oft-told tale here. Take one or two other exam- 
ples: for instance, look at that famous case alleged in the 
specification of the hour in John xix. 14 and Mark xv. 25. 
The difficulty here, says Dean Alford, is insuperable ; and with 
him Meyer e¢ al. agree. But even Strauss admits that it would 
be cancelled, “if it were possible to prove that the fourth 
Gospel proceeds upon another mode of reckoning time than that 
used by the synoptics.” And that it is possible to prove this 
very thing any one can satisfy himself by noting the four 
places where John mentions the hour (i. 39, iv. 6, 52, xix. 14); 
whence it emerges that John reckons his hours according to 
the method prevalent in Asia Minor, from midnight, and not 
from daybreak. Thus all difficulty vanishes The dishar- 
mony claimed to exist between Matt. xxvii. 6-8 and Acts 
i. 18, 19, is also voided by a naive kind of admission; Dean 
Alford, for instance, asserting in one breath that no reconcilia- 
tion can be found consistent with common honesty, and in the 
next admitting that the natural supposition by which the 
passages are harmonised is, “of course, possible.” This admis- 
sion, on the recognised principles of historical criticism, 
amounts simply to a confession that no disharmony ought to 
be asserted in the case. 

Perhaps, however, the two most important and far-reaching 
instances of disharmony alleged of late years are : that asserted 
between the narratives of the events preceding, accompanying, 
and following the birth of our Lord given by Matthew and 
Luke, which is said to prove the historical untrustworthiness 
of both (!) narratives; and that asserted between the accounts 
of Paul’s visits to Jerusalem and his relations to the twelve in 
Acts and Galatians, which is said to prove the unhistorical 
character of Acts. In the brief space at our disposal it is not 
possible to disprove such wholesale charges in detail. It must 


1 Princeton Review, January 1880, p. 47 seq. 

* That this was the custom in Asia Minor is evident from Marturium 
Polyc. ¢. 21, ete. Cf. also (in general) Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 77, and Plutarch, 
Quest. Rom. \xxxiii. 

3 Cf. Townson’s Discourses, discourse 8 ; M‘Clelland’s N. 7’. vol i. p. 737 
seq.; Westcott on John, p. 282; Lee on Inspiration, p. 352 ; where this sub- 
ject is fully discussed. 
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sutlice, therefore, to point out the lines on which such a refuta- 
tion proceeds. In the first instance, the charge can be upheld 
only by the expedient of assuming that silence as to an event 
constitutes denial of that event, supported by criticisms which 
tacitly deny a historian’s right to give summary accounts of 
transactions or choose his incidents according to his purpose in 
writing. Any careful examination of the passages involved 
will prove not only that they are not inconsistent, but rather 
mutually supplementary accounts ;' but also that they actually 
imply one another, and prove the truth of each other by a 
series of striking undesigned coincidences.” And when it is 


1 The events recorded by Luke are:—1. Annunciation to Zachariah ; 
2. Annunciation to Mary (in the sixth month thereafter) ; 3. Mary’s visit 
to Elisabeth (extending to three months later) ; 4. Birth of John (after 3) ; 
5. His circumcision (eight days after 4) ; 6. Journey of Joseph and Mary 
to Bethlehem (‘‘in those days”); 7. Birth of Jesus (while at Bethlehem) ; 
8. Annunciation to the shepherds (the same day) ; 9. Visit of the shepherds 
(hastening) ; 10. Circumcision of Jesus (eight days after) ; 11, Presentation 
(thirty-three days later); 12. Return to Nazareth (when all legal duties 
were performed). The events recorded by Matthew are :—A. Mary is found 
with child (before she is taken to Joseph’s house); B. Annunciation to 
Joseph ; C. Mary is taken home by Joseph; D. Visit of the Magi (after 
Jesus’ birth at Bethlehem) ; E. Flight into Egypt (after their departure) ; 
F. Slaughter of the innocents (when Herod had discovered that the wise 
men were gone) ; G. Death of Herod; H. Return from Egypt to Nazareth 
(after Herod’s death). These events dovetail beautifully into one another as 
follows :—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, A, B, C, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, D [12, (E, F,G, H)]. It 
is only necessary to assume that 12 includes E, F, G, and H compendiously, 
and all goes most smoothly. Other arrangements are also possible, e.g. the 
first half may be varied to 1, 2, A, B, C, 3, 4, 5, 6, or to 1, 2, A, 3, B, C, 4, 
5, 6 ; and the second half to 9, 10, D, 11, [12,—(E, F, G, H)], or even to 9, 
10, D, E, F, G, half H, 11, half H—12. In the face of so many possible 
harmonisations, it certainly cannot be asserted that harmony is impossible. 

2 Thus the account in the one of the annunciation to Joseph, and that in 
the other of that to Mary, which are often said to be irreconcilable with one 
another, actually prove each other’s truth. Both assume exactly the same 
facts at their bases, viz., that Mary conceived a child supernaturally and 
remained a virgin while becoming a mother. Moreover, if Luke’s narrative 
be true, then something like what Matthew records must have happened, and 
if Matthew’s be true, something like what Luke records must have happened. 
Two things needed explanation : why Mary was not crazed at finding herself 
so strangely with child, and how Joseph, being a just man, could have taken 
her, in that condition, to wife. Luke’s narrative explains the first, but leaves 
the other unexplained ; Matthew’s explains the second, but leaves the first 
unexplained. It is admitted that there was no collusion here. How does it 
happen, then, that the two so imply one another? Again, Matthew does not 
mention where Jesus’ parents lived before his birth ; but only states that, 





after that birth, they intended to live in Bethlehem, and, after having been . 


deterred from that, chose Nazareth. Now, why this strange choice? Luke, 
and Luke alone, supplies the reason: Nazareth was their old home. Still 
again, that Luke calls Mary Joseph’s “betrothed” in ii. 5 is not only 
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added that the choice of the material which each writer has 
made, can in each incident be shown to have arisen directly 
out of the purpose of the writer, it may be seen what a load 
the assertion of disharmony must carry. 

The asserted contradiction between Acts and Galatians is 
already crumbling of its own weight. Thus Keim, certainly 
no very “apologetic” critic, has shown very clearly that the 
passage in Galatians has suffered much eis-egesis in order to 
make out the disharmony,’ and sober criticism will judge that 
even he has done inadequate justice to the subject. We cannot 
enter into details in so broad a question ; it will be sufficient, 
however, to call attention to the fact that no disharmony can 
be made out unless: (1) Violence be done to the context 
in Galatians ; where Paul professes to be giving an exhaustive 
account, not of his visits to Jerusalem, but of his opportunities 
to learn from the apostles. Any visit undertaken at such a 
time as to furnish no such opportunity (and Acts xii. was such) 
ought therefore to have been omitted. (2) Convenient for- 
getfulness be exercised of the fact, that while the context 
shows that Paul uses “apostles” in the narrow sense in Gal. 
i. 19, yet this is not true of Acts ix. 27; but, as Luke’s usage 
shows, the contrary may very well be true (Acts xiv. 4, 
14). So that it is in no sense inconsistent for Paul to 
say that he saw but one apostle, and Luke that he saw 
several. (3) Misunderstanding be fallen into as to the 
nature of the “decree” of Acts xv. 20, and its binding force to 
churches not yet formed and not parties to the compromise. 
(4.) Misrepresentation be ventured as to the testimony of 
Galatians as to Paul’s relations to the twelve; which Paul 
represents to have been most pleasant (Gal. ii. 3, 7-10), but 
which are made out to have been unpleasant through misinter- 
pretation of phrases in Gal. ii. 2, 3, 4,6, 9, ete. (5) Incredible 
pressure of the detailed language of both Galatians and Acts 
be indulged in. (6) And, finally, a tacit denial be made of 
the possibility of truth subsisting through differences in choice 
of incidents arising from the diverse points of view of the two 
writers. In other words, an unbiassed comparison of the two 


remarkable, but totally inexplicable from Luke ; we can only understand it 
when we revert to Matt. i. 25 and the preceding verses. These are but 
samples. 1 In Aus der Urchristenthum (1878). 
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accounts brings out forcibly the fact that there is no dis- 
harmony between them at all. Taking these examples as 
samples (and they are certainly fair samples), it is as clear as 
daylight that no single case has as yet been adduced where 


disharmony is a necessary conclusion. Therefore, all charges 
from this side fall to the ground. 


CORRECT APPLICATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


3. Another favourite charge against the exact truth of the 
New Testament Scriptures is drawn from the use of the Old 
Testament in the New, and especially the phenomena of its 
quotation. Here also, however, most of the objections urged 
prove nothing but a radical lack of clear thinking on the part 
of those who bring them. For instance, Dr. Davidson argues’ 
that the verbal variation which the New Testament writers 
allow themselves in quoting the Old Testament is conclusive 
against verbal inspiration, for “the terms and phrases of the 
Old Testament, if literally inspired, were the best that could 
have been adopted,” and, therefore, the New Testament writers 
“should have adhered to the ipsissima verba of the Holy Spirit 
(seeing they were the best) as closely as the genius of the 
Hebrew and Greek languages allowed.” Here, however, a 
false view of inspiration is presupposed, and also a false view 
of the nature and laws of quotation. Inspiration does not 
suppose that the words and phrases written under its influence 
are the best possible to express the truth, but only that they 
are an adequate expression of the truth. Other words and 
phrases might be equally adequate ;—might furnish a clearer, 
more exact, and therefore better expression, especially of those 
truths which were subordinate or incidental for the original 
purpose of the writing. Nor is quotation to be confounded 
with translation. It does not, like it, profess to give as exact a 
representation of the original, in all] its aspects and on every 
side, as possible; but only to give a true account of its teach- 
ing in one of its bearings. There is thus always an element 
of application in quotation; and it is, therefore, proper in quota- 
tion to so alter the form of the original as to bring out clearly 


its bearing on the one subject in hand, thus throwing the | 


1 Hermeneutics, p. 513. 
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stress on the element in it for which it is cited. This would 
be improper in a translation. The laws which ought to govern 
quotation seem, indeed, to have been very inadequately inves- 
tigated by those who plead the New Testament methods of 
quotation against inspiration. We can pause now only to 
insist: (1) That quotation, being essentially different from 
translation, any amount of deviation from the original in form, 
is thoroughly allowable, so long as the sense of the original is 
adhered to; provided only that the quoter is not professing to 
give the exact form. (2) That any adaptation of the original 
to the purpose in hand is allowable, so long as it proceeds by 
a true exegesis, and thus does not falsify the original. (3) 
That any neglect of the context of the original is allowable so 
long as the purpose for which the quotation is adduced does 
not imply the context, and no falsification of sense is involved. 
In other words, briefly, quotation appeals to the sense, not the 
wording of a previous document, and appeals to it for a definite 
and specific end; any dealing with the original is therefore 
legitimate which does not falsify its sense in the particular 
aspect needed for the purpose in hand.’ The only question 
which is relevant here then, is: Do the New Testament writers 
so quote the Old Testament as to falsify it ? 

Many writers who have pleaded the phenomena of the New 
Testament against verbal inspiration, yet answer this question 
in the negative. Thus, Mr. Warington admits that there are 
“no really inapposite quotations”—“ the pertinency of the 
quotations may be marred by their inaccurate citation, but 
pertinent, notwithstanding, they always are. In a word, while 
. . . the letter is often faulty, the spirit is always divinely 
true.” This is simply to yield the only point in debate. 
Others, however, of not such clearness of sight, do not scruple 
to assert that the New Testament writers do deal so loosely 
with the Old Testament as to fall into actual falsification, and 
this mainly in two particulars : they quote passages in a sense 


1 Still further: the amount of freedom with which a document is dealt 
with will be greater in direct proportion to the thoroughness with which it 
is understood. If a quoter feels doubtful as to his understanding of it he 
will copy it word for word; if he feels sure he understands it fully and 
thoroughly he will allow himself great freedom in his use of it ; and if he is 
the author of the original document, still more. If he is conscious of having 
supernatural aid in understanding it, doubtless the amount of freedom would 
be greatest of all. 2 Inspiration, p. 107. 
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different from that which they bore in the Old Testament, and 
they assign passages to wrong sources. 

As an example of those who make the first charge, we may 
take Professor Jowett, who is never weary of repeating it.’ 
But when we ask for his proof, it is found to rest on four false 
assumptions, tacitly made: that difference in form means 
difference in sense ; that typology is a dream; that application 
through a true exegesis is illegitimate; and that all adoption 
of language binds one to its original sense. Thus Professor 
Jowett finds difficulty in finding apposite examples, and those 
he does finally fix upon fail on examination.? Dr. Sanday, in 


1 See St. Paul’s Epp., etc., vol. i. p. 353 seg. London, 1855. 

2 The following are his examples :—Rom. ii. 24, “where the words are 
taken from Isaiah, but the sense from Ezekiel.” Possibly a true criticism ; 
what is illegitimate in it? Note, however, that this is probably not a formal 
quotation, but an expression of Paul’s own thought in Old Testament words, 
and hence the “ as it is written” succeeds (not precedes) the quotation ; this 
‘*as it is written” may therefore refer to Isaiah, as quoted, or to Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, or to Ezekiel alone, now remembered by the apostle. (Compare 
Beet with Philippi and Meyer in loc.) Rom. ix. 33, where only a composi- 
tion of two passages takes place, which are rightly “ harmonised,” as 
Professor Jowett admits, in Christ. 1 Cor. iii. 19, where the words are 
altered from the Psalm to suit the context, indeed, but also in direct agree- 
ment with their context in the Psalm, so that no alteration in sense results. 
Rom. x. 11, which is called an “instance of the introduction of a word [mas] 
on which the point of the argument turns,” but which is simply a case of 
true exegesis and application to the matter in hand. The same passage, and 
without the mas, had already been quoted in this context (ix. 33); Paul 
now requotes it, calling attention to the force of the unlimited 6 morevwv by 
emphasising its sense through an introduced was, and confirming his inter- 
pretation immediately by an additional Scripture (verse 13). Compare Luke 
xviii. 14 as given in Matt. xxiii. 14, as an example of like explanation. 
1 Cor. xvi. 21, which is admitted to be a case ‘of addition rather than 
alteration,” and any objection to which must rest on a tacit denial of 
typology, which even Meyer admits to be historically justifiable here. 
Rom. x. 6-9, presenting alterations which ‘ we should hesitate to attribute 
to the apostle but for other examples, which we have already quoted, of 
similar changes,” but which, even if considered as a quotation, is defensible 
enough ;—then, how much more so when we note that it does not profess to 
be a quotation, and is probably nothing more than the expression of the 
apostle’s thought in old and beloved words. 1 Cor. xv. 45, ‘a remarkable 
instance of discrepancy in both words and meaning from Gen. ii. 7.” Quite 
true, and therefore neither in words nor meaning taken from Gen. ii. 7. 
Professor Jowett has simply neglected to note that the quotation extends 
only to (@cav. Cf. Meyer in loc. Rom. x. 13, where the charge of change 
of meaning rests only on a misunderstanding of Mal. i. 2, 3. Rom. iii. 10 seq., 
“a cento of quotations transferred by the apostle [from their original narrow 
reference] to the world in general.” As if Eccles. vii, 21, Ps. xiii, (xiv.) 12 
were not already as universal as anybody could make them, and as if the 
choice of passages throughout was not admirably adapted to Paul’s purpose, 
which was to prove that all men are sinners—yes, even the Jews. Rom. 
xii, 20, which requires no remark. And finally, six allegories which are 
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his excellent classification of New Testament quotations as 
to their form,’ cites two passages only which can be plausibly 
asserted to be cases of mistaken ascription, viz, Mark i. 2 
and Matthew xxvii. 9,10. The first of these ought not to 
present any difficulty. The form of the sentence shows that 
the actual words of the citation are parenthetical in essence : 
Mark declares that John came preaching in accordance with a 
prophecy of Isaiah, and then inserts, parenthetically, the words 
referred to, adding also a parallel prophecy of Malachi. That 
he gives more evidence than he promised ought surely to be 
no objection ; it is enough that, having promised a prophecy 
from Isaiah, he does give it. This is strengthened by the 
fact that the prophecy quoted from Malachi is actually based 
on, and largely drawn out of, Isaiah, so that Isaiah is actually 
the ultimate source of both the prophecies given, and that 
from Malachi can be rightly looked upon as simply a further 
explanation of what is essentially Isaiah’s. The quotation in 
Matthew xxvii. 9, 10, on the other hand, does present a diffi- 
culty, and is indeed, in whatever aspect it be looked upon, a 
very puzzling case. It presents the extreme limit of para- 
phrase of the original, and it is exceedingly difficult to assign 
all its parts to their proper originals. It is plain, however, 
that Zech. xi. 13 was strongly colouring the writer’s thoughts 
when he wrote it. Yet he ascribes it to Jeremiah. Here, it 
is said, is a clear case of erroneous ascription. This judg- 
ment, however, takes no account of the exceeding difficulty 
of ascribing the words actually quoted to Zechariah alone. 
There seem to be but three ways in which the passage can be 
plausibly understood, and no one of these implies an error on 
Matthew’s part. We may either (1) understand the words as 
a very free paraphrase of Zech. xi. 13 and then appeal to the 
fact that in the Talmudic arrangement Jeremiah stood first in 
the “book of the prophets,” so that “Jeremiah” here stands 
as general title for the whole book ;—with Lightfoot, Scrivener, 
Cook, Schaff-Riddle, etc.; or (2) take the reference in ver. 9 


immediately admitted not to be allegories in the only sense of the word which 
would be to their disadvantage, i.e. in the sense of an interpretation which 
treated the literal sense of the words as unimportant, in which sense of the 
word no allegory occurs in the New Testament. These ‘‘ allegories” are, 
some of them, simple illustrations, some typical interpretations. 

1 Gospels in the Second Century, pp. 16-25. 
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as intended for Jer. xviii. xix., apart from which passage, 
indeed, the quotation following cannot be understood, and 
suppose the quotation itself to be deflected to the words of 
Zechariah, so that the passage becomes analogous to Mark i. 2, 
and is meant to call attention to both Jeremiah and Zechariah, 
—with (in general) Hengstenberg, Hofmann, Thrupp, Fair- 
bairn, etc.; or (3) we may, with Lange, find the originals of 
the words in four passages in Genesis, Zechariah, and 
Jeremiah, the key to the whole being Jeremiah xxxii. 6-8. 
Whichever of these views may be accepted is of no moment 
so far as the present question is concerned; each alike is 
consistent with the Evangelist’s truth, and therefore with his 
inspiration. 

With these examples we must close. It is only necessary 
to add the caution that the passages dealt with are supposed 
by Mr. Jowett and Dr. Sanday to be the most striking and 
difficult ones that could be put to the apologist out of the 278 
quotations which the New Testament makes from the Old. It 
is surely not presumptuous, then, to assert that Mr. Waring- 
ton’s wisdom is apparent, and that it is true that the New 
Testament quotations always preserve the sense of the Old 
Testament passages. 

And with this, this paper must close. It has been possible, 
of course, to examine only samples of critical objection. But 
those that have been examined are samples, and have been 
selected wholly in the interests of the objection. These laid, 
therefore, and all are laid. The legitimate proofs of the doc- 
trine, resting primarily on the claims of the sacred writers, 
having not been rebutted by valid objections, that doctrine 
stands doubly proved. Gnosis gives place to epignosis— 
faith to rational conviction—and we rest in the joyful and un- 
shaken certainty that we possess a Bible written by the hands 
of men indeed, but also graven with the finger of God. 

A. A. Hopce. 
B. B. WaARFIELD. 
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ArT. [X.—Current Literature. 


T is very doubtful whether Dr. Bruce will have added either 
to his reputation or his usefulness by his latest book (1). 
Incidentally there are crisp little sentences of combined literary 
and theological worth ; and, as might have been expected from 
his previous writings, there are evident marks everywhere of 
sympathetic appreciation of the difficulties of religious belief 
at the present critical epoch. Nevertheless we could wish that 
so sketchy an examination of so great a theme had not sought 
an audience beyond the limits of the lecture-room where these 
lectures were delivered. Certainly no opponent can complain 
of unfairness in the representation of his views, for Mr. Greg 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold receive more courteous notice than 
Melanchthon and Turretine. Would that our apologetes would 
remember that in surrendering so many outposts of the Christian 
faith they are endangering the central citadel itself! Un- 
doubtedly, as Dr. Bruce bids the critic remember, the apolo- 
gist’s task in these days is a delicate one, but courtesy is not 
compromise, nor is gentleness incompatible with wariness. 
Dr. Bruce states the purpose of his book to be, to endeavour to 
form as definite ideas as possible concerning the chief design 
of revelation, or God’s end in making that special manifesta- 
tion of Himself above the plane of nature, whereof the Bible is 
the literary record, and to bring the ideas thus formed to bear 
on past and present controversies. That this task is not 
superfluous, Dr. Bruce shows by calling attention to some of 
the erroneous and vitiating notions which have been and are 
still entertained both by believers and unbelievers, as promi- 
nent instances whereof he mentions not only the views of 
Lessing, Greg, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, and Matthew Arnold, 
but also the supernaturalistic views of the great Lutheran and 
Calvinistic divines, somewhat slightingly called by our author 
Dogmatists. All these err, it is thought, by regarding the 


(1) The Chief End of Revelation, by Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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chief end of revelation to be exclusively doctrinal (doctrinaire, 
Dr. Bruce says) or practical. If we ask what meaning is 
attached to doctrinaire, the word is defined thus: common to 
all patrons of theoretical or doctrinaire conceptions are these 
two opinions,—that revelation is identical with the Bible, and 
that the Bible was given by God to men for the purpose of 
communicating doctrinal instruction on certain topics of im- 
portance; thus the so-called Dogmatist regarded the chief end 
of revelation to be instruction in Christian doctrine, the Deist 
regarded it to be instruction upon the three points of Deism, 
and Lessing regarded it to be general instruction of the reason. 
Spinoza and Matthew Arnold are selected as exponents of the 
ethical view, the former of whom taught that the Bible was a 
handbook of morals, a view substantially adopted by Kant 
and Fichte, and the latter that the Bible was a revelation of a 
power in the world not ourselves making for righteousness. 
These views, whether they regard the chief end of revelation 
to be doctrine or conduct, Dr. Bruce considers to be insufficient 
and misleading. His own view is elaborated in his second 
chapter. First, it is said, revelation is different from the Bible 
which is its record, and secondly, the chief end of revelation 
is the manifestation of the God of grace. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold had said that the Bible is unique because it shows a 
power not ourselves making for righteousness; Dr. Bruce 
says that the Bible is unique because it shows a power not 
ourselves making for mercy. “On thoughtful perusal, the 
Bible conveys the impression that its contents chiefly relate 
to grace, and that its watchword is redemption.” In the 
subsequent lectures Dr. Bruce emphasises that this revelation 
of grace was a revelation by history, by miracle, and by pro- 
phecy, a mode of view which lifts these points of attack of the 
rationalistic critics into a less vulnerable sphere than they 
have occupied of late. Now it is not Dr. Bruce's leading 
principle, of course, to which we object, but his method of 
advocacy. He raises many more spectres than he lays, and 
whilst a large-minded, sober, thorough, and scriptural treatment 
of his great theme would just now be invaluable, he seems to 
us to fail by the opposite characteristics——by being suspicious, 
wayward, superficial, and unscriptural. The chief end of reve- 
lation, according to the Scriptures, is conduct through doctrine, 
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or the production of the wide range of Christian experience 
and activity, by means of the knowledge of the wide range of 
Christian truth. To our mind this work is a hasty attempt 
to apply the great method of Schleiermacher, so fertile in 
Dogmatics, to Apologetics, an application which Schleiermacher 
was too keen-witted and logical to make. 


The motive of this brochure of Dr. Nicolson’s (2) is to show 
the utility of judging of the Greek of the New Testament by 
a purely classical standard. Believing that much vagueness 
and uncertainty is introduced into renderings of the New 
Testament, upon the supposition of the great difference in 
idiom and structure between Hellenistic and Classical Greek, 
an illustration is here given of the light which may be thrown 
upon numerous passages mistranslated in the Authorised 
Version by adhering closely to classical grammatical rules. 
It is needless to say that the numerous examples given are of 
singular interest, and the intention of the Revisers of the New 
Testament to adhere closely to the significance of the tenses of 
the original must have been strengthened by Dr. Nicolson’s 
researches. It remains true, however, that a knowledge of 
Hebrew is also of considerable value in the comprehension of 
many a turn of phrase in the Greek New Testament, and that 
whilst a knowledge of the laws of classical Greek is in- 
' valuable to the exegete, a knowledge of the laws of the ancient 
Semitic languages is no less invaluable. Still we thank Dr. 
Nicolson for his labour, and shall be glad to see his promised 
Grammar of the New Testament. 


We are glad to find that Professor Bruce’s valuable treatise 
on the “Humiliation of Christ” has reached a_ second 
edition (3). A new lecture has been added on “ Modern 
Humanistic Theories of Christ’s Person,’ completing the 
original design. This lecture admirably describes these 
theories, and satisfactorily disposes of them. Incidentally 


(2) Classical Revision of the Greek New Testament tested and applied on 
uniform principles, with suggested alterations of the English Version. By 
W. Millar Nicolson, M.A., D.Sc. Williams and Norgate. 

(3) The Humiliation of Christ. Sixth Series of Cunningham Lectures. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged, by A. B. Bruce, D.D. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 
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there is a severe but just discussion of what Dr. Bruce calls 
“nondescript eclectic naturalism,” a form of thought, or rather 
no-thought, by no means uncommon at the present time in 
England. 


Dr. Sexton has had peculiar opportunities for reaching a 
full and familiar acquaintance with current sceptical theories ; 
and in Theistic Problems (4) he endeavours to counteract these 
theories by Christian affirmations. Beginning with an ex- 
posure of the folly of Atheism, and a short though suggestive 
estimate of Agnosticism, he proceeds to construct an argument, 
of some interest and freshness, on the facts of Providence, 
Worship, and Mediation. 


Dr. Wainwright’s volume (5), though also apologetic, is 

written with a different purpose, and bears quite another 
character. He makes bold and vigorous attacks on the 
scientific pretensions of the more prominent modern assailants 
of Christian faith, We have long been convinced that most 
effective service can be rendered in this direction. There is 
not much original argument in this volume ; nevertheless it is 
worthy of special commendation as an excellent réswmé of the 
most searching and successful criticism that some scientists 
have challenged and compelled by their rash efforts to under- 
mine Christian truth. The worthlessness of the Evolution 
theory as an argument against Christianity is forcibly shown 
by the confessions of its own weakness and lack of proof 
which are plentifully found in the writings of its most earnest 
advocates. Indeed, without expressing any opinion on the 
value of this theory, we are warranted in saying that it would 
long ago have vanished from this controversy were it not for 
the unabashed and unblushing assertiveness of certain writers 
who believe that it is the only available weapon against 
teleology. No one can read this book without being convinced 
that in this matter at least Christian apologists have silenced 
(not the boastings but) the argument of their opponents. 


(4) Theistic Problems, by George Sexton, M.A., LL.D. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

(5) Scientific Sophisms, by Samuel Wainwright, D.D. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
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The Committee of the Christian Evidence Society requested 
Professor Redford, one of their number, to prepare a handbook 
that might be of service in the prosecution of their work. In 
conference on the subject it was judged to be desirable that 
such a handbook should, after a statement of fundamental 
truths and a brief history of the conflict between faith and 
unbelief, contain a somewhat condensed statement, first, of the 
arguments in support of Theism, and then of the arguments in 
support of the Christian Revelation. On these lines the volume 
before us (6) has been constructed. It is not a compilation ; 
but a cautious and careful estimate of the main points in the 
controversy, and an independent indication of the methods to 
be observed in the successful defence of truth. It is an admir- 
able introduction to the study of Christian evidence, and its 
value is increased by a very full chapter on the “ Literature of 
Apologetics.” 





Another contribution to apologetics, which has already 
received an unusually warm welcome in America, has been 
published in this country by Mr. Dickinson (7). It aims at 
bringing into one view “both the external and the internal 
evidences of Christianity as they now stand, and as they 
appear when compared with the evidences upon which the 
beliefs of science are based.” In the first part we have a clear 
statement of the principles of induction, with illustrations drawn 
from various inductive sciences, followed by some shrewd 
observations on such subjects as “verification,” “experts,” 
and “minor difficulties.” The second part, which is entitled 
“Theism and Christianity,” has three chapters on—1l. The 
Personality, Wisdom, and Benevolence of the Deity; 2. The 
Congruity of Miracles in the Christian System; and 3. The 
Character and Power of Christianity. A fourth chapter is added 
in which the “imperative character of probable evidence” on 
this subject is insisted on, with this important addition, that the 
burden of proof rests with great weight on those who disbelieve. 
The third part, which, to our mind, is the most valuable and in- 

(6) The Christian’s Plea against Modern Unbelief, by R. A. Redford, M.A., 
LL.B., Professor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics, New College, 
London. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


(7) The Logic of Christian Evidences, by G. Frederic Wright, Andover, 
U.S. London: Richard D. Dickinson. 
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teresting, treats of the “specific evidences,” and is mainly his- 
torical. The volume throughout is thoughtful and stimulating. 


A few years ago it was our good fortune to meet with a little 
book on the Gospel and its Ministry, by R. Anderson, LL.D. 
With a lively recollection of the freshness and vigour which 
characterised that volume, we began to read The Coming 
Prince, recently published by the same author (8). As the 
title indicates, it is an examination of the prophetical intima- 
tions which Scripture gives concerning the last great Monarch 
of Christendom. The first sentence of the preface is 
characteristically incisive: “It seems to be an axiom with 
many commentators, that the prophetic Scriptures never mean 
precisely what they say ; and the same licence which is deemed 
legitimate in interpreting Scripture, is used also when the 
facts of history are adduced as the fulfilment of it.” Accepting 
the opposite axiom that Scripture prophecies are precise and that 
the historical fulfilment must truly correspond, Dr. Anderson 
investigates both Scripture and history for the purpose of 
ascertaining what may be known concerning the Antichrist of 
the latter day. We cannot attempt to give any epitome of the 
book ; nor are we prepared, brevi manu, to accept his con- 
clusions. We may, however, state that Dr. Anderson maintains, 
and on fairly reasonable grounds, that the present times of the 
Gentiles form an intercalation of ordinary providence (if we 
may so express it) between the past and future special and 
supernatural manifestations of God in connection with the 
Jewish nation. As a study in prophecy characterised by 
strong common sense and remarkable subtlety of judgment, we 
cordially commend this volume to our readers. 


To what extent may the preacher fairly avail himself of 
homiletical helps? The appearance of two additional volumes 
of the Pulpit Commentary (9) suggests this question. No one 
denies the advantage of homiletical training. But is it lawful 
and honest to adopt a suggestive outline prepared by another? 


(8) The Coming Prince, the last great Monarch of Christendom, by Robert 
Anderson, LL.D., Barrister-at-law. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


(9) The Pulpit Commentary: Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. Edited by 
Canon Spence and Rey. Joseph S. Exell. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co, 
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We are convinced that if any one is tempted to frame his dis- 
courses on the lines drawn for him by another hand he will not 
only victimise his congregation, he will also victimise himself. 
A sermon thus produced must be heterogeneous and ineffective. 
It must lack that unity of thought and feeling and force on 
which success depends. Besides, such a mode of preparation 
fosters indolence and enervates thought. 

Are we then to conclude that such volumes as these are 
injurious and inopportune? By no means. Apart from the 
Introductions and Critical notes, which are of much intrinsic 
value, the short Homilies in which the thoughts of each section 
are developed may prove of real service if they are studied as 
examples of homiletic treatment, and if their contents become 
suggestive to the student. If it is lawful for the artist to 
examine the methods whereby the great masters have succeeded 
in producing their finest effects, it is surely no less lawful for 
the preacher to familiarise himself with the great sermons 
whereby ministers of the Word have persuaded men to be 
reconciled to God. The first rough sketches of a true artist 
have also large educational value. And for the same reason, 
germs or sketches that are really capable of noble expansion 
are worthy of careful study. Of course, in such volumes as 
these, where we have not only the work of different authors, 
but also subjects of varied character, it would be vain to expect 
uniform excellence. Nevertheless, we repeat with even fuller 
emphasis the opinion we expressed in noticing previous volumes 
of this Commentary, that “it stands first in its own depart- 
ment.” 

In the volume on Joshua, the Rev. A. Plummer, Principal of 
University College, Durham, furnishes an extensive yet admir- 
ably condensed introduction to the historical books, from 
Joshua to Nehemiah, which is followed by a full and special 
introduction to Joshua, written with a clear appreciation of the 
most recent discussions. The Exposition and leading Homile- 
tics are by the Rev. J. J. Lias of Cambridge ; the Homilies are 
supplied by Dr. De Pressensé, Revs. J. Waite, R. Glover, W. F. 
Adeney, and S. R. Aldridge. 

To the commentary on Judges the introduction is disap- 
pointingly short. The Exposition and Homiletics are by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells; the Homilies by the Revs. A. F. 
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Muir and W. F. Adeney. The Expositions and Homiletics 
on Ruth are by Professor James Morrison, and are character- 
ised by his well-known incisiveness, although occasionally we 
meet with expressions that surprise and do not please. The 
Homilies are by the Revs. W. M. Statham and Professor 
J. R. Thomson. 


When Professor Godet’s second volume (10) reached us, we 
turned with special interest to his summary of conclusions 
promised in the preceding volume. We have found it brief 
enough, but wondrously satisfactory and suggestive. He re- 
cognises three texts of the Epistle—the Alexandrine, the 
Western, and the Byzantine. On the whole he prefers the 
Alexandrine, maintaining, however, the general integrity of 
the commonly transmitted teat, Exegesis confirms historical in- 
vestigations relative to the founding, composition, and religious 
tendency of the church at Rome. The aim of the Epistle 
“cannot have been to transform the convictions and tendency 
of the majority of the church of Rome, but solely, as St. Paul 
himself declares, both in beginning and concluding (i. 11 and 
Xvi. 25), to strengthen them.” He recognises this Epistle as at 
once the first Dogmatic and the first Christian Ethic. The two 
pages in which he sums up (429, 430), the Apologetic materials 
are of surpassing interest. Professor Godet’s statement on the 
true nature of this apostolic writing is terse and excellent :— 
“The second feature which strikes us in his writing” (Paul’s) 
“is the perfect calmness with which he seems to handle truth. 
He does not seek it, he has it. Compare the Epistle to the 
Romans with Pascal’s Thoughts, and the distance will be seen 
between the Apostle and the thinker of genius. It is also 
evident that the Apostle himself draws his life from the faith 
which he preaches ; he has faith in his faith as one cannot 
have in his thought, for the very simple reason that this faith 
is not his discovery, but the gift of God.” 

Throughout, this commentary will be found instructive and 
useful in no common degree. It is replete with scholarship, 
exegetical tact, and spiritual insight. 


(10) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, vol. ii. By F. Godet, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Neuchatel. Translated from the French by 
Rev. A. Cusin, M.A. Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 





